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THE saying of Lord Bacon, that ‘Death opens the gate of 
Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after it,’ is but half true of 
politicians. On the evening of u statesman’s funeral Jealous 
and Grudge drink their last cup of malice; and through the 
aisles of the cathedral Echo faintly sings, ‘His name liveth 
‘evermore.’ But is it always so? Talleyrand, Castlereagh, 
Metternich, Pozzo di Borgo,—the men who plied the loom of 
Europe’s diplomatic fate at Paris and Vienna, and upon whose 
very bon mots governments and nations hung,—who thinks 
or speaks of any of them now? ‘They are all gone,’ in 
the words of Carlyle, ‘sunk down, down, with the tumult they 
‘made; and the rolling and the trampling of ever new genera- 
‘tions passes over them, and they hear it not any more for 
‘ever.’ 

But there is a distinction solid and real to be drawn between 
the men who have spent their lives in diplomatic or executive 
work and those who, though they have never worn the livery of 
office, have either as publicists or legislators, or both, wrought 
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important changes in the condition of their country, and in the 
plight of their fellow-men. One may even distinguish between 
the tribute which popular memory pays to the longevity of good 
in a man’s works, and to the comparative evanescence of result 
in those performances of his which attract more attention and 
win more praise at the time. Tradition tells but a confused 
tale of Alfred’s heroic ousting of the Dane; but through the 
lapse of centuries it has never faltered in its thanks to the 
founder of popular order and popular right, of free school learn- 
ing and of jury-made law. Of the subtle statecraft of King Crom- 
well, how little is remembered now ? but who forgets his agitator 
life in contraband conventicle at Yarmouth or the Fens, and the 
part he bore in the great strife of words at Westminster? For 
what is Napoleon remembered gratefully by Western Europe ? 
Not for Marengo, Austerlitz, or Wagram, but for that imperish- 
able code of just and equal laws which he had the wisdom to 
devise, the industry to elaborate, and the humanity to impose 
wherever ruined feudalism had left society an unsheltered wreck. 
And when we look down the roll of public men since the Revo- 
lution, we are constrained to ask ourselves again and again, how 
little trace has been left upon the sands of time by the great 
majority of those who have held power, as it is called, in their 
day! Even of Walpole and Pitt, how much is practically 
remembered ?—less by the educated many than of Burke, 
Adam Smith, Wilberforce, or Macintosh. The year gone by 
has seen the last of two of our foremost men, each in his way 
without compeer, but in their ways so entirely different that, 
save for the sake of contrast, they can hardly be spoken of 
together. This is not the place or the fitting opportunity to 
speak of the illustrious minister whose mortal career has 
lately closed. Nor would it be a gracious or a grateful task on 
our part, to inquire what the probable effect of time may be 
upon his reputation. At present we have to perform another 
duty—that of endeavouring to recall the features of a man who, 
without any of the adventitious aids of birth or fortune, raised 
himself, in the most aristocratic and money-worshipping country 
in the world, to a position of influence and power the like of 
which no man without rank or office has of late years exercised 
amongst us. If Richard Cobden be forgotten, it will be because 
the good that men do does not live after them; and this we are 
bound to disbelieve. Whatever he accomplished in public life 
was not only professedly, but on all hands was confessedly for 
the uplifting of the people, and for the rendering permanently 
better their condition, and that of their neighbours. Purer and 
nobler and wider aims no man ever cherished. That he sometimes 
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mistook the best way to their accomplishment, and sometimes 
miscalculated the odds and chances of the political game, is only 
to say that he was fallible, and at the same time enthusiastic. 
But his errors, now that he is gone, his severest critics cheerfully 
acknowledge to have been mistakes of intellect, not of heart, 
and of but passing moment, not of enduring evil. 

The family of Copden is traceable in the territorial records of 
Sussex through several centuries. With other yeomen of sub- 
stance we find one of them offered as surety for the payment by 
Sir Roger de Covert, Lord of the Manor, for whose charges or 
fines by tenure of chivalry distress had been levied by the 
Crown. In 1813, Thomas Copden was sent to Westminster to 
serve in Parliament for the episcopal city of Chichester; and 
when the fear of Spanish invasion kindled the pride and pluck 
of all classes in the land, five and twenty pounds, a large sum 
in those days, were subscribed by Thomas Copden, to prepare for 
resisting the Armada. The like spirit warmed his illustrious 
descendant when, repudiating the charge of indifference to the 
inviolability of the realm, he said in a speech advocating naval 
retrenchment,—‘ I would never consent to our fleets being 
‘reduced to less than an equality with those of any two other 
‘maritime powers. But with that, I think, we ought to be con- 
‘tent.’ The orthography of the patronymic seems to have been 
changed early in the seventeenth century ; but the characteristic 
self-reliance, thrift, and contempt for social affectation remained 
unchanged. In 1629, when Charles I. resorted to the device 
for raising money, of offering knighthood to many persons 
among the smaller and wealthier yeomanry, with the alternative 
of paying so much money to be excused, Thomas Cobden pre- 
ferred to pay his fine rather than assume a title which would 
not have rendered him the happier, but which might have 
tended in some sort to alienate the sympathy, if not to excite 
the envy, of his farming neighbours. The sturdy self-respectful 
instinct, as we know, did not die out in his descendants. No 
man in our time who has been so féted and flattered, showed 
less desire to forget the measure of the family hearth by 
which in childhood he had played, or to have it forgotten. 
Ambition he had abundantly ; and if not covetous of riches, he 
was not insensible to their value, or wanting in the self-denying 
energy and perseverance calculated to secure the immunity from 
privation they afford to those he loved. But readily and with- 
out a sigh he abandoned the pursuit of wealth to nobler objects; 
and when the opportunity presented itself of choosing a perma- 
nent residence for the evening of his days, his heart naturally 
turned to the old family home, in whose quiet and seclusion he 
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felt more happiness and pride than he could have done in the 
showiest suburban villa, with its bronze gates, flower-houses, 
and rococo finery. He used to say that he valued a man 
above all other things for his having a backbone: the want 
of almost every other member might be in some degree sup- 
a wig, false teeth, glass eye, stuffed arm and wooden 
eg—all might be had for a trifle round the corner; but if 
a man was born without a backbone, you could never put it 
into him, or get him to stand for half an hour as if he 
had one. 

In his own demeanour, conduct, language, and life, he was 
the most consistently regardless man of the pretensions and of 
the unrealities of rank we have ever known. There was not 
a spark of envy or grudge in his disposition ; and if ever he 
thought of levelling, it was in the sense only of raising up 
those below him, not of undermining or despoiling those above 
him. 

At the Grammar School of Midhurst, under the mastership 
of Mr. Philip Knight, he had the reputation of an open-hearted, 
unassuming boy, steady and diligent at the tasks set him, but 
evincing less quickness of parts than his elder brother 
Frederick. At twelve he was transferred to Mr. Clarkson's 
Seminary at Greta, in Yorkshire, where he remained three 
years. He had no turn for classical acquirements, the value of 
which in after years he was rather disposed to depreciate. 
What he loved best, and what he most completely mastered, 
was geography, of which he probably knew more than all the 
rest of his classfellows put together. The value he set on this 
branch of study is noticeable throughout all his after-life. He 
was the comparative anatomist of modern civilization ; and not 
only believed in the worth of international sympathy as a 
humanizing sentiment, but in the policy and wisdom of inter- 
national knowledge as indispensable to a full reciprocity of 
benefits. At a public meeting a friend incidentally made use 
of the expression once, that as it was not in the sight of Heaven 
good for man to be alone, neither was it right or wise for a 
community to try to dwell apart. He cheered the expression vehe- 
mently, and afterwards commended in warm terms the maxim 
conveyed in the illustration. To use his own words, ‘ No 
‘nation, however strong or good, can afford to play the hermit.’ 
No wonder that he continued throughout life to prize what had 
been, as it were, in his mind the ground-plan of his whole political 
system. In his last speech at Rochdale he dwelt at considerable 
length upon the neglect of geographical teaching in our schools, 
and told the tale of his search, when visiting Attica, for the stream 
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Youthful Days. J 5 
of the storied Ilissus, and of his amusement when at last he 
discovered the insignificant brook hardly containing water 
enough to serve the purposes of some dozen laundresses: and 
yet, as he chidingly observed, too many of our fine young English 
gentlemen who, fresh from College, undertake to legislate for the 
wants of the Empire and its relations with the rest of the civilized 
world, know more of the course of this classic land-drain 
than they do of the Amazon or the Mississippi. For this he 
was soundly rated in the columns of the daily and weekly 
press, as if he had been guilty of inculcating some darkening 
heresy, or wished to discredit scholastic learning. But this 
was not his meaning or his aim. He thought indeed that the 
uniform drill of upper class intellect in Greek prosody, Latin 
verse, and the religion of Olympus, was an inadequate substi- 
tute for modern knowledge, in the youth of a ruling class. No 
man hada greater respect for true scholarship of any and of 
every kind ; but he knew that one-half the young men who, by 
the right divine of territorial rank or fortune, enter Parliament 
at an early age, have never willingly spent an hour in the 
study of the Classics, which at Eton and Christchurch they 
regard simply as the plague of their idle lives. And being 
a man wholly devoid of superstition, whether social or educa- 
tional, he could not help laughing aloud at that which prescribes 
a uniform system of mental training, so barren of flower or fruit, 
to the exclusion or neglect of teachings that might prove less 
irksome, and that might fairly be expected to serve a more 
practical purpose. 

At sixteen he began his unindentured apprenticeship to trade 
under his uncle, who was an extensive warehouseman in East- 
cheap. The knowledge derivable from books was regarded at 
that time as wholly out of place in a youth bound to follow 
business and nothing else. There might be nothing actually 
wrong in his skimming through a novel once in a way; and of 
course it was all right to read a chapter or a Psalm on a Sunday 
night before going to bed; always provided that he was not 
too sleepy to forget to put out the candle, a circumstance fairly 
presumable. But as for study of any kind, or the collecting of 
information, even about trade, from books, pamphlets, or news- 
papers, the thing was deemed an absurdity or an affectation ; 
and when the beardless youth betrayed leanings that way, 
he incurred at first pity for his want of sense, and then 
reproof for his obdurate wilfulness in thus misusing his time. 
Luckily for himself and for the world, however, he still went 
his way, working hard and well by daylight and by dusk, 
and never neglecting the business of his relative till the doors 
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of the warehouse closed. But when his companions had betaken 
themselves to the amusements befitting their time of life, -or 
were glad to enjoy an early sleep, he loved to occupy himself 
with such books of travel, biography, and history, as his limited 
opportunities enabled him to obtain: and very early his mind 
became attracted by the study of those branches of knowledge 
which furnish the materials of industrial philosophy. Opinions 
he could be hardly said to have thought of forming. Although, 
if we knew all, it is probable that we should be able to trace 
very early the seemingly haphazard shedding of seed, which in 
his genial mind quickly struck root and slowly but steadily 
grew, although unnoticed and unnoticeable for many a year to 
come. In the fluctuations of trade the old merchant proved 
unfortunate; while his studious nephew, having belied his fore- 
bodings and thriven as well as risen in life, had the gratification 
of repaying his anxious though undiscerning care by contri- 
buting to his comfort in his declining years. 

On quitting his uncle’s warehouse, young Cobden undertook 
the duties of a commercial traveller, and showed so much 
activity and discrimination in that capacity, that he was early 
enabled to obtain a junior partner’s share in a house trading 
both in Manchester and London. He threw himself with 
energy into the development of the particular branch of manu- 
facture with which his name was subsequently associated ; and 
in a few years the firm, mainly owing to his personal skill, per- 
severance, and enterprise, had acquired a high reputation. In 
his leisure hours he continued to enlarge his stock of general 
information, and from the outset felt longings he could not 
wholly restrain, to have his say about what was publicly passing 
around him. He saw the children of the working classes grow- 
ing up without any species of instruction, and when they drew 
near the verge of maturity left without any species of intellec- 
tual relaxation, or any means of qualifying themselves to enjoy 
it. He applied himself with zeal to the local remedy of both 
evils. His voice, his pen, and his purse were devoted to the 
encouragement of free schools in Manchester; and he was one 
of the founders of the Athenceum in that city, one of the first 
institutions of the kind established in England. For the pur- 

se of extending the connections of his house he made several 
journeys abroad, by which his views were greatly expanded, and 
as he used himself to say, his islander vanity and pretension 
cut down. Love of country was with him not an exclusive, 
but a preferential love. He did not want to grow rich himself 
by overreaching others or by grinding them down, and he did 
not want his country to do as it would not be done by. He 
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Early Writings. 7 
had a thorough faith in the doctrine that for all who will 
work honestly and intelligently the world is wide enough, 
and that there is room to spare. He gloried in the thought 
that England was the most successful merchant adventurer 
of the nations; but he reprobated the narrow and_ short- 
sighted maxims that so long bade her exult in her strength 
as a means of jostling competitive industries in the race, or 
throwing them out of the running. He wished to see his 
country occupying, not the hated place of commercial tyrant 
or monopolist, but the noble and beloved position of chief 
amongst brethren. 

He first visited America in 1835, making a rapid tour 
through the principal seaboard States, and the adjacent portions 
of Canada, during the months of June and July. Ts early 
impressions of the great commonwealth of the West were alike 
vivid and permanent, some of them finding their way to pub- 
licity in the course of the following year. 

His first appearance as an author was in the character of a 
Manchester Manufacturer, under which name he published a 
remarkable pamphlet, entitled ‘England, Ireland, and America.’ 
His aim was to advocate in foreign affairs the policy of strict 
non-intervention, based upon considerations of an industrial and 
commercial rather than of a political kind. Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grey had resisted armed intermeddling in the affairs of the 
Continent, when interference sprang from dynastic and anti- 
democratic motives ; and Mr. Canning had, from considerations 
of expediency, refused to interpose in Italy and Spain, even when 
he felt called upon most loudly to protest against the intrusion 
of French and Austrian bayonets. But non-interference was 
defended by these statesmen on specific grounds alone, and not 
in assertion of any general rule. The right to apply the re- 
sources of their own country to the vindication of neighbouring 
liberty they hardly seemed to have ever doubted ; and however 
they might differ about the fitness of opportunities, or the 
adequacy of means, they generally assented to the standing 
maxims handed down from the Revolution, that England’s 
duty and interest lay in maintaining the balance of power in 
Europe. The truth of -these maxims Mr. Cobden boldly 
challenged. In his view the whole history of the grand alliances 
and continental wars in which, from the days of Marlborough 
to those of Wellington, we had engaged, at an infinite cost of 
blood and treasure, was but a record of disappointment and of 
labour in vain. We should have been, as he believed, far 
stronger and freer, and abler to render real service as leader 
of the nations in the march of freedom, had we kept minding 
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our own affairs instead of meddling with theirs, and by our 
example been content to show them a more excellent way. 
He particularly strove to arouse resistance to the struggle he 
saw impending on the shores of the Bosphorus, in defence of 
Ottoman rule. He viewed with mingled contempt and aversion 
the supremacy of the Moslem in Asia Minor and Roumelia, 
which he cited the testimonies of many travellers and publicists 
to show, had been but one long protracted blight and burden. 
How different would the once crowded, opulent, and busy shores 
of the Levant become were they subject to Christian institutions, 
and re-animated by industrial enterprise! Russian ascendency 
might not in itself have anything to recommend it, but neither 
was it, he thought, to be seriously feared in any sense as a 
source of danger to Great Britain. At all events, it was not 
our business to squander money or life in defending the Othman. 
He had failed in every sense as a ruler, in the fairest and most 
fertile region of the world. If he could not keep his ruffian hold, 
let him go; the cause of civilization, commerce, and of Chris- 
tian freedom, could not be in any way injured thereby. We 
had a tariff to reform, a press to liberate from statutable thral- 
dom, a colonial system to reconstruct, and many other great 
works of domestic policy demanding our undistracted care. Let 
these suffice, and let us leave the political dead to bury their 
dead. 

While extolling the frugality of the American government, 
and its adherence to the principle of non-intervention in the 
affairs of its neighbours, consequent upon the essentially popular 
character of its constitution, Mr. Cobden emphatically disclaimed 
all idea of holding up Republicanism as a model for English 
imitation. The worship of rank pervaded, he was convinced, 
every grade of the middle and working classes; there were no 
real elements of democracy amongst us; and he could see no 
gain in deposing from power patricians by descent, if it were 
only to make way for rich men of yesterday. But some things 
in American rule he regarded as eminently deserving the con- 
sideration of our statesmen—the reliance upon small armaments 
by sea and land in time of peace for the maintenance of national 
dignity, and the equality assured to all forms of belief in the eye 
of the law. At the time he wrote, the small national debt 
originally contracted by the United States in their struggle for 
independence had been entirely paid off; and contrasting their 
perfect exemption from the necessity of raising taxes upon that 
account, with the vast sums our own people were compelled to 
pay every year only to keep down the interest upon our foreign 
war debt, he indulged in the expression of a fear feet our national 
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industry should one day find itself overweighted in the race with 
its Transatlantic competitor. How strangely it would have 
sounded in his ears had anyone told him that he should live to 
see the odds reduced almost to nothing in this respect, not by 
England’s abatement of wasteful expenditure, but by America’s 
self-imposition of a public debt, amounting to three-fourths of 
our own ! 

In the unreclaimed condition of Ireland, and in the unre- 
deemed plight of the mass of her people, we had more than 
enough to do, if all our energies were devoted to the work of 
wiping out, though late, that national scandal and shame. With 
rapid and vigorous hand, he etched the narrative of English 
misrule, wilfully destructive of Celtic industry, and blindly 
preventive of social and religious amelioration. The existence 
of a Church Establishment alien to the belief of the people, and 
maintained by the mere brute force of conquering power in 
defiance of their feelings, was in itself, he argued, a more than 
sufficient accounting cause for ceaseless discontent, agitation, 
and crime. Would Englishmen be found devoted to adventure 
and trade with the traditional steadiness which has so long 
characterised them, if, through any political misfortune, they 
were compelled to behold their cathedrals and parish churches 
occupied by a priesthood whose tenets they disapproved, and to 
see the vast wealth derivable from church lands and tithes 
sequestered for the maintenance of a hated faith? He hoped 
not; and that from sire to son they would hand down the pledge 
of discontent and detestation until the evil were removed. Be- 
lieving moreover, as he did fervently, that Ireland would be 
happier and better and richer if it were Protestant, he depre- 
cated the continuance of that ecclesiastical imposition which 
above and beyond all other causes, had contributed to render 
the spread of the doctrines of the Reformation in that country 
impossible. ‘So long as the Church of England possesses the 
‘whole of the religious revenue of Ireland, there cannot be— 
‘nay, judging of the case as our own, there ought not to be— 
‘peace or prosperity for its people; and what is of still more 
‘vital importance, there can be, judging by the same rule, no 
‘chance of the dissemination of sige truth in that country.’ 

After passing in review the various palliatives and pretexts 
for doing nothing effectual then in vogue, he summed up his 
appeal for doing justice to Ireland before seeking distant objects 
of national interposition, in the following terms :—‘ Our efforts 
‘have been directed towards the assistance of States for whose 
‘welfare we are not responsible; whilst our oppression and 
‘neglect have fallen upon a people over whom we are endowed 
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‘with the power and accountable privileges of government. . . . 
‘Does not the question of Ireland in every point of view offer 
‘the strongest possible argument against the national policy of 
‘this country, for the time during which we have wasted our 
‘energies, and squandered our wealth upon all the nations of 
‘the Continent, whilst a part of our own empire, which more 
‘than all the rest of Europe has needed our attention, remains 
‘to this hour an appalling monument of our neglect and mis- 
‘government?’ This remarkable brochure quickly attracted 
attention, and in a few months went through several editions. 
His next pamphlet, entitled ‘Russia, Turkey, and England,’ 
evinced an equal diversity of information, and comprehensive 
breadth of view. It contains many passages of great power and 
eloquence, intermingled with others less careful in their style 
and less calculated perhaps to win general approval. His 
description of the attenuation of Muscovite power by the rapid 
and unconsolidated extension of territory, is admirably contrasted 
with the growth during the same period, of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, in concentrated wealth and population. 
He argues truly, that in such concentration has ever lain the 
greatest strength of nations ; and he relies upon the logical con- 
verse as a sufficient reason for treating with indifference the 
threatening aspect of Russian aggrandizement. But while 
discounting the military strength of the Cossack empire, he 
endeavours to show in how many ways it stands superior to the 
stolid and stifling oppression of the Turk, against whom his 
bill of indictment is as terrible as true. If a choice must be 
made, he contends that it would be better for the Czar to reign 
at Constantinople than the Sultan; and that English interests, 
neither present or future, would in any way be damaged by the 
change. Of any other alternative he takes no note. This is 
perhaps the weak point in his argument, which, whenever it 
was repeated in after years struck dispassionate listeners, and 
checked their disposition to adopt his policy. For ourselves, we 
could never understand why either set of oppressors should 
reign for ever over the most beautiful and prolific country in 
the world. Admitting all that can be said against the Turks— 
and we are far from being prepared to dispute any portion of 
it—we cannot see the necessity for transferring all Greece and 
Asia Minor to Scythian rule. ‘Constantinople,’ said Lord Pal- 
merston, during the Crimean war, ‘may be truly described as 
‘ very inferior to St. Petersburg ; and the cause of the inferiority 
‘ may be truly assigned to misrule; but that is no reason why 
‘ Russia should have both.” When the Manchester Manufac- 
turer wrote, railroads were a Western luxury, of which the half- 
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peopled plains of the Volga and the Neva did not dream. 
Already considerable lines have been laid down in various dis- 
tricts, and ten years hence all the chief places in European 
Russia will be connected by electricity and steam. It must be 
owned that this will make an essential difference in the question, 
whether it be safe for Europe to allow any one Power to have 
her fortified arsenals on the Sea of Marmora and the Baltic, with 
the instantaneous means of knowledge as to what is going on at 
either extremity, and the power of concentrating in the course 
of a few hours on any point of her frontier the whole avalanche 
of her disciplined ambition. Nevertheless, for the time in which 
he wrote, and having regard to the diplomatic doctrines then in 
vogue respecting foreign policy, there cannot be a doubt that 
the vigorous utterance of opinions till then almost unheard was 
of infinite use, and that the good thus done has not and will not 
pass away. 

He spent the winter of 1836-7 in Egypt, Syria, and Greece. 
Possessing little classical knowledge, and but a niggard’love of 
antiquities, his wanderings among the monuments and ruins of 
bygone times were perhaps less pleasurable than they usually 
are to men of a different caste of mind. On the other hand, 
there was for him in the gaunt remains of dead civilization, 
extinguished commerce, and abandoned art, a world of sugges- 
tion and teaching. He understood too thoroughly what the far- 
reaching commerce of Pheenicia and Greece must have been in 
the days of its glory not to people with a phantom crowd of 
busy speculators and labourers the wharves of harbours now 
choked with’ sand, and the half-ruined highways leading from 
city to city. Few visitors to the Levant were so capable of 
realizing the busy life of which it was anciently the scene, or of 
measuring therefore the depth of political and social degrada- 
tion that has since befallen its shores. He returned to England 
detesting Turkish barbarism, and the infamy of forced labour 
and the slave-market, more intensely than he had ever done 
when merely reading of such things in books. He brought 
home with him a thousand fresh facts and new ideas; and his 
was a mind on which the impression of realities was never lost, 
and from which the photograph once imprinted never passed 
away. 

Before entering on the course of commercial agitation in 
which his best energies were so soon to be absorbed, he felt a 
desire to freshen his earlier impressions of the comparative 
anatomy of neighbouring industrial States. About the middle 
of May 1840 he visited Havre and Rouen, proceeding thence to 
Paris and the southern cities of France. Subsequently he 
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visited Savoy and Switzerland, the Rhine towns, and the chief 
places of commerce in Holland. He was not wanting in appre- 
ciation of the beauties of external nature, but the sight of Genoa 
and Geneva, Cologne and Amsterdam, stirred in him deeper 
thoughts, and dwelt more vividly in his recollection than the 
Passes of the Alps or Schaffhausen Falls. He was by nature, 
habit, and feeling a man of action; not in the vulgar sense 
which associates energy and ambition with incessant stir and 
noise ; he was neither talkative or restless, greedy of excitement 
or afflicted with the feverish thirst of fame. The key to his life 
is to be found in the earnestness of his sympathy with his kind, 
—with their sufferings and struggles, their hopes and fears, 
their wrongful humiliations and noble aspirings; with all, in 
short, that, whether for individuals or communities, goes to make 
up the wear and tear, the trials and the triumphs of our nature. 
He was called an economist, and so he was; his reason being 
convinced that the greatest service he could render mankind was 
to keep’ them clear of errors in the application of their industry 
and skill. But it was not for the sake of the theory of rule or 
with any mere intellectual pride in victorious casuistry that 
he inquired, computed, argued, and, when necessary, made 
costly sacrifices of time and health and fortune. With him the 
actuating motive was from first to last the accomplishment of 
the greatest possible amount of good to others in his day and 
generation. He thought habitually through his feelings, and 
no one ever succeeded in engaging his co-operation or alliance 
who failed to show him that his efforts, if successful, would alle- 
viate some misery, or vindicate some questioned right, or help 
to give a better dinner to the working man, or strike down 
the uplifted arm of violence or oppression. He had the heart 
of a woman, with the intellect of a man; and those who knew 
him best well knew what depths of tenderness for those he loved 
lay within him, unobserved by the many, and often dark and 
silent as unopened fountains. Of his private griefs he spoke 
seldom and little: his instincts recoiled from utterances that had 
for him something of the sense of exposure. Even when receiving 
the generous and gentle tribute of sympathy, he would remain 
mute until his fixed eye began to fill; and then, when he 
could bear the agony of unspoken gratitude no longer, he would 

uietly murmur some expression of assent and turn away, as 
though to break the spell. 

It was not until the general election of 1841 that Mr. Cobden 
obtained his seat in Parliament. The agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was then beginning to assume somewhat of the 
menacing proportions by which it was afterwards known, and 
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the newly-returned member for Stockport was the life and soul 
of the agitation. His first speech in the House of Commons was 
an earnest appeal to men of both parties on behalf of the manu- 
facturing population, then suffering acutely from want of work. 
The Whigs had, on the eve of the general election, offered an 
8s. fixed duty as a compromise; but their bidding came too late 
to appease commercial discontent, and the newly-formed Associa- 
tion had bound itself to be satisfied with nothing short of the 
total abolition of the tax on bread. Its members authorized 
him, moreover, to declare—as he did openly in his maiden 
speech—that they would give all the political support they 
could command to whichever party in the State should first con- 
cede the great principle at stake. A meeting of ministers of 
religion of all denominations had likewise confided to him the 
presentation to Parliament of their remonstrances and prayers 
on behalf of their famished flocks. A majority of the new Par- 
liament, elate with party triumph and confiding in the pledges 
of Sir Robert Peel to maintain Protection, received the most 
touching statements of popular suffering with derisive cheers ; 
and the outgoing Whigs were in no humour to lend support 
to a man who avowed his indifference to party combinations, 
and his readiness to sacrifice party interests for the attainment 
of what they were accustomed to designate as an economic 
crotchet. Lord Melbourne had but a few months before told 
the House of Lords that the man must be mad who would think 
of the entire repeal of the Corn Laws; and he had told the 
Queen that the men who proposed it would take the crown off 
her head: and Lord Melbourne was Prime Minister. But 
Cobden cared for none of these things. The agitation spread 
and grew as the distress deepened. Every month during the 
dismal winter of 1841-42 brought new recruits to its standard. 
Not a few of the squeamish politicians who had lisped on the 
hustings their condescending assent to an 8s. duty, and got 
well beaten for their pains, sent in their subscriptions with an 
intimation that they were now ready to stand, whenever an 
opening offered, on thorough-going Free Trade principles ; and 
in this manner some of them actually did find their way back to 
Westminster. 

We need not dwell upon the five years’ wordy war against 
monopoly, which ended in the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Gladstone to the 
doctrines of the Anti-Corn Law League ; and of the consequent 
disintegration and overthrow of the most powerful Conservative 
party which had existed in England since the death of Mr. Pitt. 
No such moral triumph has ever been accomplished, without the 
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loss of a single life or the striking of a single blow, within the 
same brief space. Religious freedom was the slow work of 
generations. Parliamentary reform took nearly half a century 
in its partial accomplishment. The emancipation of trade had 
been indeed begun, and was pursued tentatively during the 
twenty years preceding the formation of the League; but the 
abolition of a tax on corn, to keep up the rent of land for the 
benefit of the classes who possessed nine-tenths of the seats in 
the Legislature, was a task which to the most experienced and 
enlightened men of the Liberal party seemed desperate, and 
which nothing but the combined wisdom and enthusiasm of true 
political genius could have accomplished. The story has, how- 
ever, so often and so well been told that it needs not to be told 
again. On the eve of his fall from power, the conscience-stricken 
opener of the gates of Protection, which he had spent his prime 
in endeavouring to bar, confessed in the House of Commons 
that no one had contributed so much to bring about that result 
as Mr. Cobden. 

The work, indeed, was done, and the nation was not unmind- 
ful or ungrateful. For its achievement it had been necessary to 
neglect the profitable pursuits of business and to sacrifice leisure, 
gain, and mercantile opportunities of every kind. It was felt 
that the man who had, without ever once alluding to these 
things, practised unflinchingly such self-denial, ought not to go 
uncompensated ; and a very large sum was accordingly sub- 
scribed, chiefly though not altogether in the manufacturing 
districts, as a tribute of acknowledgment for the immeasurable 
benefits conferred. 

The Whigs resumed power, and could find no room in the 
Cabinet for the man by whose courage, energy, and eloquence, 
more than thatof any other man, theirrestoration had been brought 
about. They offered him the subordinate post of Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, which he of course declined. Before the 
struggle was over, Sir Robert Peel addressed to him a letter, 
as remarkable for its contents as for the signature and super- 
scription, in which he reiterated the acknowledgments he had 
made in the House of Commons, that from Mr. Cobden he had 
tardily learned the wisdom and necessity of Free Trade in corn. 
He explained with his accustomed clearness and completeness 
the considerations by which he had been governed in breaking 
with his party, and renouncing power for the sake of accom- 
plishing a great national good; and concluded by expressing 
a wish that he and his correspondent might in future meet as 
private acquaintances, if not friends. Mr. Cobden replied in 
befitting terms to this communication; but he went abroad 
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Tour in 1846-47. 15 
before any opportunity arose of meeting the ex-minister ; and on 
his return, from some cause unexplained, no further step, we 
believe, on either side was taken towards a rapprochement. 

On his way to Paris he had an interview with Louis Philippe 
at the Chateau d’Eu. ‘The king was very, civil and communi- 
‘cative,’ but left on his visitor the impression that he ‘ did not 
‘like to discuss the Free-trade question.’ The diplomate-king, 
by the grace of gold, charter, monopoly, and corruption, was too 
wary to commit himself to a triumphant tribune on his travels ; 
and whatever may have been his wishes or convictions, he was 
too much afraid of setting any new stone rolling in France, and 
too much out of humour just then with Palmerston and his 
colleagues, to let fall anything that might be turned into an 
encouragement of even economic agitation in his ignitable 
dominions. 

On the 18th of August the Duc d’Harcourt presided at a 
public dinner given to Mr. Cobden, by the chiefs of the Liberal 
party and leading economists of France. M. Horace Say occu- 
pied the vice-chair, and amongst those present were Baron Billing, 
MM. Duperon and Renouard (peers), and MM. Garnier Pagés, 
Leon Faucher, G. Beaumont, M. Chevalier, and other men of 
distinction. He received much attention from M. Duchatel, the 
Minister of the Interior, and the Duc de Broglie, who impressed 
him as being ‘a man of elevated moral and religious sentiments, 
‘but wanting in the masculine qualities requisite to sway a French 
‘political party.’ Of the Abbé de Lamennais he speaks ‘as a 
‘meek little man, religious in a certain sense, and with a heart.’* 
He was naturally struck with the want of knowledge on econo- 
mical questions betrayed by many of the ablest politicians he 
encountered ; but, on the whole, his visit to the French capital 
was one unceasing round of compliment and congratulation. 

After a brief stay at Bordeaux, where likewise he was enter- 
tained in public by the leading merchants and bankers of the 
City of the Vine, he crossed into Spain. At Madrid another 
festival in his honour awaited him, at which several of the 
leading politicians of the Chamber of Representatives took part. 
While in the Spanish capital he witnessed a bull-fight for the 
first time. The spectacle pained him deeply. ‘So long,’ he 
wrote, ‘as this continues to be the popular sport of high and 
‘low, so long will the people be indifferent to human lite, and 
‘have their civil contests marked with displays of cruelty which 
‘make other nations shudder.’ Narvaez struck him as the man 
of ‘most practical sense and knowledge’ of the politicians he 
met with at Madrid; for he admitted many of the evils of the 
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prohibitive system, and owned that one-fourth of the population 
of Andalusia were more or less engaged in contraband trade ; 
but he argued that none but a very strong government could 
reform the tariff in Spain, and that, if one administration fell in 
the attempt, no other could be formed for many years that 
would touch it. The aspect of the Peninsula and its people, in 
the eyes of the Manchester Manufacturer, was not encouraging: 
‘The Spaniards of the last two centuries seem literally to have 
‘done nothing but glorify themselves for the deeds of their 
‘ancestors, or loll in the shades of their olives and vines, and 
‘leave to nature the task of feeding and clothing them.’ En- 
tertainments awaited him at Cadiz and Malaga, and by the 
end of the year he had completed his tour in Southern 
Spain. 

Pat Genoa, on the 16th January, 1847, the Marquis d’Azeglio 
presided at the feast wherewith the descendants of the old mer- 
chant princes of the Gulf welcomed him to their shores. A 
still more inspiriting ovation was given in his honour at Rome, 
in the following month, which, considering that it took place 
almost under the walls of the Vatican, and apparently without 
provoking the slightest jealousy on the part of the newly- 
elected Pope or his advisers, seemed to him ‘the most charming 
‘proof of the wide-spread sympathy for Free-trade principles 
‘which he had seen in the course of his travels.’* Among other 
notabilities, he was introduced, during his stay in Southern 
Italy, to the Count of Syracuse, a younger member of the 
Bourbon family of Naples. He found him, ‘for a king’s 
‘brother, a very clear-headed, well-informed man.’+ Pio Nono 
received him on the 22nd February, 1847, at an audience which 
lasted a good while. He was habited in a simple dress of 
white flannel, spoke unaffectedly and with much earnestness 
of the good work which had lately been accomplished in 
England by the abolition of the Corn Laws, and dwelt with 
especial emphasis on the means whereby so great a change had 
been effected. His visitor called his attention to ‘he desecra- 
tion of hallowed memories in Spain, where bull-fights were 
constantly held, as the public advertisements declared, in honour 
of the Virgin, or the patron saint of the locality. The Pope 
said he was obliged for the suggestion, and promised to mention 
the matter to his Nuncio. On the day after this interview, Mr. 
Cobden dined with the ill-fated Count Rossi, then French Ambas- 
sador at Rome. At Naples he was much struck by what he saw 
in the Pompeian Museum. ‘Ina couple of hours spent in these 
‘rooms, I became better acquainted with the ancient Roman 
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‘people than I could have been by reading all the histories ever 
‘ written about them.’* 

King Ferdinand desired to see him, and tried to make him 
believe that he too had become a proselyte to Free-trade, as did 
most of the men of political and literary distinction at his Court. 
They asked many questions about the solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty ; for the apprehended famine, whose coming shadow had 
scared Sir Robert Peel into surrendering the last outworks of 
monopoly, was still impending; the failure of the State trials 
to crush agitation was still fresh in men’s minds; and though 
less energetic and threatening than in former days, O’Connell 
still lived. Everywhere interrogatories were put to Mr. Cobden 
about the condition of Ireland and its future. Twenty years 
are come and gone since then, and English statesmanship during 
that time, to its shame be it spoken, has never dared to look 
that question in the face. The month of April was spent in 
Florence, where he was received with open arms by the men 
of letters, and many of the foreign residents of that delightful 
city. The first public dinner said to have been ever given there, 
was that in his honour, under the presidency of M. Peruzzi; La 
Farina, the historian, Prince Poniatowski, and many other indi- 
viduals of distinction, beit.g present. The report of the proceed- 
ings was delayed for some days, and was not permitted to 
appear until the consent of the Grand Duke had been formally 
signified, in consequence of his name having been mentioned 
in some of the speeches; yet his was considered, and in point of 
fact’ actually was, the best beloved and respected of the old 
governments of Italy. Leghorn was not wanting in hospitality 
to the traveller, and there he found once more, for the first 
time since he had quitted England, the greeting of fellow- 
countrymen of his own class and calling, who could appreciate 
more vividly than many of his Southern entertainers the amaz- 
ing difficulties he had had to encounter in his long struggle for 
the emancipation of commerce, and the specific worth of what 
he had done. At Turin he spent many pleasant and instructive 
days. Among the first who called on him were Scialoja, and 
Charles Cavour,—‘a young man,’ as he observed, ‘with a sound, 
‘practical head.’ The incipient statesman clutched eagerly at 
the opportunity of learning all he could from lips so ready to 

impart information. He had recently visited England, and 
studied her industrial and political institutions ; and although 
as yet he did not pretend any more than the rest of his class to 
see his way to national independence, he already believed in the 
possibility of working up to constitutionalism and to agricul- 
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tural and commercial freedom in Piedmont. The administration 
was still indeed in the hands of the ultra partisans of resistance; 
and the king, who had never recovered his early disenchantment 
with popular efforts, was too weak and wavering to originate 
any measure of importance in the direction of progress. Cavour 
spent most of his time with Mr. Cobden or his family during 
their stay, and frequently accompanied them in their walks and 
drives into the country; and with his uncle, the Marquis 
Cavour, with whom he then lived, and MM. Balbo, Collobiano, 
Polloni, Battista, Bignon, the future minister attended the ban- 
quet on the 24th May, to do honour to the Apostle of Free 
Trade. A like celebration followed in the ensuing week at 
Milan, and also at Venice. At Vienna he was treated with 
every mark of distinction by Prince Metternich, as at St. 
Petersburg by Count Nesselrode. At Berlin, Humboldt, Ranke, 
Eichhorn, Bodelschwing, and most of the eminent men engaged 
in the administration, were prompt in paying their respects : and 
he was entertained at dinner by the king. His long tour ended 
with a visit to Hamburg; and by the middle of October 1847 
he found himself once more at home. It was a moment of 
extreme depression and anxiety. The deferred famine had more 
than decimated the population of Ireland; and gold had been 
sent out of the country to buy corn in such quantities, that the 
Bank of England was, under the Act of 1844, compelled to 
raise the rate of discount to 10 per cent., and was only enabled 
to reduce it to 8 per cent. by a Treasury minute suspending the 
operation of the statute. 

In Parliament he never took any part in debates respecting 
the currency ; and in private he used sometimes to say play- 
fully, ‘ When a man begins by telling me that we can do nothing 
‘ right until the Bank Charter is annulled, I always suspect that 
‘he is a little mad, at least on one point; and so I try to turn 
‘ the conversation.” He had voted for Peel’s Bank Act in 1844, 
hoping that it would be an improvement on previous legislation ; 
but after twenty years’ experience he inclined to regard it 
as a failure, and to anticipate that, whenever pressure or panic 
should cause its suspension a third time, it must be virtually 
abandoned. 

In the new Parliament which met in November 1847, Mr. 
Cobden took his seat as member for the West Riding of York- 
shire, for which, in his absence, he had been chosen, and for 
which he continued to sit for the ten following years. It was 
not in human nature that he should be unconscious of the com- 
parative neglect and disparagement wherewith he was treated 
by the privileged politicians of his own country, and which con- 
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trasted so strongly and so strangely with what he had experienced 
abroad. That he never condescended to notice it outside the 
inner circle of friendship and intimacy, does not touch the 
question—how such folly and such injustice came to pass? No 
proposal was made to him to join the administration; and 
though he gave it his general support, his remonstrances against 
certain measures which he disapproved, were on more than one 
occasion, repelled in a tone and in terms little short of insulting. 
In the discussions on the Alien Act, and on the Bill which for 
the first time constituted open and advised speaking on poli- 
tical subjects sufficient proof of ‘ treason-felony ;’ on many items 
of domestic expenditure, and on many important points of 
colonial policy; on the memorable affair of compensation to 
M. Pacifico; on the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, and generally 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform, he differed from the 
Whigs: and the estrangement thus engendered continued to the 
end, without bitterness or resentment on his part, but not 
without consequences which it would lead us too far to enter 
into here. 

By many, whose prejudices he offended in the earnest pursuit 
of objects he deemed politically just, he was called a demagogue. 
They saw the proofs of his popularity, and they measured his 
self-love by their own; they felt that the self-made man was 
able to wield a power which, with all the adventitious aids of 
birth and wealth and station, they could not gain; and they 
could not persuade themselves that the exercise of this power 
had not created an appetite which must ever yearn and crave. 
They felt the keen edge of his argumentative eloquence in 
debate: and they would not believe that the man who could thus 
overthrow opponents did not love the encounter and exult in 
victory. They knew not the man, or the spirit that animated 
him. There never was any one who had in him less of the love 
of ambition, or the lust of triumph. He neither feared or shunned 
the fight; and he rejoiced with child-like glee in the success 
of his cause. But it was the triumph of the cause, not of Cobden, 
that he fought for; and far from relishing the opportunity of 
giving battle, or exulting in the humiliation of adversaries, he 
would readily, at any moment, have secured success by the 
timely conversion of opponents to sound views, rather than have 
hazarded the result of public contention. To say that he did 
not value personal influence, founded as his was, on personal 
ability and worth alone, would indeed be untrue; and to say 
that he was insensible to the tribute of popular sympathy and 
admiration, would be idle. But the gratification these were 
capable of affording him were essensially transitory and sub- 
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ordinate to that which other and more enduring instincts craved. 
He delighted in quiet, and he loved love. In the happy faces 
of the children who never feared him, and the genial talk of 
friends with whom he never differed sharply, it was his delight 
to pass his time. Society, so-called, rather bored him; and public 
display was to him, a matter of penance, not of pride. The 
proceedings he originated in the House of Commons were not 
numerous; and the total number of his speeches there, con- 
sidering the length of time he sat in that assembly, will be 
found to have been, by comparison with other notabilities, but 
few. In some degree this may perhaps be accounted for, by 
his extreme aversion to taking part in debate, without having 
fully matured what he had to say, ‘and the best way of putting 
it,’ as he was wont to phrase it. "But a good deal must likewise 
be set down to the account of his reluctance to provoke angry 
dispute with men, towards whom he could never bring himself 
to teel anything like hostility. He might laugh at their follies 
and make merry with their inconsistencies, in his own limited 
circle of intimate friends ; but when urged to expose their errors 
publicly, and to resist the impolicy they recommended, he was 
rarely known to indulge in sarcasm or scoff; for he thought 
that a legislator’s words, like those of a judge, should, as 
Bacon says, be ‘wise, and not taunting.’ At heart he dis- 
liked conflict ; and there was for him no “pleasure in inflicting 
pain. His blows were heavy when they fell, and, roused by a 
sense of indignation at oppression or injustice, he dealt them 
with a will. Yet he oftentimes—oftener than the world at large 
could easily have been persuaded—generously forbore. He not 
only could make great allowance ‘for educational and social 
habits of expression, thought, and action not in accordance with 
his own, but he practically did so; and while no man was less 
swayed by the influence of society around him, he was content 
with the enjoyment of his own simple-minded liberty, without 
cavilling at the fopperies, affectations, or antipathies of those 
who he knew disliked him. 

One evening, as he drove to the House of Commons, to take 
part in a debate which it was expected would be of the sharpest, 
his companion, who probably looked forward to the coming 
struggle with somewhat of bellicose enthusiasm, rallied him 
gently on being what he called dull; and strove to rekindle his 
spirit, by anticipating the weakness and way wardness in blunder- 
ing which their adversaries were certain to betray, and by 
holding forth the promise of inevitable triumph. He was not 
to be roused from his dejection, however, and he said calmly— 
‘I know you can enjoy it all, and perhaps it is so best; but I 
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‘hate having to beard in this way hundreds of well-meaning, 
‘ wrong-headed people, and to face the look of rage and loath- 
‘ing with which they regard me. I had a thousand times 
‘rather not have to do it; but it must be done.’ 

It was in this spirit that in 1854 he took a course that for the 
time undoubtedly lessened his general popularity, by opposing 
the Russian war. From his first entrance into public life he 
had questioned the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, primarily 
and especially with reference to the maintenauce of the Ottoman 
Empire; and when at length that long-slumbering question 
came to issue, the complete antagonism between them was 
more than ever reveal d. 

In the spring of 1856, there befell him a calamity whose 
lingering shadow overcast all his remaining years :— 


* One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes ; 
To which live nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting.’ 


His only son, a youth of singular promise, and endeared to him 
by every tie of pride and affection, was suddenly struck down by 
illness at Weinheim, where he was at school ; and the same letter 
that brought intelligence of the fact, conveyed also the tidings 
of his death. It was long before the bereaved father recovered 
from this heavy blow. By degrees indeed he learned resigna- 
tion ; and, consoled by the sympathy of a numerous and attached 
circle of friends, he manfully strove to battle with his grief, 
and to soothe that of those loved ones who needed his example 
and his care. 

In the autumn of the same year a congress was summoned to 
meet at Brussels, of the friends of international interchange 
and amity, at which his recent bereavement rendered it im- 
possible for him to appear. In declining, about the same 
period, a kind invitation from friends at Paris, he alluded 
with his usual unselfishness to the weight that hung upon his 
own spirits and those of his domestic circle:—* We must 
‘ throw upon our friends as little as possible of the burden of 
‘uur grief; for who has mot his own share of sorrow at some 
‘period of his life to endure? The same circumstance will 
‘ prevent me from going to Brussels, as I should have otherwise 
‘ liked to do.’ His interest in the progress of opinion was not, 
however, quenched even in affliction. In the same letter he 
seemed to revive, as he thought of the ettorts then making in 
Belgium by the mercantile community there, to promote the 
great cause with which his name was identified :—‘ We cannot 
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‘help admiring the noble attitude of that little kingdom, in 
‘thus offering its capital and its public halls as the place of 
‘rendezvous for kindred minds from all parts of the world. 
‘.... Ihave been a good deal struck with the energy and 
‘talent displayed by the iron-traders of Belgium, in their 
‘agitation. It seems a bond fide movement, in which the ma- 
‘nufacturers and merchants are taking a leading part. The 
‘ best thing they can do for the cause of Free Trade is to carry 
‘ out the principle in their own country; and thus set a good 
‘ example to their neighbours.’ 

The culminating point of his opposition to Lord Palmerston, 
as a minister, was not reached until the famous controversy 
regarding the Jorcha, called the Arrow, the seizure of whose 
crew, while bearing the British flag, in the Canton river, led 
to the bombardment of the town by Admiral Seymour’s fleet, 
and to a great destruction of property and life. Lord Clarendon, 
with the sanction of Lord Palmerston, praised and thanked 
the English authorities, civil and military, in China, for their 
promptitude and vigour. A vote of censure, on the ground of 
inhumanity and needless violence, was carried in the House of 
Lords; and on the motion of the member for the West Riding, 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sydney 
Herbert, a similar condemnation was carried in the Commons, 
by a majority of sixteen. Parliament was dissolved. The West 
Riding, it was believed, would not again return the man who 
had conferred on its industry so many benefits, and he was 
asked to stand for Huddersfield, where, to the surprise and 
mortification of his friends, he was defeated by a ministerialist 
whose local influence was great. The current of popular feeling 
ran so strong that Messrs. Bright and Gibson were unseated at 
Manchester ; Messrs. Layard, Miall, W. J. Fox, and others lost 
their seats ; and but for Mr. Cobden’s timely interposition, Sir 
James Graham would have given way at Carlisle. The wrong 
thus inflicted would, it was supposed, be soon repaired by some 
other constituency; but months rolled by, and the national 
reproach of his exclusion from the legislature was not effaced. 
He felt that exclusion deeply. In a letter addressed to the writer 
in the following year, who had inquired after his health and pur- 
suits at Dunford, he wrote, in bitterness of heart, that—‘ He was 
‘ learning to promote the happiness of pigs, and to give them 
‘better food than they had had before; and he had this en- 
‘ couragement—that they could not make him feel that they 
‘were ungrateful.” It was not until the general election of 
1859 that he was restored to his place in Parliament, being 
chosen, during his absence in America, member for Rochdale. 
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Before his return to England the new Parliament had met; 
and by the combination of parties inaugurated at a meeting held 
at Willis’ Rooms, Lord Derby and his friends were driven from 
power, and Lord Palmerston was again placed at the head of 
affairs. Seats in the Cabinet were conceded to Lord Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. M. Gibson, who, in 1858, had aided in the 
overthrow of the noble Viscount’s former Administration by their 
votes of censure on the Conspiracy Bill; and it was announced 
that the Presidency of the Board of Trade was reserved for Mr. 
Cobden. On his arrival at Liverpool he learned for the first 
time the administrative changes that had taken place, and re- 
ceived the Premier’s invitation to join his Government. In an 
interview with Lord Palmerston a few days afterwards, while 
acknowledging in frank and courteous terms the value of the 
compliment, he stated fully the reasons why he felt it would be 
incompatible with his sense of self-respect, and his character for 
consistency, to take confidential office under the man whose 
policy he had always opposed as wasteful and dangerous. Lord 
Palmerston would have had him reconsider the matter; but he 
declined, saying that his resolution was fixed, and that he thought 
any other course could only involve them both in embarrassment 
and ridicule. Those who never wished to see him in the Cabinet 
affected to take this refusal as proof that he was an impracticable 
man who could find fault with the work of others, but who would 
never himself incur the responsibilities of official life. Nothing 
could be more foreign to his disposition or feeling than such an 
inference, and an occasion soon‘arose for its disinterested refuta- 
tion in a way equally unexpected and remarkable. 

The suggestion having been publicly made by Mr. Bright, 
that the first step towards a reduction of armaments, and the 
cultivation of more intimate ties between England and France, 
would probably be found in a Treaty of Commerce between the 
two countries, M. Michel Chevalier wrote to Mr. Cobden 
assuring him of the favourable disposition of the Imperial 
Government, and encouraging him to urge upon the English 
Administration the expediency of making the attempt. After 
due reflection he resolved to do so. Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
- Gladstone entered into his views, and authorized him to visit 
Paris, using his own discéretion in feeling his way with those in 
authority there, towards the attainment of so desirable an object. 
Accompanied by his family, he took up his residence for the 
winter in the French capital, and put himself in communication 
with the ministers of Napoleon III. For some time little pro- 
gress was made. The wall of prejudice in favour of prohibition 
and protecticn looked higher and more hard to scale when near 
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its base than it had done at a distance. Men like M. Rouher 
and M. Fould appreciated the importance, moral and material, 
of multiplying ties of reciprocal profit between the two nations ; 
but others holding equal or higher political rank dissented from 
them, and discountenanced as far as in them lay the project of 
a treaty. Weeks were consumed in preliminary discussions ; 
and in weariness of spirit, the untitled, unsalaried, and unpreten- 
tious plenipotentiary of England oftentimes was ready to despair. 
He was supported, however, by the consciousness of being en- 
gaged in an endeavour to accomplish an unmixed good, and by 
the noble ambition of showing that, without being disciplined in 
diplomatic forms, a man who thoroughly understood the interests 
of his country might be its best diplomatist. 

One evening, on his return home, he asked a friend whom he 
found awaiting him, whether he could guess in whose company 
he had spent the last hour. ‘You must keep it a secret,’ he 
said, laughing; ‘by which I mean that you must really tell 
‘nobody. For although, as you know, i hate mysteries, it 
‘would make me very uncomfortable if the thing were talked 
‘of.’ His companion guessed in vain, and was at last told that 
the volunteer envoy had had an interview with the Emperor. 
Strange to say, a rumour of the fact ran through the clubs and 
cafés the same night; and his confidant being questioned on the 
point, could hit upon no more innocent way of throwing public 
curiosity off the scent, than by suggesting gravely, that the 
blunderer who had watched at the gate of St. Cloud might have 
mistaken Lord Brougham for Mr. Cobden. It is not, perhaps, 
surprising that he was not proof against the fascination of 
manner and of calm indomitable will that has contributed so 
much to the creation, and still more to the consolidation, of all 
but unlimited power in the present ruler of France. The 
interview had been desired by his Majesty ; and it was valued at 
the moment by the ardent Free Trader, not as a compliment to 
the reputation he had already earned, but as the expression of 
a sagacious wish to be further informed by competent authority 
how the revenue of a country might be secured with lightened 
taxation, and how the wages of labour might be enhanced while 
invested capital, long used to the artificial shelter and forcing- 
beds of protection, was exposed to the all-penetrating breath of 
free competition. Beside the political hazard attendant on any 
failure of a financial experiment, Napoleon III. had, by the 
necessity of his position, to incur the greatest amount of personal 
responsibility—we had almost said peril—in the matter. No 
one believed, and no one could be made to believe, that the idea 
of revolutionizing the commercial system of France originated 
with any minister or any party in or out of doors. What 
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Turgot had so memorably tried and failed to do in the days of 
Legitimate Absolutism, there was no man who would venture 
officially to recommend under the new order of things. Re- 
publicans and Constitutionalists had always been divided in 
opinion about the theory of trade; and the traditions of the 
First Empire all seemed to bar the way. The compact weight 
of vested interests lay heavily in one scale; and there was little 
of any weight in the other but a conviction of truth and right 
and policy in the mind of the taciturn and undemonstrative 
sovereign. What must have been the incisive force, unaided and 
self-adequate, that wrought in such a mind as that of the 
Emperor’s such a conviction! What would we not give fora 
snatch of that first conversation, to be followed up in due time 
by others of like import, between two men so utterly and intensely 
opposite in their ways of thought and action! On more than 
one occasion invitations to the Imperial table were proffered, 
and a wish was intimated through the proper quarter that Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobden might be included among the autumnal guests 
at Compiégne. But the repugnance to court ceremony and state 
of every kind was too inveterate to be overcome. He had never 
been recognised as worthy of such honour in his own country, 
he said, and how could he accept it therefore in another? Lest 
his refusal should in any sense be taken amiss, he supplemented 
his political apology with one on the score of health, which he 
pleaded as disabling him from enjoying just then the excitement 
of so luxurious and glittering a sphere. 

During his stay in Paris, he was beset with applications for 
his name and influence in the promotion of joint-stock companies 
of various kinds. Hardly a day passed without letters from 
sanguine projectors, offering him directorships in their promisful 
undertakings, with the usual guarantee against loss, and upon 
any terms as to shares he chose to name. His sense of what 
was due to himself, to his character as the representative of his 
country, and to the cause he had in hand, rendered it impossible 
that he should entertain any of these proposals. He referred 
them all to his. friend Mr. Ellison, with whom an intimacy of 
many years had begotten confidence the most completely un- 
reserved; and by him they were generally answered. Ordina 
speculators were thus easily got rid of, and were heard of by 
him no more, his friend’s position as a banker in Paris enabling 
him to discriminate in what terms each of the various applications 
ought most fitly to be declined. There were some whose im- 
posing air and provoking tone of bienfaisance disturbed for the 
moment the negotiator’s equanimity. One day he received a 
courteous but somewhat condescending intimation, that one of 
the greatest financial adventurers of the day intended to call 
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on him on the morrow, with the view of laying before him a 
forthcoming scheme of more than ordinary magnificence, and 
which, in the slang of the Bourse, would be found to present 
features of peculiar importance to those who might be fortunate 
enough to be connected with it. Mr. Cobden requested his 
confidential adviser to be present at the interview, which the 
latter declined upon the ground that his doing so would pro- 
bably prove a restraint, and would consequently lead only to a 
second visit or a correspondence, both of which it was desirable 
to avoid. But he consented to be within reach should anything 
occur rendering reference to him necessary. At the hour ap- 
pointed the subtle weaver of golden dreams appeared, bowed 
benignantly to the wn-worldlywise diplomatist, whose single- 
heartedness he probably pitied, while he thought it might be 
turned to account as a cutwater for the gorgeous and heavy- 
laden barge he was about to launch; and, having seated himself 
and thrown open his furred pelisse, he began his revelations in 
the customary strain. His host listened with ill-concealed 
impatience, and eventually cut short the interview by uncon- 
ditionally refusing to take the matter into consideration, stating 
his opinion that, if any public man in France or England lent 
his sanction to the speculation, he would be guilty of complicity 
in something little short of swindling. The scheme, how- 
ever, was too splendid to be abandoned. It did not fail; but 
not very long afterwards its author did, under circumstances 
that gave rise to litigation in many ways remarkable. When 
informed of the catastrophe, Mr. Cobden only remarked that 
he had sometimes regretted not having kept his temper a little 
longer at the interview above described, for he should have liked 
to know the price at which the fellow had ‘ valued his honesty.’ 

One letter only out of a great number that now lie before 
us we shall give in extenso. Some temptations are irresistible. 
Is not this one? He had promised Mr. Ellison to let him 
know the moment the Treaty was actually signed. There had 
been many delays, and to the last some misgivings. At length 
it was a great fact accomplished; and the haste of joy is 
obvious in the wording of the following note :— 

‘ Private. ‘23rd January, 1860. 

‘My pear Sir,— 

‘The Treaty is signed, and will, I hope, in a few years 
change and improve the commercial relations of the two countries, 
I have lost no time, according to promise, in giving you this informa- 
tion. ‘ Believe me, 

‘M. Maurice Ellison. ‘ CoppEN.” 
It is hardly worth while recalling now the forebodings of 
failure, and the thwartings of faction and folly on our own 
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side of the Channel, which had beset every step of the pro- 
tracted negotiation. Even after the Treaty was signed, there 
were many in Parliament and in the press who strove to 
depreciate its importance, and to misrepresent it as a departure 
from true economic principle. The public judgment, however, 
was not disturbed by these cavillings, and the tangible proofs 
of the worth of the new international compact became month 
after month more and more incontestable in the returns of the 
Board of Trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in acknow- 
ledging the obligation which Mr. Cobden had conferred on 
the country and the Government, felicitously noted the rare 
fortune which, after an interval of many years, had a second 
time, enabled the same man to render a signal and splendid 
service to the State. Lord Palmerston was permitted by the 
Queen to offer a baronetcy and the rank of Privy Councillor to 
Mr. Cobden, as some recompense for that service, but he would 
have none; and, with his accustomed gentleness and absence of 
wordy egotism, he begged that he might be excused. Among the 
many congratulations from eminent persons abroad, came one 
especially cordial, both on political and personal grounds, from 
Mr. Charles Sumner, who, when in Europe, had entered fully 
into Mr. Cobden’s anxiety to allay international feelings of dis- 
trust, and. his unbelief in the danger of French invasion. 
‘I am happy,’ he wrote,* ‘in your true success. You are the 
‘great volunteer, with something in your hand better than a 
‘musket. This Commercial Treaty seems like a harbinger of 
‘glad tidings. Let that get into full operation, and the war 
‘system must be discontinued.’ 

The following winter and spring he spent at Algiers, for the 
benefit of his health. He had become of late years more suscep- 
tible of cold, which affected him with loss of voice, and at times 
with difficulty of breathing. In the charming climate of the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean he eluded for the time the 
attacks of his only enemy ; and in the enjoyment of that best of 
material blessings,—the unconsciousness of physical weakness. 
He seemed, on his return to England in May 1861, to have 
grown young again. 

His correspondence, like his conversation, at this period was 
full of solicitude about the course of events in America, and the 
consequences to Europe. An anti-slavery President had been 
elected, and the civil war had begun. From the outset he 
avowed his conviction that the geographical difficulties in the 
way of separation between North and South would prove insur- 
mountable. The Western States, he thought, would never 
agree to leave the gates of their export trade, as he termed the 

* 16th February, 1860. 
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mouths of the Mississippi, in hands that might at any time be 
hostile. He knew from personal acquaintance, that communi- 
ties living by agriculture were less likely to be soon depressed 
by the financial changes incident to civil war than their brethren 
of the seaboard. He regarded President Lincoln as the imper- 
sonation of their indomitable will, and felt persuaded that they 
would persist in the prolongation of the war until the over- 
matched Confederates were exhausted. The proposal of the 
French Government to ours for joint intervention he strongly 
disapproved, not only on general grounds of principle, but 
because he was satisfied that it would fail. It would be impos- 
sible, as he conceived, to transport across the Ocean any force 
capable of coercing the United States into separation. The 
improvements made in the munitions of war tended greatly, 
in his view, to strengthen those who stood on the defensive 
against assault from a distant enemy. The engines of warfare 
had become so vast and so complicated in their appliances, 
that they were not easily conveyed for a long distance from 
home. ‘This was, he thought, a salutary tendency in human 
affairs, as it was to be presumed ‘that they who fought on their 
‘own soil were more likely to be in the right, than they who 
‘went far away from home to find a battle-field.’ 

He sympathised intensely with the sufferings of Lancashire, 
and pleaded hard, though long in vain, that the factory hands 
should by timely measures be saved from sinking to the level of 
— before receiving public aid. In this as in other instances 

is wise counsel was disregarded, until many of the evils it 
would have averted had beenrealized; and then the truth, officially 
re-discovered, was tardily confessed, and its demands conceded. 

But we must bring our recollections to a close. His last 
speech in public was addressed to his constituents at Rochdale 
early in November 1864. The weather was inclement and the 
place of meeting cold. He spoke at greater length than usual 
on the various topics of the day; and after the excitement and 
exertion were over. he felt a chill which he was unable for many 
hours to shake off. He returned to Dunford, and, yielding to 
the advice of his physician, hardly left his house for the three 
ensuing months. When the proposal was made in Parliament, 
however, to vote large sums of money for fortifications in 
Canada, his desire to take part in opposing the scheme out- 
weighed all considerations of prudence; and on one of the 
coldest days of the coldest March within our recollection he 
came to town. The consequences of that fatal journey are 
well known. After a few days’ suffering he sunk to rest, his 
life-work done—such work as few in any age or country have 
been good and great enough to do. 
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Art. II.—(1.) A System of Medicine.* Elited by J. Russenn 
Reynotps, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to University College 
Hospital, and Holme Professor of Clinical Medicine in Uni- 
versity College, London. Vol. I., General Diseases. Mac- 
millan and Co. 1865. 

Articles on Relapsing Fever. By J. Warsurton Beast, M.D., 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 
Fever. By G. Bucnanan, M.D. Lond., 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital, &c. &e. 

——— Typhoid Fever. By Jonn Hartey, M.D. Lond., 
Assist. Physician to the London Fever Hospital 
and King’s College Hospital. 

—— Cholera. By E. Gooveve, M.B., Surgeon-Major 
H.M. Bengal Army, Professor of Medicine in 
the Medical College of Calcutta. 

—— Epidemic Diarrhea. By the Same. 

—— Scarlet Fever. By Samuet Jones Gee, M.D. 
Lond., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 

—— Measles. By Sypney Ruincer, M.D. Lond, 
Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children and to Univ. Coll. Hospital. 

—— Influenza. By Epmunp Parkes, M.D., F.RS., 
F.R.C.P., Professor of Hygiene in the Army 
Medical School. 

—— Whooping-cough. By Evwarp Smitu, M.D., F.R.S., 

F.R.C P., late Assist. Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption. 

Yellow Fever. By Joun Macponatp, M.D., R.N., 
F.RS., &e. &e. 

(2.) A Treatise on the Continued Fevers of Great Britain. By 
Cuas. Murcuison, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital. Longmans. 1863. 

(3.) Registrar-General’s Report on Cholera in England. 1848-9. 

(4.) Report on Epidemic Cholera to the Royal College of 
Physicians. 1854. 

(5.) Pettenkofer, Verbreitungs-art der Cholera. Munich, 1855, 

(6.) Report of the Cholera Committee to the Vestry of St. James’, 
Westminster. 1855, 

(7.) Report to the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, on Yellow 
Fever at Swansea. By G. Bucuanan, M.D., &. 1865, 
(8.) Hirsch, Handbuch der historisch-geographischen Pathologie. 

Erlangen, 1860. 


Tue British public is just now undergoing one of those 
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panics which it suffers, at certain intervals, from the appre- 
hension that Epidemic Disease of a terribly fatal kind is about 
to devastate the kingdom. The approach of the dreaded cholera 
raises in almost every mind vague terrors which the experience 
of exceptional years of pestilence has rendered traditional ; and 
we are not unlikely to drift helplessly into mere paralysis, at 
the very time when we need to have all our wits about us. 
Nothing is so effectual in calming the unreasoning fears of a 
time like the present, as the investigation of our real knowledge 
of the evils which we dread ; it is no slight gain if we learn to 
view the plague with which we are threatened as a scientific 
problem for inquiry rather than a subject for unreasonable 
terror. In the following pages, we shall endeavour to show 
that public sentiment has been unduly excited by the prospect 
of one kind of danger, at the very time when other matters of 
equal and indeed of far greater importance to the national 
health are neglected or ill understood. We propose to review 
briefly such conclusions as medical science has been able to 
announce with some confidence, with regard to the special forms 
of epidemic disease to which this country is liable; and it is 
needless to say, that in a popular article, such as would alone be 
suited to the pages of this Review, we must limit ourselves to 
those practical considerations, as to prevention and mitigation, 
in respect of which the general public have duties and respon- 
sibilities of their own to fulfil. 

In one point of view these epidemic scourges of the earth, so 
far from presenting a specially gloomy aspect to the physician, 
are among the most tangible proofs to him of the reality and 
importance of his work. He boldly names them Preventable. 
He tells the impatient generation which sees its ranks decimated 
by what seems an utterly anomalous, incomprehensible, and 
irresistible power of destruction, that the time will come, and 
indeed is visibly coming, when the diseases which form the 
largest sources of mortality will be extinguished, or confined 
within narrow limits, by the enlarged resources of science. 
It may not be the lot of this generation, or of the coming one, 
to see this consummation ; but the student of medicine gathers 
omens of success in the future from past victories in this field 
which it is impossible for a layman rightly to appreciate; and 
his faith never wavers, even under the severest pressure of 
present disappointment. No one who is not imbued with the 
spirit of modern medical inquiry can understand the grounds 
of this confidence. For example, let us consider for a moment 
the now familiar phenomenon of the disappearance of inter- 
mittent fevers, in consequence of the drainage and cultivation 
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of the marshy districts, which are their proper habitat and place 
of birth. To the public, the disappearance (in England, for 
instance) of these diseases, though in itself gratifying, suggests 
no increased confidence in the resources of medicine; for the 
local annihilation of the pest seems to have been as purely 
accidental as we dare call anything. The physician views the 
matter very differently. He looks upon the whole series of 
facts observed in the case as a most useful piece of analysis, 
ready performed to his hand, of which he eagerly avails him- 
self in speculating upon epidemic disease in general; and in 
fact there is no single recorded circumstance in medical history 
which has been more fruitful in suggesting thoughts which 
have led to practical results in preventive medicine. It is 
impossible to say how much of our improved knowledge of the 
mode of propagation of many diseases, and specially of typhoid 
fever and cholera, is not, directly or indirectly, due to the 
important considerations forced upon the medical mind by the 
events which have happened in regard to the extermination of 
ague by drainage. Certain it is, that reflection upon this 
circumstance had the greatest share in leading to what we 
shall hereafter notice as almost the only thoroughly valuable 
observation which has been made in regard to the propagation 
of cholera—the discovery by Dr. Snow of the frequent propa- 
gation of the disease by impure drinking-water. 

Often, indeed, has it happened, that from the seemingly most 
desperate features of modern epidemics, there has directly 
originated the one all-important observation which has made 
possible a whole system of preventive régime. It needs but to 
study the history of the Irish Famine fevers, and the subsequent 
epidemics of Typhus, to find an instance in point. We may 
safely say that the greatest discovery of this century, in regard to 
the causation of epidemic disease, as witnessed in Great Britain, 
arose out of the terrible circumstances of the dreadful Irish 
famine-pestilence of the years 1846 and 1847. Upon the 
persons of the unfortunate Irish, there were worked out, first, 
the great problem of the nature of true starvation-fevers ; and 
secondly, the differentiation of the true contagious typhus from 
the former. Such results as this, and the discovery of the 
propagation of Typhoid fever through the medium of decom- 
posing organic matters, are far more than mere medical 
curiosities ; indeed, as we shall hope to show in the proper 
place, they form the legitimate basis, not only for a greatly 
improved medical treatment of some of the most important 
British epidemics, but also for a most promising system of 
sanitary legislation, which can hardly be much longer delayed. 
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It seems necessary, in commencing the discussion of our 
subject, to clear up some elementary points with regard to the 
definition of terms. At the risk, therefore, of appearing to be 
superfluously minute, we must premise that by Epidemic diseases 
we mean to specify those maladies which, whether they habi- 
tually form part of the catalogue of the diseases of any country 
or not, are at intervals imported afresh from without, and take, 
more or less suddenly, a greatly increased development, both as 
to the number of individuals whom they attack and the pro- 
portionate mortality. 

Of the human diseases of this class which have infested Great 
Britain and Ireland, the following is, for practical purposes, 
a complete list :—Plague, typhus fever, typhoid fever, relapsing 
fever, malarial fevers (including intermittents and remittents), 
sweating sickness, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, chicken- 
pox, diphtheria, whooping-cough, influenza, erysipelas, puerperal 
fever, cholera, and epidemic diarrhea. 

It would be waste of time, however, to dwell upon all these 
diseases, because there are a few of them which, from their 
prevalence or their fatality, altogether outweigh the rest in 
practical interest. The malarial fevers are now only repre- 
sented in this country by the agues which infect some marshy 
districts: and the deaths from this class of disorders are but 
trifling in number. Small-pox has, it is true, not altogether 
ceased to be occasionally fatal to considerable numbers, but we 
all clearly understand that nothing hinders its extinction but 
the difficulty of enforcing the universal use of vaccination. 
The plague and the sweating sickness are happily never 
known here now, though formerly so destructive. Chicken-pox 
is a trivial complaint. LErysipelas and puerperal fever do not 
come under the head of serious and widely spreading epidemics, 
and their outbreak in particular places (such as hospitals, &c.) 
is becoming less and less common now that the first principles 
of hygiene are well understood by medical men. ‘The remaining 
diseases, which are to form the subject of this paper, will be 
divided into three groups: in the first we shall place relapsing 
fever and typhus; in the second, typhoid fever, cholera, and 
epidemic diarrhcea ; and in the third, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping-cough, and influenza. We shall take as 
our text-books the learned works which we have placed at the 
head of this article ; without pledging ourselves, however, to do 
more than indicate what seems to be the balance of probabilities 
derivable from a comparison of the opinions expressed therein. 

The ‘System of Medicine,’ which stands at the head of our 
list of authorities, is especially fitted to illustrate the subject 
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which we have in hand. The first volume deals with those 
‘General Diseases’ whose tendency is to affect the whole or- 
ganism with something like a uniform degree of disturbance ; 
while the more localised maladies will be treated of in forth- 
coming parts. Prominent among these general diseases are 
those which we propose to discuss in the present article: and 
it is satisfactory to observe that the names appended to the 
several treatises are those of gentlemen well known in con- 
nection with the particular topics which they handle. Let us 
add, that the introduction to the work, which proceeds from the 
editor, places very clearly before the reader the actual position 
of medical science at the present day, and assumes little or 
nothing of that dogmatic authoritativeness which has perhaps 
been the most powerful cause of the distrust with which medical 
works have commonly been received by intelligent men outside 
the profession, and indeed by not a few within its pale. We 
note with gratification, that the obvious intention has been to 
let those who by experience and research have become masters 
of the various forms of disease, so far as they are yet under- 
stood, speak for themselves without let or hindrance. It is a 
good omen for the future of medical science, that the editor, 
while allowing this perfect freedom to his staff, has evidently 
no fear that any serious discord of opinions will occur, to mar 
the general effect of his compilation. Varieties of thought, 
differences on minor topics, shades of distinction between the 
modes of working out a subject which are affected by different 
minds—all these will inevitably be found. But the universal 
adoption by the ablest men, now-a-days, of a sound anatomical, 
physiological, and chemical basis for all medical speculations, 
gives a real and solid unity to the labours of physicians. The 
days are past in which men were allowed to evolve theories of 
disease out of their own internal consciousness, very often merely 
for the purpose of hurling them at the head of envied rivals, 
whom they desired to dethrone from a position of eminence in 
public or professional favour. Above all, the times are over in 
which mere nomenclature was allowed to tyrannize over the 
thoughts of medical observers, so that the bare fact of a disease 
having been classed by ancient authorities among a certain 
group was allowed, not merely to fix its place irrevocably, but 
also to colour such new facts of its natural history as might 
from time to time transpire, so as to make them harmonize with 
the typical idea of the class in which they had originally been 
placed. The provisional character of nearly all medical nomen- 
clature is thoroughly recognised by Dr. Reynolds, and is 
stated in such a way as to explain and fully justify the 
NO, LXXXY. D 
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arrangement which he has adopted, which is a good deal less 
formal and elaborate than the classifications employed by some 
other writers. 

Before speaking of special epidemic diseases, it will be well 
that we say a few words as to the general causes of this kind of 
sickness, amongst which we must seek for the special sources of 
particular epidemics. ‘These are either constant or occasional in 
their operation. The first kind can be easily illustrated by the 
conditions which prevail where the low-lying delta of a slowly 
flowing river has become the depository of a great quantity of 
decaying organic matter, or by the state of things which exists 
when sewage matters habitually contaminate drinking water, 
or sewer-gas always mixes in large quantity with the atmo- 
sphere. In all these examples we see elements (though not all the 
elements) of epidemic disease, lying constantly in readiness for 
mischief. The occasional causes may be illustrated by the influence 
of changes in the atmosphere (particularly as regards temperature, 
moisture, and the rdte of movement of the air), and by the 
various circumstances which may produce distress and privation 
of food among large numbers of persons at a particular time. 
But by far the most important of these occasional causes is 
that influence which is known by the name of contagion ; this 
word expressing the idea of the communication of a material 
substance which can excite the disease in the body. Our 
readers are probably aware, that modern writers for the most 
part associate with the idea of contagion the further theory 
that the communicated poison is of the nature of a ferment, and 
that the characteristic disturbances which it sets up in the 
organism are due to a kind of fermentative movement ; hence the 
name ‘Zymotic (or fermentative) diseases.’ During the fer- 
mentative process, the secretions of the infected person become 
charged with matters, which in their turn are capable of 
setting up the zymotic process in healthy organisms: these 
matters are sometimes volatile, and sometimes not, or they 
may have very different degrees of volatility ; and upon these 
differences depends the distance to which the atmosphere round 
an infected person will be charged with the pernicious influence. 
But even in the case of the non-volatile zymotic poisons, in- 
fection may be conveyed by the direct application of the morbid 
matter to a part of the body from which it can be readily 
absorbed into the blood; as by the application of small-pox or 
cow-pox matter to a wound, or by swallowing the vitiated 
secretions from patients suffering from typhoid fever or cholera. 
Lastly, it must be noted that many of the best observers 
believe that some diseases which are not contagious are yet 
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dependent on the action of a zymotic poison ; as, for instance, 
the ordinary English agues. 

As regards the nature of the several zymotic poisons, little 
more is known than that they are organic in their chemical 
composition: but it may be said that the belief rather gains 
ground, that in their active state these morbid matters consist 
of or contain living organisms. This question, though far too 
little elucidated to permit of detailed argument, has most impor- 
tant relations to the question—whether all or any of the zymotic 
diseases are capable of being produced de novo, and in the 
absence of specific germs derived from existing cases of the 
particular disease. In a paper like the present, it is impos- 
sible to do more than to point out, in treating of individual 
diseases, the evidence which bears most strongly on this disputed 
question. 

In order to give a general idea of the importance of those 


-epidemic diseases which we propose to discuss, it may be well 


to quote here the evidence afforded by the Registrar-General’s 
extracts of the mortality in London for the thirteen years from 
1852 to 1864, inclusive. These returns show that in that period 
of time, the mortality in London, from all causes, was 719,958. 
In the same period, the mortality from ‘ zymotic’ diseases was 
218,998. Of these deaths 41,664 were caused by scarlet fever 
or diphtheria (these two diseases are not accurately sepa- 
rated), 18,256 by measles, 26,892 by whooping-cough, 13,160 by 
cholera (10,708 of these in the single epidemic of 1854), 29,995 
by diarrhea, and 31,937 by ‘typhus’ (including not only true 
typhus, but relapsing fever and typhoid), and only 1168 by 
influenza; no serious outbreak of the latter disease having 
occurred within the years specified. 

The three groups of epidemic maladies which we have already 
marked out, have been arranged in the order in which we have 
placed them, on the principle of commencing with those which 
exhibit the simplest and the most intelligible phenomena. Our 
first group contains two diseases,—relapsing fever and typhus,— 
which owe their origin, or at least their developments, to scarcity 
of food, and to the various social miseries which follow neces- 
sarily in the train of such scarcity. 

Relapsing fever may be described as presenting the simplest 
type, as regards its mode of origin, of any of the epidemic dis- 
eases ; for it has been almost certainly proved to result directly 
from privation of food. The evidence seems remarkably clear 
and satisfactory. Every epidemic of the disease which has been 
recorded was preceded by extreme destitution of the poor, pro- 
duced either by the failure of crops or by some artificial cir- 
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cumstances which tended to throw large numbers of the lower 
classes out of employment. Unfortunate Ireland reckons it 
among the sad features of her history that she has been visited 
with terrible frequency by this disease ; and the outbreaks have 
been always preceded by periods of severe distress, chiefly from 
failure of the crops. But there is no monopoly of the disorder : 
wherever famine and want have prevailed in extraordinary 
degree, there relapsing fever has appeared. Perhaps the most 
fearful—as the most suggestive—narratives of this fever which 
we possess, are those of the Skibbereen and Mullingar epidemics 
in 1846 and 1847. Dr. Donovan, writing of the condition of 
the famine-stricken peasantry of Skibbereen, says, ‘The skin 
‘ exhaled a peculiar fetid odour, and was covered with a brownish 
‘ filthy-looking coating, almost as indelible as varnish: this I 
‘ was at first inclined to regard as incrusted filth, but further 
‘ experience has convinced me that it is a secretion poured out 
‘ from the exhalants of the body.’ And Mr. Kelly, speaking of 
the same phenomenon at Mullingar, says, ‘ Its smell was pecu- 
‘liar, not fetid or heavy, but somewhat like burning straw, 
‘ with a musty odour ; and, strange to say, there was not a single 
‘ pauper in the workhouse, with whom I had any intercourse, 
‘that did not evolve a similar odour when heated, even by the 
‘ slightest exertion.’ Together with these repulsive symptoms 
there were others which, as Dr. Murchison remarks, strongly 
recall the phenomena noticed in the observations of Holland on 
the state of the starved poor in Manchester,—viz., emaciation, 
languor, listlessness, despondency, and giddiness ; followed by 
staggering, dimness of sight, delirium, stupor, and coma; or by 
quick pulse, flushing of the skin, dry tongue, intolerance of 
light, neuralgic pains, and delirium; all the secretions of the 
body becoming at the same time vitiated. It is in such cir- 
cumstances that the fever is generated, but once established it 
assumes a contagious character, and may spread to those who 
are not themselves in a state of destitution, though for this 
purpose very intimate communication with the sick appears to 
be necessary. The fever derives its name from the fact that 
the celajaad access lasts only a few days, and then subsides ; 
but, subsequently, relapses very frequently occur: there is no 
= skin-eruption, and the mortality fortunately is but 
small. 

Such, in brief, is the natural history of uncomplicated relaps- 
ing fever—the fever of pure starvation; a disease which has 
been recently forced upon our attention, at the time of the 
alarm of the so-called ‘ plague’ in Russia; on this occasion, as 
in all others, the cause of the epidemic was obvious. 
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Given, now, a set of individuals much in the condition, as to 
bodily nutrition, of the candidates for relapsing fever, it needs 
but one accidental circumstance, apparently, to procure the out- 
break among them of a far more formidable malady,—the true 
typhus,— British typhus, as it has often been called, from the 
frequency with which it prevails in our islands. Abundant 
evidence has been adduced to illustrate the ‘ predisposing’ and 
‘exciting’ causes, to use the ordinary medical terms, of this 
terrible disorder. In the first place, typhus, like relapsing 
fever, is pre-eminently a disease of the poor. It is saddening 
to reflect upon the ignorance which has prevailed, among the 
public, as to the history of this disease ; an ignorance which is 
well marked, by the general tendency to confound it with 
typhoid fever,—a disorder which, as will be shown presently, 
owns a widely different parentage. Typhus fever is the curse 
of our large overcrowded cities, as typhoid is of our primitive, 
innocent hamlets, and our gossiping, ill-drained country towns; 
and everything about the two diseases, their causes and symp- 
toms equally with the limit of their range, is widely distinct in 
the two cases. Typhus first makes its ‘nest,’ to use a cant 
word which is dismally prevalent just now, in the courts and 
alleys inhabited by the very poor. Unlike relapsing fever, it 
is a very mortal disease; and, moreover, the contagion is 
much stronger than that of relapsing fever. It is most unques- 
tionably fostered or discouraged, according to the destitution or 
prosperity of the population: on this point it is very instructive 
to contrast its frightful ravages in the crowded Lancashire dis- 
tricts, among the poor Irish after the famine of 1847, and its 
non-appearance or trifling development among the sufferers 
from the recent Cotton Famine, who had the benefit of an 
abundant and pervading charitable assistance, which precluded 
anything like starvation on the large scale. Very many 
similar instances might be produced, showing the same influ- 
ence of good nourishment, in enabling a population to resist 
the attacks of this terrible disease, and vice versd. 

If famine be the great predisposing cause of typhus, over- 
crowding is something more; for there is much evidence to 
show that it can actually excite the disease in destitute persons. 
In regard to this, the various synonyms under which typhus 
has been described at different times are highly suggestive: the 
old terms ‘jail distemper,’ ‘camp fever,’ ‘ hospital fever,’ and 
the like, point to instances in some of which, no doubt, the 
disease was only fostered by crowding and deficient ventilation, 
but in great numbers of which typhus was probably actually 
bred from the circumstances of the time and place. It is, of 
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course, impossible here to recite the evidence for and against the 
doctrine of typhus-generation de novo ; but as a typical instance 
of the class of facts which lead us to affirm the theory, let 
us hear a narrative by Dr. Murchison. ‘Again, after a com- 
‘plete absence of typhus for six months, several cases 
‘occurred in the spring and summer of 1860. I visited the 
‘ localities whence all the first cases came. Several came from a 
‘court at Limehouse, where the fever originated in an under- 
‘ground cellar, containing 912 cubic feet of space, with one 
‘window, which was never opened. This cellar was inhabited 
‘by eight persons (114 cubic feet to each), who were in a state 
‘of great destitution. There had been no fever before in the 
‘court or neighbourhood ; but from this cellar it spread by con- 
‘tagion to several other houses in the same court. Another 
‘group of cases came from Pump-court, White Horse-alley, 
‘Holborn. A family, consisting of father, mother, and four 
‘children, of the respective age. of eighteen, fifteen, eleven, and 
‘nine, inhabited a room on the ground-floor, whose dimensions 
‘were... .1072 cubic feet. All six slept in this room, so that 
‘each had only 178 cubic feet of space, which was still further 
‘diminished by a great accumulation of furniture. .... In the 
‘night, when the beds were let down, the floor was literally 
‘covered with furniture. There was one door and one window ; 
‘the door was always shut at night, and the window-shutters 
‘closed. The window looked into a court, a yard and a quarter 
‘wide, on the other side of which was a high wall, and beyond 
‘this a range of high houses. The family had resided in this 
‘house for many months, and had latterly been in very reduced 
‘circumstances, owing to the father being out of work. Four of 
‘the six took typhus, which at the time was unknown in the 
‘neighbourhood, and indeed was only met with in one or two 
‘distant localities throughout the metropolis. In a third case 
‘investigated, the circumstances were very similar.’ These 
descriptions might be multiplied indefinitely, from the experi- 
ence of the last three or four years. It is a melancholy fact that 
typhus, which was formerly a disease of only occasional occur- 
rence, has become, to all appearance, a permanent fixture in 
London ; and those who know most of the haunts of the disease 
will find great difficulty in explaining this, save on the prin- 
ciple that the aggregation of the sufferers rules the intensity 
and spread of the disease. Overcrowding in the low parts of 
our great towns necessarily implies much more than the mere 
concentration of human exhalations. It destroys feelings of 
self-respect among the poor, and leads them to neglect cleanli- 
ness, and thus the foulness of their apartments is aggravated. 
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Typhus fever, generated in or imported into dwellings of this 
class, assumes a very intense degree of contagiousness; but the 
nature of the contagion is peculiar. Its operation is intense 
within a small range of distance round the infected object ; but 
at a greater distance, or when the poison is diluted with free 
currents of pure air, the bystander encounters but small risk. 
In the stifling rooms of the poor in our great cities, the whole 
air is full of poisonous exhalations ; and, moreover, they cling 
to the furniture and walls of the apartments; so that unless a 
room of this kind be thoroughly disinfected by washing, lime- 
whiting, and the freest ventilation after a typhus patient has 
occupied it, it is a most dangerous residence for any susceptible 
individual. The clothes of the sufferer are also capable of con- 
veying the disease. But except by the contagion of personal 
intercourse the fever rarely spreads even from room to room, far 
less from house to house; and this accords exactly with the 
experience of the London Fever Hospital, in which, the typhus 
cases being kept in separate wards which are highly ventilated, 
the fever never spreads to other parts of the building : whereas in 
those general hospitals which still continue the plan of mixing 
typhus cases with others (in wards which it is impossible to ven- 
tilate up to the proper typhus mark), the disease has often spread 
with serious effect. 

Typhus is a disease especially of the winter season. It 
commences to increase rapidly at the cessation of the harvest 
operations, when crowds of ill-fed Irish and others swarm into 
the cities: sometimes actually bringing the infection with them. 
It is aggravated by any cause which throws numbers of persons 
out of work, since this implies both defective nutrition and 
increased overcrowding. It very commonly breaks out in the 
‘tramp-wards,’.or places for the ‘casual’ poor, which a late 
Act of Parliament obliges the boards of guardians to provide 
in the workhouses; and the scandalous inattention which the 
authorities too frequently pay to ventilation and cleanliness in 
these wards is often the direct cause of the disease. Clearly, 
the department of casual relief ought to be administered in 
separate buildings, with extra allowance of space: for the dan- 
gerously ill-fed and sometimes actually fever-stricken class of 
casual poor cannot, without great danger, be crammed into 
wards which afford only 200, 300, or 400 cubic feet of space 
to each sleeper. The most scrupulous cleanliness (including 
washing of the entire body) ought to be enforced on all who 
are not too ill; and all the clothes ought to be boiled or baked 
at a temperature of 212°, in order to disinfect them. 

One of the greatest causes of the spread and continuance of 
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typhus in cities is the want of fever-houses, which should be 
built in each parish; were these established, and were the 
parish medical officers empowered by law to order the removal tof 
them of all cases of typhus occurring in rooms under a certain 
specified size, an enormous diminution of the disease would take 
place. Further, the vestries might be empowered, and then com- 
pelled (for they will never do it properly of their own accord), 
to see that a proper and copious water supply is laid on to every 
house by ‘constant service,’ or else stored in proper tanks, 
which should be frequently inspected, to ensure their cleanliness. 
And on the removal of a fever-stricken family from a room, a 
thorough cleaning and ventilation for three or four weeks ought 
to be compelled before new lodgers are admitted. Till this is 
done the prevalence of typhus will continue and increase: and 
in connection with this probability there is one really appalling 
consideration. The best modern observers strongly believe that _ 
the Oriental plague; which formerly committed such ghastly 
ravages in England, was only typhus fever, aggravated by the 
abominable sanitary arrangements which were characteristic of 
the age. But if we are to go on crowding our populations 
more and more into the towns, and neglecting their lodgment 
and their means of cleanliness, as we have been doing lately, 
there seems no reason whatever why plague should not visit us 
again ! 

If typhus be the disease, par excellence, of crowded, intenself 
competitive cities, typhoid fever, which was long confounded 
with it, is now-a-days the special epidemic of the slumbrous, con- 
servative rural districts. ‘This fever is the type of our second 
group of epidemic diseases,—those, namely, which are scarcely 
at all contagious, in the common sense, and which, as far as 
our knowledge goes, appear to derive their origin, and certainly 
receive their extension, from insanitary conditions, wholly in- 
dependent of destitution. 

The investigation of the causes of typhoid is a more com- 

licated question than that of the sources of typhus fever. 
Sader the head of predisposing causes, in the first place the 
season of the year is very important, the disease always appear- 
ing most widely in the autumn, and subsiding to its lowest level 
in the spring and early summer. Secondly, the influence of 
temperature and moisture is very strong: it has been noted 
that a long continuance of hot, dry summer weather greatly 
predisposes to the occurrence of the disease ; and conversely, a 
cold and wet summer and autumn hinder its development. 
And, thirdly, typhoid fever is distinguished by a characteristic 
which widely separates its causation from that of typhus— 
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namely, that it shows a marked preference for young subjects: 
52°08 per cent. of the cases admitted to the London Fever 
Hospital during a period of ten years occurred in persons between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and only 27°76 per cent. in 
subjects above the latter age. Whereas typhus is, for the most 
part, a disease of adult age, 53°58 per cent. of the cases occurring 
at ages above twenty-five years. 

Of exciting causes two are recognised as far outweighing in 
importance all the rest. The first is the direct introduction of 
decomposing organic matters (and possibly of organic germs 
developed from this source) into the alimentary canal by the 
agency of impure drinking-water ; and, secondly, the inhalation 
of the gases formed in the decomposition of organic matters, 
and possibly specific germs along with these. Of the former 
mode of origin it is easy to find countless examples in the 
medical history of our country towns, especially during the 
period previous to the adoption of deep drainage, and more 
recently in localities where enljghtened modern views have not 
yet availed to force this reform on the inhabitants. The follow- 
ing are the typical conditions in which typhoid fever arises from 
impurities in drinking-water (we write with a well-remembered 
instance in our mind). A country town without deep drain- 
age disposes of its sewage in cesspools ; and the limited space 
in which the houses stand renders it inevitable that the drink- 
ing-wells should be within a very short distance of the cesspools. 
From the latter a continual oozing of decomposing organic 
matters takes place, and more or less of these finds its way into 
the wells. For years, possibly, no particular harm may result 
from this; but at length there comes a long dry summer, which 
reduces the water to a low ebb, and concentrates its impurities, 
besides favouring decomposition ; in such circumstances typhoid 
fever breaks out among the persons who drink the water. 

Such is the story which scores of country towns have repeated 
in their own experience. But there is another mode of origin 
for the disease of which we possess examples of apparently 
equal accuracy. A hot, dry season favours decomposition, as 
we have already said: under these circumstances sewage gases 
ascend through the imperfect traps of the drains into the interior 
of the houses; and of this also an outbreak of typhoid isa . 
frequent consequence. 

Such is the explanation of the genesis of typhoid fever which 
is given by the best authority, probably, on the etiology of the 
disease. The doctrine, which received the name of the Pytho- 
genic theory from its author (Dr. Murchison), has met with 
able and energetic opponents, foremost among whom must be 
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reckoned Dr. Budd, of Bristol; in whose mind there exists what 
might almost be called a pious horror of all suggestions of the 

ssibility, even, of the origin de novo of any epidemic disease. 
But even this authority allows so much as that the excretions of 
typhoid fever patients, by contaminating the soil and the drink- 
ing-water, may and do cause the indefinite reproduction of the 
‘germs’ which he supposes necessary to the propagation of the 
disease. In short, all observers arrive at the conclusion that it 
would be possible, by rendering our drinking-water absolutely 
pure, and by disinfecting our sewage at the earliest moment, 
almost or entirely to suppress typhoid fever. This is not mere 
theory; it has been verified in the case of Salisbury, a town 
which was formerly afflicted to a large extent with the 
disease, but has been rendered healthy by the simple adoption 
of a proper drainage system. We could name another Wilt- 
shire town, of not less importance, in which typhoid fever is a 
constant and very fatal visitor: merely because the ignorant 
obstinacy of the local Bumbles refuses to carry out a system of 
deep drainage, though the example of Salisbury stares them in 
the face. 

We have spoken with much, and we believe well-grounded, 
confidenge of the causation, or at least the principal modes of 
propagation, of typhoid fever. It is hardly necessary to say 
that of cHoLERA, which we have included in the same group of 
epidemic diseases, it is impossible to speak with anysuch approach 
to certainty. No doubt the disease is still an opprobrium medi- 
cine. Yet something seems to have been really learned, not 
merely guessed, about this mysterious pestilence, in recent 
years, and fortunately our modern knowledge is of that useful 
kind which suggests new and promising researches. 

The problems of causation which present themselves for 
solution in the case of genuine cholera are doubtless highly 
complex. Yet, be it said at once, they are decidedly less 
intricate than those which concern the origin of several epi- 
demics which are far more frequent visitors of European 
countries, and which cause a far larger aggregate of mortality. 
Such facts ought to shame us from our habits of panic, and 
inspire us with a hopeful interest in the investigation of 
cholera. 

The first question which comes up for investigation is that of 
the place of origin of the disease. Many circumstances un- 
doubtedly point to the East, and especially India, as the original 
focus of cholera; and it was the fashion, not very long since, 
to speak of the delta of the Ganges as the first home of the 
pestilence. There can be no doubt that the mouths of slowly 
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running rivers, where large accumulations of decaying organic 
matter swelter beneath a tropical sun, offer many of the recog- 
nised conditions for the outbreak of epidemic diseases. But an 
impartial study of the records of ancicnt and medieval medicine 
makes it doubtful whether cholera has not periodically prevailed 
in Europe from the earliest times: and the most that a cautious 
reasoner would now affirm is, that only Asiatic countries at 
present seem to possess the conditions for the development of 
cholera in such force as may suffice to send the epidemic wave 
rolling across the world. The question of the possible origin 
of cholera de novo must be left open; at the same time it is 
eres to mention that one of the ablest of Indian observers— 

r. Barnes—gives very strong testimony to the occurrence of 
an outbreak, under his own eyes, in Jessore (Bengal), the 
spontaneous generation of which, from the exhalations arising 
from the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, and the 
use of drinking-water in which this process was continually 
going, seemed incontestable. 

With regard to the effect of atmospheric influences there has 
always been a great conflict of opinions; but this subject is 
probably summed up with justice in the able treatise of Dr. 
Goodeve. <A high temperature,* combined with moisture, espe- 
cially when the air is stagnant or moving but slowly, appecrs 
to increase the intensity of the disease; but no such combi- 
nation has ever been proved to have determined the occurrence 
of an outbreak. And conversely, though cholera has fre- 
quently been checked by winter cold, it does not seem in any 
case to have been destroyed by this agency. ‘ Neither climate, 
‘nor season, nor earth, nor ocean seem to have arrested its course, 
‘or to have altered its features. It was equally destructive at 
‘St. Petersburg and Moscow as it was in India; as fierce and 
‘irresistible amongst the snows of Russia as in the sunburnt 
‘regions of India; as destructive in the vapoury districts of 
‘Burmah as in the parched provinces of Hindostan.’ (Goodeve.) 
Again, impurity of the atmosphere has been frequently observed 
to promote the severity of cholera, but, on the other hand, it is 
found that in many epidemics some very foul and filthy places 
escape altogether. The most that can be said is that ‘the 
‘places in which the ait is most vitiated from drains, decaying 
‘animal matter, and vegetable refuse, or overcrowding and con- 
‘centration of human emanations, are those in which cholera has 


* It would perhaps be more correct to say a tropical temperature. 
Pettenkofer, a very high authority, was so impressed by his own observa- 
tions of the epidemic in Munich, in 1854, that he was led to deny the 
influence of temperature in toto. 
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‘ generally been most fatal and most widely spread.’ (Goodeve.) 
But these facts, and also the circumstance that the disease affects 
places whose level is low, and especially the banks of rivers, are 
susceptible of at least a possible explanation of a different kind. 

It is, in fact, when we turn to the investigation of quite 
another kind of local circumstances, that we get, not a full 
illumination, but some scattered rays of light upon the causes 
of the spread, at least, of cholera. The possibility of the com- 
munication of the disease by the contamination of drinking-water 
with organic impurities, was long ago noted by various observers; 
but it was reserved for the late Dr. Snow to furnish by far the 
most important evidence in this direction. The year 1854 was 
made memorable in the annals of medical science by the 
remarkable outbreak of cholera in the parish of St. James’, 
Westminster. The disease had already announced its presence 
by the occurrence of a few cases, during the later months of 
1853; but the number of attacks declined, in the two first 
quarters of 1854, to a very low ebb: at the end of June, how- 
ever, they began to increase, till, in the last week of September, 
the cholera-mortality reached 2050 In the parish of St. James 
the first fatal case for the year 1854 happened at the end of 
July; but there was only a dropping fire, as it were, which 
kept within quite moderate limits, up to the last days of August, 
when suddenly the disease made an enormous explosion in the dis- 
trict. In the most crowded part of this densely crowded parish 
there occurred, on the 31st of August, no less than 31 fatal cases, 
all within an extremely narrow area; on the following day there 
were 131 fatal cases in the same area; on the 2nd of September, 
125; on the 3rd, 58; on the 4th, 52; on the 5th, 26; on the 
6th, 28; on the 7th, 22; on the 8th, 14 fatal attacks, all in the 
same space, which might be marked off by a circle whose centre 
should be at the junction of Broad-street and Cambridge-street 
(Soho), and whose radius would be of the length of 210 yards. 
From the last of these dates the disease rapidly diminished to a 
comparatively insignificant level, and may be said to have 
ceased by the end of October. Such a phenomenon as this was 
unusual in our English experience of cholera; and the very 
singularity of the outbreak inspired Dr. Snow with the hope 
that fresh light would be thrown by it on the whole question 
of cholera-propagation. Fixing his attention steadily on the 
local peculiarities of the district, Dr. Snow quickly perceived 
that one remarkable circumstance was common to the history 
of the large majority of attacks of the disease,—viz. that the 
sufferers had been in the habit of drinking the water of a well 
in Broad-street, which had a great reputation for sweetness and 
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freshness. Analysis of this water soon showed that it was highly 
charged with organic impurities ; and on the 8th of September, 
the vestry, on the urgent persuasion of Dr. Snow, removed the 
handle of the pump, “and 80 prevented the further use of the 
well. On subsequent examination it was discovered that the 
sewage from a neighbouring house-drain had leaked into the 
well, and it was, moreover, shown that the discharges of a 
patient residing in the house in question, and suffering from 
severe diarrhea, if not from actual cholera, must have mingled 
with the sewage immediately before the date of the great 
epidemic outbreak. 

The history of this epidemic, taken in connection with ana- 
logous but less striking facts which had been before observed, 
afforded strong suggestions, if not proof, of the important part 
which impure drinking-water might play in the propagation 
of cholera, and the matter was by no means allowed to rest there. 
An examination of the circumstances of cholera-development 
among the inmates of the houses supplied with water by the 
Lambeth Water Company and Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany respectively, displayed the remarkable fact that the ratio 
of mortality from cholera was three-and-a-half times as great 
in the former instance as in the latter; and an analysis of the 
waters of the two companies showed a corresponding difference 
in freedom from organic impurities. The case was rendered 
the more striking by the fact that the two companies to a large 
extent served the same general district, so that in many instances 
the impure water supply and the high mortality were noticed 
on one side of a street, in contrast with the purer water and 
the lessened mortality in the houses actualiy opposite. 

The inferences which may be drawn from the great mass of 
facts which has now been arrayed by various observers, in favour 
of the influence of impure drinking-water in the propagation of 
cholera, must not be overrated. We can afford to pass, without 
much comment, the adverse conclusion of the Reporter to the 
Cholera Committee of the Royal College of Physicians in 1854, 
since the writer was not in possession of the remarkable evidence 
arising out of the investigation, by Dr. Snow and others, of the 
circumstances of the outbreak in St. James’, Westminster. 
The adverse testimony of Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich, is 
of far greater importance, both from the deserved weight attach- 
ing to the opinions of an extraordinarily able observer, who had 
enjoyed extensive opportunities of investigating the subject, and 
also because the Professor advances observations and a theory of 
his own which bear forcibly on the part which excremental im- 
purities may play in the spread of cholera. In the first place, 
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Pettenkofer’s observations appear to prove decidedly that the 
drinking-water had no considerable share in the propagation of 
cholera in the epidemic at Munich. But they further demon- 
strate, very dusty, that the situation of houses on a porous soil 
of any kind ensured a greatly increased rapidity and energy of 
diffusion of the disease ; while rocky foundations afforded a very 
remarkable protection from the same. Pettenkofer was con- 
vinced, by ample evidence, that the penetration of the soil by 
the discharges of cholera patients was the first essential link in 
the chain of propagation, and the coincidence of this part of his 
theory with Snow’s affords a strong support to it. The further 
stage, however, was considered by the Bavarian professor to 
consist, not in the defilement of the drinking-water, but in the 
formation of a miasmatic vapour from the decomposing matters, 
which vapour conveyed the poison, by inhalation, to the lungs 
of the inhabitants of the houses. 

There appears to us to be no reason for rejecting either theory; 
and as far as regards the propagation of cholera in a place which 
has once become, infected, we feel that the united testimony of 
the two observers gives enormous weight to the belief that the 
leakage of sewage matters through a spongy soil is the point of 
departure in the process; while, quite possibly, both drinking- 
water and sewage-gas may become the carriers of the poison 
to the human body. It is obvious, too, that a circumstance to 
which great force was given, in the report of the Registray- 
General on the cholera mortality in 1848-9—the effect, namely, 
of comparative elevation of a site in decreasing the ratio of its 
liability—may be interpreted as an indirect confirmation of the 
disastrous effects of sewage contamination, seeing that the lowest 
sites are necessarily the worst drained. Still more susceptible 
of such an interpretation is the fact, which was clearly demon- 
strated by the Registrar-General, that the spread and fatality 
of cholera are directly increased by augmented density of popu- 
lation. In short, there appears to be sufficient ground for a 
very strong belief that the prevention of sewage-leaking, which 
is accomplished wherever a proper deep drainage is carried out, 
strikes a fatal blow at the most powerful medium of cholera- 
diffusion. 

Of contagiousness, as that word is understood in the case of 
such diseases as typhus, or small-pox, or scarlet fever, cholera 
seems to have little or nothing; the concurrence on this point 
of Snow, Pettenkofer, Goodeve, and the great majority of the 
Indian practitioners, is sufficient to settle that question to our 
minds, even though a considerable number of the adversaries 
still hold to their opinion. Moreover, certain disagreeable 
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explanations by Snow, of the manner in which infection may be 
caused by swallowed impurities derived in other ways than 
through drinking-water, appear to amply satisfy the require- 
ments of those cases which cannot be explained by the water- 
theory or by the miasm-theory. , 

The mode of transit of cholera, from one place to another, is 
a very interesting subject. There can be no doubt that, in the 
majority of cases, the march of the disease follows closely the 
lines of most frequent human communication: thus it always 
appears first, in any country, at the seaport towns, and these 
places form the first centres of infection. It may be tracked, by 
this sort of route, all the way from India, in each of the three 
great epidemics (of 1831, 1848-9, and 1854) which have 
visited this country. On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the spread of cholera across the sea, or across great 
districts of land, seems to have happened without human com- 
munication: the instance of the island of St. Kilda, Western 
Scotland, is remarkable in this way, for there seems to have 
been a complete absence of any possibility of human intercourse 
with the main land. Indeed, so many analogous cases have 
been recorded, that Dr. Goodeve comes to the conclusion, that 
‘it is indisputable that cholera originates in places without its 
‘being possible to trace any previous communication with in- 
‘fected persons.’ These facts are of course explicable on 
different hypotheses. Either the outbreaks which occur in 
this remarkable way may be instances of the generation of 
cholera de novo, from insanitary conditions prevalent on the 
spot, or we may suppose the poison to have been carried by 
currents of wind. In favour of the former theory, there are 
certain facts of much interest: thus, at Coventry, in 1838, an 
extraordinary outbreak of true Asiatic cholera occurred in the 
House of Industry, in the middle of ‘winter, at a time when 
cholera was not prevailing in the country; fifty-five of the 
inmates perished very quickly. On the other hand, the theory 
that cholera is disseminated by an air-borne poison, or that 
the virus is, at least, occasionally diffused in this way, finds 
many respectable supporters; and there are some remarkable 
facts which seem to confirm this idea. Thus, Dr. Parkes 
relates that ‘at Madras the disease was heard of at a station 
‘ninety miles off; a few days afterwards it appeared in Madras 
‘itself. And a wind blew directly from the station in which 
‘ the disease had shortly before been prevalent.’ There is some 
reason to think that cholera spread from Armagh to Belfast, 
in the year 1848, by the agency of a strong wind, which blew 
directly from the former to the latter place, for nearly a whole 
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day. And at Sunderland, in the same year, the first case on 
shore occurred in a house which was situated directly to 
leeward of some infected ships, while a strong east wind was 
blowing over the latter. ‘There are several similar cases on 
record; but it must be allowed, on the whole, that they are 
too few in number, not to be open to much suspicion of fallacy 
in observation. 

Supposing the poison to be air-borne, or to be capable of this 
mode of transit, there are still two further suppositions which 
are open to us. We may suppose the virus to consist of a 
simple material substance; and in that case there is more 
probability of its being really a kind of microscopic fungus 
than anything else. Or we may select the theorv to which 
Dr. Goodeve seems to incline: namely, that the infection may 
be air-borne, but that it needs, for its development, to meet 
with a peculiar local element with which it may combine. 
On the whole, the practical conclusion which seems most con- 
sonant with all the facts, as to the propagation of cholera, is 
that, in the great majority of instances, the communication of 
the disease takes place by human means; and by the infection 
of a locality, in the manner described by Snow, or else in that 
supposed by Pettenkofer. Accepting either, or both, of these 
modes of multiplication of the poison, we leave open the 
possibility that the poison is really of the nature of a fungus, 
or some other low cellular organism ; and this latter hypothesis 
would undoubtedly possess the convenience of agreeing well 
with the possibility of occasional transmission by winds. 

There is no need to describe any of the symptoms of well- 
marked Asiatic cholera; the ghastly subject has already become 
only too familiar to all, in consequence of the exaggerated 
attention which has been drawn to the disease, in the panic 
times of the great epidemics. We must pass to the consider- 
ation of another disease, closely bound up with cholera, and 
standing in a most important and probably causal relation to 
its development, which must be briefly sketched; we refer to 
epidemic diarrhea, or “ English cholera.” 

Epidemic diarrhea is the constant product, in this country, 
of the autumnal seasons, which succeed to a long continuance 
of hot, dry summer weather. It is now well established that 
this affection is caused by the effluvia from decomposing organic 
matter, or by the admixture of such impurities with drinking- 
water; hence its special prevalence at seasons when the tem- 
perature has occasioned a reduction in the volume of rivers, 
springs, &c., and at the same time hastened the putrefaction of 
organic matters which they may hold in solution. These facts 
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being now well ascertained, are of the highest interest in regard 
to the constant relation which exists between the devclupment 
of epidemic diarrhea, and the liability to outbreaks of true 
Asiatic cholera: this relation is established in the clearest 
manner, by the records of disease and mortality for the great 
cholera-years. Thus, for the two years previous to the outbreak 
of cholera in 1848, there had been a progressive increase in the 
amount of epidemic diarrhwa, and the latter affection raged 
with great violence, during the progress of the more serious 
disease, in 1848 and 1849. Similar facts were conspicuous in 
the history of the cholera epidemic of 1854; and at the present 
moment scarcely any physician would deny that the recent 
increase of diarrhcea is by far the most serious omen in regard 
to the probability of an extension of the ‘ Asiatic’ malady to 
our shores. It is a mistake to suppose that ordinary years 
witness no true cases of the more formidable disease in 
England: on the contrary, a year never passes without the 
occurrence, during the diarrheea season, of a few deaths from 
diarrheeal affections which assume all the characteristics of 
genuine cholera. In short, the connection between epidemic 
cholera and epidemic diarrhea is so close, that although we 
cannot suppose the one to be a mere aggravated form of the 
other, we may almost venture to affirm that, if once the insani- 
tary conditions which bring about the occurrence of the latter 
disease were removed, the former could hardly prevail with 
any serious intensity. 

In speaking of the causal conditions, so far as they are 
known, of our two first groups of epidemic diseases, we have 
been travelling over ground which is comparatively firm 
beneath our feet. It is far otherwise, when we pass to the con- 
sideration of our third class, under which we include scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, whooping-cough, and influenza. It 
must be fairly owned that our faith in the possibility of an 
ultimate extinction of epidemic diseases by preventive mea- 
sures is subjected to a considerable strain, when we contemplate 
the seemingly capricious and incomprehensible ravages of these 
maladies. Far more justly do they deserve the name of modern 
plagues than does the cholera; for not only are they fearfully 
destructive of human life, but their mode of origin and outbreak is 
wrapped in what appears to be almost impenetrable mystery ; and 
their prevention seems for the present to be nearly impossible. 

This general statement needs, perhaps, some modification as 
far as regards scarlet fever.* The generally unhealthy influences 

* Or ‘scarlatina.’ This word has, by acommon mistake, been supposed 


to mean a different disease from scarlet fever, but the two are identical. 
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of dirt, impure air, foul drinking-water, overcrowding, &e. 
(which are known to increase the virulence of al/ epidemic dis- 
eases), have in some instances been noticed to give a particularly 
strong impulse to the propagation of this fever. But in the 
present state of our knowledge the disease must be held to be 
separated by wide distinctions, both from the type which is most 
conspicuously represented by typhoid fever, and from that which 
is characteristic of relapsing fever and typhus. 

We have no knowledge whatever of the origin of searlet 
fever de novo. It contests with small-pox the evil distinction of 
being the most virulently contagious disease in existence. There 
is no need to have direct contact with the body of the infected 
person, or to swallow matters contaminated by his secretions— 
there is no necessity even to be in the same room with him, in 
order to contract the disease ; the poison diffuses itself with the 
utmost rapidity through the atmosphere of a whole house, and 
no single inmate is safe unless he is already ‘protected.’ This 
phrase refers to a peculiarity which scarlet fever possesses, in 
common with small-pox, typhus, and some other contagious 
diseases ; namely, that it rarely attacks an individual who has 
suffered from it before. Partly in consequence of this, but 
probably also for other reasons not so clearly known, it happens 
that young children are greatly more susceptible of the infection 
than adults: something like 68 per cent. of the total mortality 
occurring in subjects under five years of age, and about 24 per 
cent. more in children between five and ten years old. There is 
something appalling in the malignity of infection which distin- 
guishes scarlet fever: not only does it spread with fatal celerity 
through whole households, but the poison adheres with great 
tenacity to everything it touches, so that the walls of rooms in 
the infected house, and the clothes, not merely of the patient 
but even sometimes of those around him, obstinately retain a 
contagious power. ‘There is considerable reason for thinking 
that the agency of this diffusion of the disease consists in a 
peeling of the outer skin which accompanies convalescence ; 
the seales of dead epithelium are broken down into a minute 
dust, each particle of which is perhaps charged with the poison. 
It is, at least, notorious that patients are immensely more apt to 
give the disease to others, during the period of ‘ desquamation,’ 
as it is called, than in the early stages: and it is certain that in 
bright sunlight a cloud of fine dust may be seen to arise from 
the body, especially at this period, if the clothes be suddenly 
withdrawn. Supposing this epithelial dust to be the main agent 
of infection, there is no need to search any further for the cause 
of that intense activity of propagation which characterises 
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scarlet fever. But the singularity of the disease is even more 
strikingly evident in the length of time during which infected 
articles of clothing, furniture, &c., may retain their noxious 
properties ; even at the end of twelve or eighteen months such 
objects have been known to communicate infection ! 

Such facts might far better justify a panic—if panics were 
ever justifiable—than the threatened return of cholera to 
England : for scarlet fever is always at our doors, and numerous 
chances expose each household of young children to the possi- 
bility of a fatal invasion by it. And yet out of this evil, as 
from every other, there has come good: for the one measure 
which, far beyond all others, has been found to practically miti- 
gate the virulence of scarlet-fever contagion is ventilation, and 
the remarkable influence which it exerts in this case has done 
much to direct attention to its importance in the treatment of 
other zymotic diseases. It is obvious, from what we have already 
said, that in the case of scarlatina attacking a member of any 
household, the sick-room must for safety be ventilated in such a 
manner as shall ensure a copious and continuous supply of fresh 
air; and that all unnecessary furniture (particularly curtains, 
carpets, and other woollen stuffs) should be done away with; the 
apartment being kept warm by means of a good open fire unless 
the weather be very hot indeed. Far more than in the case of 
typhus, or any other infectious disease except small-pox, is it 
necessary that the clothing, bedding, &c., used by the patient, 
should be scrupulously disinfected by the application of a very 
high temperature and the use of disinfecting solutions, and that 
walls, ceilings, and woodwork should be freshly limewashed, 
and painted or papered. But no known precautions can make 
a house in which scarlatina has appeared, absolutely free from 
infectious properties till a considerable time has elapsed. 

If we are in the dark about the origin of scarlet fever, we 
are still more in doubt as to the original causes of diphtheria. 
The disease has doubtless prevailed epidemically, at intervals, 
from the earliest times of which we possess any medical records; 
but the general recognition of its characters, as distinguished 
from those of common inflammatory croup and some other dis- 
eases which superficially resemble it, has only taken place within 
the present century. As with scarlet fever, so in the case of 
diphtheria, we have no knowledge of an origin de novo ; conta- 
gion has always appeared to be the cause of the outbreaks which 
have occurred of late years: but the contagion is of a highly 
peculiar and obscure kind. The poison resembles that of scar- 
latina in adhering obstinately to the walls or furniture of 
houses; but it is essentially devoid of the power of rapid 
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diffusibility through the air which belongs to the latter virus: 
and it is ei distinguished by its extraordinary tendency 
to affect a number of individuals belonging to the same family, 
even though their exposure to its influence may have been very 
slight. It is clear that original constitution is a highly predis- 
posing cause of the disease. Less than almost a other known 
epidemic disease does diphtheria appear to be influenced by the 
existence of sanitary defects in a house or a neighbourhood: 
the most that can be said of these influences is that the malady 

robably lurks longest in localities where they are present in a 
high degree. On this point the elaborate researches of Dr. 
Sanderson (made for the medical department of the Privy Coun- 
cil), and of Dr. Greenhow, seem to have exhausted the topics of 
inquiry, with an almost entirely negative result. Nor is there 
any evidence that destitution has any particular predisposing 
effect, although bodily fatigue, and more especially nervous 
exhaustion from over-excitement of intellect or emotions, appear 
to render both the poor and the wealthy liable to the attacks of 
the disease. But the one predisposing cause which outweighs 
all others—even that of hereditary constitution—is age. Like 
scarlatina, it is eminently a disease of children; and it rarely 
occurs twice. But the adult who takes it is far more liable to 
suffer severely than the adult who contracts scarlatina, except, 
indeed, when the latter disease attacks women at the time of 
confinement, when it is excessively fatal. 

Both scarlet fever and diphtheria are formidable, not only on 
account of the great mortality which they cause, but from the 
dangerous effects which they often leave behind them in the 
general constitution. The former is very liable to be followed 
by kidney disease and dropsy, by abscesses of the tympanum 
and consequent deafness, or by tubercular disease ; the latter is 
distinguished among all epidemic diseases by a tendency to 
produce some peculiar forms of paralysis. , 

Of measles there is little to be said which can immediately 
benefit the public. Our knowledge of its causation and pro- 
pagation is almost limited to the facts that it is excessively 
contagious, though not so much so as scarlatina ; that it is very 
fatal to children, especially in crowded towns; and that the 
poison is diffusible through the atmosphere, so that the only 
chance of mitigating its activity lies in using the freest ventila- 
tion. Like scarlatina, it presents no features, in the present 
day, which give us the right to assume an origin de novo: and 
insanitary conditions, with the exception of defective ventilation, 
exercise only a moderate influence on its progress or fatality. 
The same description would be applicable, almost word for word, 
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to whooping-cough: save that the latter disease is far more 
commonly known to occur in isolated, so-called ‘ sporadic,’ 
groups of cases. These two diseases, however, of whose origin 
we know so little, and against which we have but few preventive 
resources, are constantly with us, and they respectively killed 
18,256 and 26,982 persons, in the thirteen years from 1852 
to 1864 (inclusive), in London alone. So large a mortality 
could hardly fail to produce great terror, but for one circum- 
stance, which it is sad to think should have so deadening an 
influence on public feeling: we mean the fact that the immense 
majority of these deaths are those of young children. It is a 
melancholy sign of the effects of that ever-growing curse of 
England—the over-population of the land—when we see the 
untimely fate of these children attracting so little notice. It is 
certain, however, that the medical profession does not share this 
apathy: on the contrary, the very obscurity which surrounds 
these diseases, and some others of which we have spoken, renders 
them the objects of intense and eager curiosity ; and we feel 
little doubt that something will be elicited before long which 
will throw light upon the matter. 

Influenza is a disease which has a greater importance than 
might be supposed, from the small number of deaths (only 1168) 
which have been mentioned as occurring from it during a period 
of thirteen years. In truth, this malady, though it has probably 
occurred at intervals from the earliest times, has never appeared 
in this country in a wide-spread epidemic form since the year 
1847, but on that occasion it attacked no less than 250,000 per- 
sons in London alone; the mortality was something appalling, 
but it fell chiefly on adults, and especially on the aged. Thus, 
while the average mortality in childhood was raised 83 per cent. 
by the epidemic, that of adults was raised 104 per cent., and 
that of aged persons 247 per cent. The causes of the epidemic 
influence are not known with any approach to certainty ; the 
only theoryson the subject which has any weight of facts to 
support it, being the hypothesis of propagation by fungoid 
germs: but this is at present a mere speculation. In its power 
of sweeping suddenly over a wide space of country, and infecting 
an immense number of individuals, influenza stands almost, if 
not quite, at the head of all the zymotic class. 

In concluding our notice of British epidemics we cannot pass 
without noticing one disease which, though it has never planted 
itself to any extent in this country, possesses a peculiar 
interest just now, in consequence of a limited invasion of it 
which recently occurred. We refer to yellow fever, which 
a few months since was brought to Swansea by the ship 
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Hecla, and infected a limited number of the inhabitants of that 
town. 

Yellow fever is a disease of tropical origin, and is developed 
in by far the greatest extent in the West Indian Archipelago 
and on the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico; and it is now proved to 
require, for its development to any great degree, the presence 
of a very high temperature. Nevertheless, it may be carried to 
European countries by ships; and this has repeatedly taken 
place ; but on such occasions it takes no serious hold upon the 
inhabitants unless a high temperature be present. The disease 
derives its name of yellow fever from the occurrence of a peculiar 
jaundice of the skin, and its Mexican name of vomito, from the 
fact that matters are vomited which consist largely of dark blood. 
The presence of these symptoms has long caused it to be con- 
sidered as one of the malarious fevers; but observation has of 
late convinced many of the best observers that it is in reality 
a specifically separate malady, not dependent specially upon 
malaria at all. In truth, it is difficult to read carefully the 
histories of West Indian epidemics of yellow fever without being 
tempted to believe that the disease has strong affinities with our 
English typhus ; and the peculiar symptoms (jaundice and black 
vomit), of which so much has been made, are in truth phenomena 
which are not unfrequently witnessed in typhus and in relapsing 
fever in Britain. So often has this been the case that one can 
hardly avoid thinking that, were these latter fevers transplanted 
. to the peculiar tropical regions which have been mentioned, they 
would develop these features with constancy, instead of ocea- 
sionally, and would then be indistinguishable from true yellow 
fever. Very much of the specific evidence as to the manner in 
which the contagion of yellow fever begins and spreads in ships, 
seems to point in the same direction. And, finally, the very 
interesting Report of Dr. G. Buchanan, made by the desire of 
the medical officer of the Privy Council, on the recent events 
at Swansea, appear to render the likeness of yellow fever to 
typhus very striking. It is remarked, both by Dr. Buchanan 
and by Dr. Macdonald, that the poison of yellow fever ad- 
heres with great obstinacy to places; and Dr. Buchanan shows, 
in a very satisfactory manner, that at Swansea the ship was the 
infected place which really caused the limited spread of the fever 
which took place. Around the vessel, as a centre, the fever 
radiated for a short distance only, and the infected persons seem 
in every case to have been brought directly within the local 
influence. Now this adherence of a virulent contagion to a ship, 
is excessively like the infection which clings to certain houses in 
London where typhus has repeatedly occurred; and when we 
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learn that on the removal of the ship from Swansea harbour 
no more cases of yellow fever occurred, the likeness is rendered 
still more striking. 

It is impossible to leave entirely out of sight, even in a paper 
which treats specially of human epidemics, the subject of the Cattle 
Plague. Our first instalment of reliable information on this im- 
portant subject came to us the other day in the preliminary Report 
of the Cattle Plague Commission, and in the nearly simultaneous 
discussion at the Pathological Society on the Anatomical Appear- 
ances observed in the dissection of the diseased animals. After 
all the fluctuating and contradictory rumours which had been 
circulated as to the novelty, or otherwise, of the disease, it proves 
to be nothing but the Rinderpest, a disease quite familiar to, and 
repeatedly described by, continental writers. And in the ver 
teeth of the first hasty assertions, that the essential nature of the 
complaint was similar to that of typhoid fever, it has been 
proved by the highest authorities to have no accordance what- 
ever with that disease, the anatomical resemblances being 
trifling and superficial, and the differences profound and radical. 
The identification of the Cattle Plague with the Rinderpest is 
equivalent to the announcement that we know nothing with 
certainty as to any treatment which can be relied on to cut 
short the disease, and that, beyond the introduction of proper 
dietetic and hygienic regulations, we cannot suggest any measures 
which are likely even to mitigate the severity of individual 
cases. Meantime, the extremely contagious character of the 


. malady is thoroughly well established, and it becomes daily more 


and more obvious that the free movements of cattle from place 
to place render it almost impossible to control the spread of the 
infection. In face of these facts, the public divides itself into 
two clamorous mobs: the one party demanding, with Professor 
Gamgee and the veterinary surgeons, that the pestilence may 
be rooted out by the poleaxe ; and the other shrieking, like the 
Times, for a specific remedy, which may render the disease in 
every instance a curable instead of a mortal affection. The first 
demand is singularly characteristic of the helpless terror with 
which men are apt to be seized, who have enjoyed the imme- 
morial privilege of exercising a scientific profession which they 
ill understand, the moment that they are called upon to 
apply their science to an investigation which requires principles 
and a method. The clamour for a specific remedy is an excellent 
illustration of the difficulties with which regular medicine has 
always to contend, owing to the incapacity of the public to 
understand the principles of true scientific investigation: the 
laity do not perceive the fact that in an examination of this kind 
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all medicinal experiments are totally useless till a complete 
knowledge of the natural history of the disease, and the degree 
in which it is curable by the unaided efforts of Nature, shall 
have been obtained. The moral of all this is tolerably obvious. 
If the public have not the sense and firmness at this juncture to 
suspend their judgment, and to trust the matter in the hands of 
the eminent scientific men who are investigating the Cattle 
Plague by order of the Commissioners, they will assuredly 
commit errors which will be equally disastrous to the cattle, 
and destructive of the well-grounded confidence which has grown 
up within the present century in the superiority of scientific 
inquiry, in medical questions, to the blundering guesses of an 
ignorant and often venal empiricism. There is no fear that the 
Commissioners will not give the freest fair play to any suggestion 
(even to that of ‘arsenicum in the third dilution’) the moment 
that their reporters shall have thoroughly learned the natural 
cause of the disease, and the curative powers of mere warmth, 
cleanliness, ventilation, and good nourishment: meantime, it is 
worse than an impertinence, it is an active mischief, which 
private individuals commit, when they rush into print with 
sanguine stories of the success of particular remedies. 

In concluding this hasty sketch of the epidemic diseases 
which are of prime interest to the inhabitants of the British 
Islands, we must endeavour to sum up those considerations 
which are of practical value to philanthropists and statesmen. 
The following appear to be the chief suggestions towards the 
prevention and mitigation of epidemic diseases which result 
from the latest teachings of medical science. 

1. As regards the epidemic fevers which, in their severe forms 
at least, result mainly from the previous ill effects of privation 
and distress, a lesson of enormous value has been taught us by 
the history of the Cotton Famine. The very conditions were 
here presented under which relapsing fever and typhus have 
time after time been generated ; and yet, thanks to the timely 
relief afforded by the supply of food and clothing (or money to 
buy them), and the jr less precious moral influence of 
sympathy, the afflicted populations escaped with but a trifling 
visitation of this kind of diseases. No sensible person can fail 
to see in this example a warning to the Legislature that, by wise 


_enactments giving a power of exceptional extension to the 


administration of Poor Law relief, they have the opportunity 
of intervening in the very earliest stages of any threatening 
—_ of this kind, with the effect of saving a prodigious loss 
of lives. 

2. With regard to such diseases as depend for their propa- 
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gation on the contamination of air and of drinking-water by 
sewage matters, it is certain that the means of prevention may 
be applied, if the Legislature has any real desire to act earnestly, 
with the best prospects of success. It is certain that typhoid 
fever might be exterminated by the compulsory provision of a 
complete system of drainage on the one hand, and of pure water 
supply on the other. Itis highly probable that the same pre- 
cautions would render anything like a severe outbreak of the 
Asiatic form of cholera impossible; and that the severe epi- 
demics of diarrhea which give such a fatality to the autumn 
season might be extinguished. 

3. The evil influence of overcrowding is assuming gigantic 
roportions, and cannot, without much peril, be treated any 
onger on the do-nothing system. Either by Government inter- 
ference or by private enterprise a large proportion of the opera- 
tives who work in London and other great cities ought to be, 
provided with suburban residences, and arrangements made by 
which they might be transported to their daily work by rail- 
ways. If some system of this kind be not commenced very 


soon, typhus fever, which has already changed from an occa- , 


sional visitor to an accustomed domestic scourge, in London, 
will become more and more rooted in its favourite haunts, and 
may not impossibly take some more malignant type, such as 
that of the Oriental plague, of which it is probably a mere modi- 
fication. Nor can any one assume that it will continue in such 
changed circumstances to be a disease almost confined to the 
poor: on the contrary, it may very probably extend its ravages 
to all classes of the community in our crowded cities. 

4. It is intolerable, in view of the facts which have been 
briefly narrated in the present paper, that the management of 
sanitary matters should be any longer committed to the vestries, 
as those bodies are constituted at present. Even if we credit 
them with the purest and most disinterested motives, it is impos- 
sible, with their limited and confused views of scientific questions, 
that they should grapple adequately with problems of such deep 
importance as the reduction of overcrowding, the supply of 
really pure drinking-water, and the immediate isolation of cases 
of infectious disease. It is true that they could not be expected 
to do this thoroughly, in aniy case, until they had received larger 
compulsory powers than Parliament has as yet put into their 
hands. But the best proof of their incompetency for their 
duties is the very fact that these legal difficulties remain and 
yet no action takes place on the part of the vestries, with a view 
ae parliamentary authority for carrying out the necessary 
reforms. 
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Here we must leave our subject. We have placed in the 
hands of those who have been at pains to read this article care- 
fully, a series of facts which point to the most urgent duties 
resting upon all members of the community who have the 
slightest influence in the management of local affairs, or the 
smallest power of moving Parliament. It is the simple truth 
that un the rapidity with which we may be able to introduce 
the more important of those sanitary improvements which tend 
to exterminate epidemic diseases, will depend very much of the 
_ greatness or feebleness of England as a nation during the next 
half century. It will not do to flatter ourselves with considera- 
tions of the reduced rate of mortality that was undoubtedly 
caused by sanitary reform in the flush of its youth, with 
such a fact under our eyes as the localization and steady 
increase of typhus in London, and in many other large 
towns. The influence exerted on the labouring populations of 
crowded towns by the constant presence of such a disease as 
typhus, and by the havoc committed among their families by 
other epidemic diseases, is not merely disastrous to life, but 
highly demoralizing, because it originates such a sense of the 
insecurity of life as tends to render the lowest classes more 
and more reckless, and more and more incapable of raising 
themselves from their debased condition. Few are aware to 
what a length we have already gone, in this metropolis, towards 
the creation of a ‘dangerous class’ by our neglect of the most 
obvious facts in connection with the growth and ‘improve- 
ments’ of London. Assuredly, if we shut our eyes much 
longer to the dangerous tendencies of the present state of things, 
we, or our immediate successors, will have occasion bitterly to 
regret our folly. But it is not enough to feel these truths, and 
to attempt to carry out their sense, unless we are possessed of a 
fitting organization for the purpose: and we would take this 
occasion to enforce, as a last word, the urgent necessity which 
exists for the formation of a general State Medical Department, 
which among its other duties might, by constant vigilance and 
united action, enable the sanitary questions which arise out of 
the rapid growth and alterations constantly taking place in the 
various centres of population to be settled satisfactorily without 
loss of time. It is our slowness of action which is so perilous : 
and any statesman who would for a moment consent to postpone 
the business of making frothy declamations for or against 
reforms of the electoral franchise, and devote his talents to the 
organization of a really authoritative medical direction of sani- 
tary reforms, would deserve the sincere gratitude of his country. 

It may be well to say a few words, perhaps, on the subject of 
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a temporary and immediate expedient which has occurred to 
many as desirable at the present time: we mean tlie appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate tle sanitary state of the 
kingdom, with a view especially to prepare for, and as far as 
possible mitigate, the expected attack of cholera. We heartily 
desire that this scheme may be carried out without loss of time ; 
and we know of only one objection which any reasonable man 
can make to it, viz., that it is one of those measures which an 
ignorant and apathetic public is too apt to think definitively 
and finally curative. By all means let us have a commission, 
composed ‘of the ablest scientific men; but, above all things, let 
us remember that this ought only to be looked on as a stop-gap, 
and that our preparations and exertions and efforts, for the 
establishment of a permanent sanitary organization of a tho- 
roughly satisfactory kind, ought never for a moment to relax. 
Time was when our philosophers and public instructors 
regarded the occurrence of an epidemic form of disease as a 
more distinct manifestation of the Divine will than the ordinary 
march of God’s eternal providence ; when the visitations of the 
Almighty were discerned in plague, pestilence, and famine, but 
absolutely ignored in the region of hygiene, prevention, and 
science. At the time to which we refer, the teaching of Holy 
Scripture was strangely misconceived, and an epidemic w:s 
dogmatically asserted to be the Divine punishment of indi- 
viduals and nations, for special and discoverable sins. A great 
truth underlay these hasty generalizations, nor do we under- 
value the devout spirit in which some of them were made. Yet 
it must be admitted they were often tinctured with great igno- 
rance and narrow-mindedness, and became a mode of express- 
ing political animosities and ecclesiastical prejudices, rather 
than Christian charity. With the Book of Job and our Lord’s 
teaching as our guide, we can accept with unfeigned sympathy 
and thankfulness the revelations of a wider philosophy. Careful 
observations, the results of which we have recorded above, leave 
us in less doubt than ever as to the fact of our transgression of 
Divine appointments; and they have, indeed, cited from their 
comparative obscurity the very laws themselves, on which our 
pride, money-getting, and selfishness have been ruthlessly 
trampling. “We have given up charging the potato disease on 
Catholic Emancipation, ‘the Cattle Plague on the admission of 
Jews to Parliament, or the cholera on our neglect of the 
nationalities; but we are beginning to feel more deeply than 
ever, how God’s laws bind suffering and sin together, and 
menace us with the nameless horrors of pestilence, unless we 
amend our ways; unless we consider our poor, the homes 
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they herd in, the water we give them to drink, the work we 
bind them to do, and the curses that our high-born civiliza- 
tion has branded upon them. May the prayer that we are 
presenting for deliverance be answered in the increase of the 
spirit of sacrifice and charity! 


Arr. III.—£xtracts of the Journals and Correspondence of Miss 
Berry, from the year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady TuHeEresa 
Lewis. 3 vols. Longmans. 1865. 


In a quiet street of that most aristocratic locality, Mayfair, is 
a house undistinguished from its neighbours, but around which 
for many years an interest gathered that was shared perhaps, 
by no other private dwelling in London. No ‘great celebrity,’ 
the constant theme of newspaper paragraphs, dwelt there,—no 
illustrious foreigner, no fortunate millionaire, no popular states- 
man, not even some celebrated leader of fashion,—but two aged 
sisters, gentle, most ladylike, and highly educated, the friends 
and valued associates of nearly every writer of note for more 
than threescore years, inhabited that modest dwelling, No. 8, 
Curzon-street. 

And thither, unostentatiously invited by the friendly note, 
the verbal invitation—often, if old friends, merely by ‘ the 
‘ lamp lighted over the door,’—every literary celebrity, English 
and foreign, gladly pressed, while even mere ‘ fashionables’ felt 
it an honour to claim acquaintance with ‘the Miss Berrys.’ 
Fashion might change, old politics give place to new—one 
generation of writers pass away and another succeed, but the 
prestige of these sisters, so admired by Horace Walpole, so ad- 
mired by Sydney Smith and Jeffrey, remained the same; and 
still, while it was something to obtain the entrée at Almack’s, 
something to be a guest at one of the miscellaneous dinners at 
Holland House—something more to breakfast with Rogers—a 
cup of tea in Miss Berry’s pleasant drawing-room wa3 a distinc- 
tion more coveted than any beside. What the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet in the seventeenth century so pretentiously claimed to 
be—the very rallying-point of the créme de la créme of choicest 
literary society—No. 8, Curzon-street, really became. 

Several years ago these aged sisters, so beloved and honoured, 
died—the younger early in the year 1852; the elder ere its 
close, bequeathing all her papers to the late Sir Frankland 
Lewis, and expressing her wish that in case of his death Lady 
Theresa Lewis, his daughter-in-law, should take charge of 
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them. The papers thus bequeathed were contained in two large 
trunks, and consist of journals extending over an interval of 
nearly seventy years, and a voluminous correspondence, not only 
remarkable for its length but for its variety, including letters 
from humorous Sir William Gell and inimitable Sydney Smith, 
with formal epistles from Benjamin Constant and Professor 
Playfair; and ranging from the stately rhetoric of Madame de 
Stael to the whimsical platitudes of poor blundering Queen 
Caroline. The death of Sir Frankland Lewis occasioned the 
first delay in the publication of the work before us, and subse- 
quently we regret to find that ‘trials too painful to be obtruded 
‘on the reader,’ as well as other circumstances, yet farther de- 
layed its appearance. At length these remains, most carefully 
edited, are before us, and we welcome with no ordinary interest 
records derived from the journals and letters of ‘one who, born 
‘above a hundred years ago, was so lately moving among the 
‘living in the full enjoyment of every faculty;’ for they are 
indeed, as the editor truly remarks, ‘as the stepping stones that 
‘help us to remount the stream of time, down which we often 
‘ drift too fast to mark the ever-varying scenes which accompany 
‘our passage, or the objects which unconsciously determine its 
course.’ 

‘ The Miss Berrys’ were born at Kirkbridge, near Stanwick, 
in Yorkshire—Mary in 1763, and Agnes in 1764. They were 
the descendants of two highly respectable though not noble 
families, and seem to have been blest with a mother who, had 
her life been lengthened, would have been a wise and tender in- 
structress. Few young and beautiful women would, a hundred 
years ago, have answered the remark of her friends, that her 
eldest daughter bade fair to be handsome, with the reply, that 
‘what she prayed for her child was, that it might have a 
‘ vigorous understanding.’ This prayer was mercifully heard, 
for ere she had attained womanhood Mary Berry found herself 
compelled to become the ruling spirit of the household. The 
young mother unfortunately died when the two little girls were 
but three and four years old; and although under their grand- 
mother’s roof a more careful training was bestowed than mere 
hired nurses could give, Miss Berry in after times lamented 
the neglected education of her earlier years. 

The mother, as we have remarked, seems evidently to have 
been a very superior woman ; the father, whom Horace Walpole 
some twenty years after photographs as a ‘little merry man, 
‘ with a round face,’ seems to have been a commonplace personage 
enough. He was educated for the law, but unfortunately, his 
mother’s brother having become a wealthy merchant in London, 
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Mr. Berry seems to have thought it gross injustice thut he should 
be expected to do aught save enjoy that dolce far niente which 
he sedulously followed during the whole of his life. The uncle, 
naturally enough, vexed that a nephew to whom the highest 
offices of State offered themselves as the reward of a successful 
legal career, chose to vegetate on the £300 a year he had settled 
on him, took his younger nephew William into favour; and 
finding he possessed excellent mercantile abilities, first employed 
him on his affairs in Scotland, and eventually gave him a share 
in his business and recognised him as his heir. This was cer- 
tainly vexatious enough to ‘ Robert Berry, Esq.,’ who seems to 
have thought he was sent into the world merely to spend the 
money which others by strenuous exertions had gained; but we 
really cannot see the crying injustice of rewarding the industrious 
nephew, although it was at the expense of the idle one. Indeed, 
we are surprised to find so clear-headed a woman as Miss Berry 
echoing the lamentations of her weak-minded father, and 
grumbling that he should have been ‘choused out of a great 
‘inheritance by a brother who had not a sentiment or a feeling 
‘in common with himself.’ Why, it was the thoroughly different 
character of the younger brother that attracted the uncle’s favour. 
It must also be borne in mind that the childless uncle, like most 
wealthy men, was anxious to be the founder of a family. The 
younger brother had sons, the elder only two daughters, and 
thus there was no more injustice towards the Miss Berrys than 
if their great uncle had enjoyed a peerage. 

When Mary was seven years old, the father, accompanied 
by their maternal grandmother, removed from Yorkshire to 
Chiswick, in order, as Miss Berry thinks, ‘ to pay more attention 
‘and court the favour of his uncle.’ As this attention seems to 
have consisted solely in paying repeated visits to the house in 
Austin Friars, we are not surprised that the indolent legacy- 
hunter missed his aim, and that when the uncle in 1781 died, at 
the age of ninety-three, ‘the brother William was left all;’ a 
rather hasty remark, since in the very next line we find that 
‘a bare legacy of £10,000 was bequeathed to Robert.’ A bare 
legacy of £10,000! How many country esquires were there 
a hundred years ago who would have gladly accepted three 
hundred a year as a competent income! The wealth, however, 
left by Mr. Ferguson was enormous,—little short of half-a- 
million !—and the fortunate brother acted considerately, if not 
liberally, towards Mr. Berry, by settling on him an annuity of 
£1,000 a year. 

Mary was now eighteen and Agnes seventeen ; and although 
we have but few details of their education, they seem to have 
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become remarkably well-informed girls; self education, most 
probably, supplying, and in such cases as theirs well supplying, 
the deficiencies of a more formal, though more fashionable train- 
ing. Mary, indeed, in addition to French and Italian, was a 
good Latin scholar, and Agnes cultivated painting with success. 
It is melancholy to find Miss Berry remarking, that ‘ for neither 
‘ of us had the least religious education been thought of. It was 
‘the middle of the age of Voltaire, and his doctrines and his wit 
‘had been adopted by all the sot-disant wits.’ Her worthy 
grandmother, however, made her read ‘ chapters and the Psalms 
‘every morning; but as neither explanation or comment was 
‘made upon them, nor was their history followed up in any way,’ 
we cannot be surprised to find that the intelligent girl went 
through her given task with weariness, thinking religious in- 
struction a dull and a needless thing. 

The addition to their father’s income enabled him to gratify 
his love of travelling. A tour in the west of England was the 
first result; and then in the following year a tour which began 
at Rotterdam, and continued along the banks of the Rhine, 
through Switzerland into Italy, and extended as far as Rome 
and Naples. After a lengthened sojourn in Rome, they returned 
through the south of France; and after a stay of some months 
at Montpellier, and another in Paris, they returned to London 
after an absence of two years. Miss Berry wrote a very full 
journal of this tour; it fills a hundred and thirty pages, and is 
chiefly interesting as the record of a journey made eighty-two 
years ago,—ere the French Revolution had startled Europe, and 
while Marie Antoinette in her queenly beauty summoned her gay 
court around her at /a petite Trianon. We regret that neither 
notice nor letter relating to Miss Berry’s three months’ resi- 
dence in Paris could be found,—this journal concluding with 
their arrival there: it would have been pleasant to have com- 
pared her experiences of Paris in 1784 with those of 1802 
and 1830. 

On their return to England, the Berrys went on a visit to 
Scotland and Yorkshire; and then settled in Somerset-street, 
where they were rejoined by their venerable grandmother. 
But the winter of the year 1788 was among the most important 
periods of their lives, for it was then they first met Horace 
Walpole. He was introduced to them by Lady Herries; and in 
his pleasant letter to Lady Ossory, he tells her, that although 
he has picked up no recent anecdotes, he has made ‘a much 
‘more, to me, precious acquisition. It is the acquaintance of 
‘two young ladies of the name of Berry.’ He then goes on 
to give a rather romantic version of their story; dwelling 
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thetically on the father’s grief for the loss of his wife, and 
is determination ‘to consecrate himself to his daughters.’ 
Walpole’s picture of the sisters is very pleasing; and judging 
from the general opinion of their contemporaries, by no means 


too highly coloured. 


‘They are exceedingly sensible, entirely natural and unaffected, 
frank, and being qualified to talk on any subject, nothing is so easy 
and agreeable as their conversation, nor more apposite than their 
answers and observations. The eldest, I discovered by chance, under- 
stands Latin, and is a perfect Frenchwoman in her language. The 
younger draws charmingly. They are of pleasing figures. Mary, 
the eldest, sweet, with fine, dark eyes, that are very lively when she 
speaks, with a symmetry of face that is the more interesting from 
being pale. Agnes, the younger, has an agreeable, sensible coun- 
tenance, hardly to be called handsome, but almost. She is less ani- 
mated than Mary, but seems out of deference to her sister to speak 
seldomer, for they doat on each other. I must even tell you they 
dress within the bounds of fashion, though fashionably, but without 
the excrescences with which modern hoydens overwhelm and barricade 
their persons,—in short, good sense, information, simplicity and ease, 
characterise the Berrys.’ 


He goes on very naively to say that the first night he met 
them he refused to be introduced, having heard so much in 
their praise that he concluded they would be ‘all pretension.’ 
The second time, however, he sat next to Mary, and on engaging 
her in conversation, found, ‘that she was an angel, both inside 
‘and out.’ 

And well pleased were the fair and intelligent sisters with 
the old man whose recollections travelled back to the reign of 
George the First, to whom every celebrity of the last threescore 
years had been known, and who could tell the tale of past times 
with a grace, a spirit, and a pictorial power, which has placed 
him foremost among our memoir-writers. It is not surprising 
that a very close friendship was from henceforth formed between 
Horace Walpole and the Miss Berrys; although we cannot 
believe that he ever contemplated marriage with either. That 
some of his contemporaries professed to believe this, is true, and 
much pain seems to have been gratuitously inflicted on the 
gouty invalid of seventy-two, by reports that even found their 
way into the public papers. But we think no one can read the 
playful badinage about his ‘two wives,’ without being con- 
vinced that Horace Walpole, so clear-headed, so morbidly 
sensitive to the slightest word of ridicule, never contemplated 
the folly of marrying a young woman of twenty-five. Fastidious 
in his tastes, a confirmed invalid, the survivor of almost all his 
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early friends, with an evident distaste too of the many silly 
women around him, what wonder that ‘the Berrys,’ so fresh, 
so unsophisticated, should possess a charm for him as unlooked 
for as it was delightful. To them he could tell his old stories ; 
with them he could go over the treasures of ‘dear Strawberry,’ 
secure of their admiring attention. 

As he sadly remarks in one of his letters to their father, not 
published before, ‘At my great age, and decrepit as I am, what 
‘could happen so fortunately to me in the dregs of life, as to 
‘meet with you and your doughtnts, those very pretty young 
‘women, universally admired, all the more for their virtues, 
‘sweet tempers, knowledge, and such funds of good sense as 
‘makes them company for the most sensible of both sexes, as you 
‘have constantly seen? Was not this an acquisition to value as 
‘Ido?’ And thus, during the few remaining years of his feeble 
life, the aged man looked to them, as to the last gleam of sun- 
light that gladdened his pathway: they were to him, as the 
reviewer in the Times beautifully says, ‘The green well, and 
‘the single palm-tree of his new joy, and final halt,—standing 
‘out in more perfect relief amid the sands, than all the confused 
‘plenty he has left behind him.’ 

Horace Walpole’s letters to the Miss Berrys, especially as 
they now appear without the omissions of their former publica- 
tion, are certainly inferior both to his correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann, and his delightful epistles to Lady Ossory. There 
are, indeed, abundant sparkles of his former wit, and much of 
that graceful playfulness which gives so great a charm to his 
letters, but there is an earnestness about comparative trifles, 
an iteration of kindly advice and good wishes, that render some 
of them almost wearisome. It is true that most of these were 
written during their absence from England, and when the old 
man was horror-stricken at the French Revolution. Still, the 
very defects of these letters prove to us the deep, but thoroughly 
fatherly, attachment with which the writer regarded his ‘ two 
sweet Berries.’ 

On the Miss Berrys’ return with their father from their 
second journey to Italy in 1791, they found Little Strawberry 
Hill, for many years the residence of Walpole’s strange acquaint- 
ance, Kitty Clive, fitted up under his immediate supervision for 
their future summer abode. This was his gift to them, and it 
was received with grateful pleasure; but, unfortunately, the 
month after their return from the Continent, the death of Wal- 
pole’s nephew, the third Earl of Orford, burdened the old man 
with an unwished-for title, and ‘a small estate loaded with debt.’ 
Again, insulting allusions appeared in some of the newspapers. 
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Was not Horace Walpole now an earl? Was it likely that 
almost portionless young women would refuse a coronet ? 
Mary Berry’s letter to Walpole on this occasion, now first pub- 
lished, with his answer, is a noble and spirited vindication of 
herself from the charge of fortune-hunting, and the sorrowful 
earnestness of the reply is really touching. ‘My nephew’s 
‘death,’ he remarks, ‘has already brought a load upon me that 
‘I have not strength to bear ;’ he then alludes to his many 
ailments, in addition to which, ‘I shall want but your uneasi- 
‘ness to finish me. But is all your felicity to be in the power of 
‘a newspaper? Who is notso? Are our consciences no shield 
‘against anonymous folly or envy? Would you only con- 
‘descend to be my friend if I were a beggar? For your own 
‘sake, for poor mine, combat such extravagant delicacy, and do 
‘not poison the few days of a life which you, and you only, 
‘can sweeten.’ It is pleasant to find that the anonymous 
scribblers, treated with the contempt they deserved, ceased their 
annoyance; and during the following year, Walpole could 
afford to laugh at all their reports, and write the following 
Epitaphium vivi Auctoris 


‘ An estate and an earldom at seventy-four ! 
Had I sought them or wished them, ’twould add one fear more, 
That of making a countess when almost fourscore. 
But Fortune, who scatters her gifts out of season, 
Though unkind to my limbs, has still left me my reason ; 
-And whether she lowers or lifts me, I'll try 
For the plain simple style I have lived in, to die ; 
For ambition too humble—for meanness too aie) 


During the following years, until the spring of 1797, when 
he died, the Miss Berrys were in almost constant attendance 
on their aged friend; and it supplies an undeniable proof of 
their superiority to all fortune-hunting aims, when we find that 
Mrs. Damer, General Conway’s only child and Walpole’s god- 
daughter, to whom he bequeathed ‘Strawberry’ and all its 
treasures, was during these nine years, and subsequently, to the 
end of her lengthened life, one of their warmest and most 
steadfast friends. In the year 1796, poor Walpole had a narrow 
escape from losing the favourite sister Mary, who had been the 
year before engaged to General O’Hara, of whose character 
and good qualities Lady Theresa Lewis, quoting from Captain 
Hamilton’s clever ‘Cyril Thornton,’ gives by far too favourable 
an estimate. That he was a most fascinating ‘lady’s man’ is 
very likely, and that Mary Berry gave him credit for many 
more virtues than he really possessed is likely too; but had the 
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whole character, as Cyril Thornton himself has painted it, been 
given, the reader would at once have felt that the officer who was 
accustomed to entertain the mess-table ‘ with scandalous tittle- 
‘ tattle of thirty years before, and more than hint at his own bonnes 
‘fortunes among the celebrated beauties,’ was not likely to add 
to the happiness of a refined and gifted woman. We cannot 
therefore participate in any regret that this engagement was, 
during the following year, broken off by some unaccountable 
misunderstanding, and, in consequence of O’Hara’s voyage to 
Gibraltar, to which he was appointed governor, it was never pro- 
perly explained. The reflections of the aged woman, when, on 
looking over the letters which for forty-eight years had remained 
unopened, she recalled that bright dream of her youth, are very 
touching. Would that some friend could have pointed out to 
her that her faith in the sincere attachment of her lover was 
a dream indeed! The span of married life, however, whether 
fortunate or not, would have been but of short duration, for 
O’Hara proceeded to Gibraltar in 1796, and died there in 1802. 

In 1797, Horace Walpole, Lord Orford, died. His latest 
moments were watched over with sedulous care by Mrs. Damer 
and both the Miss Berrys, and all the attentions which grateful 
affection could bestow were his to the last. By his will, Little 
Strawberry Hill was left to the Miss Berrys; and in a codicil, a 
box, marked ‘O,’ containing manuscripts, was left to Mr. Berry 
and his daughters, with directions ‘that Mr. Berry should 
‘undertake the care of a new edition of his works, with the 
‘addition of all the papers contained in that box.’ The bequest, 
so far as regarded Mr. Berry, was merely nominal. It seems to 
have been clearly understood, that Mary Berry was to be the 
bond fide editor, and she set about her task with an earnestness 
and care which proved how dear the memory of her kind old 
friend was to her. It was well the task was appointed just 
then, for it fixed her attention on a widely different object, and 
doubtless aided in softening regrets for the loss of a very 
unworthy lover. 

During the next two or three years, we find Miss Berry, 
although mixing largely with fashionable society, pursuing 
studies which seventy years ago must have seemed strange 
enough to fine ladies, with whom some knowledge of French, 
and the slightest acquaintance with Italian, was sufficient ; for 
she offers to one of her correspondents a criticism on Lucretius, 
and tells another how diligently she was studying Greek. There 
are many excellent remarks in her letters at this period, and a 
hearty appreciation of literary merit, whether recognised or not 
by public opinion ; so that we cannot be surprised that ere long 
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she became the friend and correspondent of many of the most 
celebrated writers, both French and English. 

In 1802 Miss Berry, in company with Mrs. Damer, made her 
second visit to Paris, and her journal is full of most interesting 
details. We smile at reading the opening sentence: ‘ Left 
‘London at half-past eleven, and arrived at Sittingbourne at 
‘seven in the evening. To go from London to Dover in one 
‘day would at the best time of the year be a very long day’s 
: —. So on the next day they proceeded to Dover, from 
thence crossed over to Calais, and then, in the same leisurely 
way, arrived at length at Amiens. Here the negotiations re- 
specting ‘the peace of Amiens’ were being carried on, after a 
very respectable ‘ red tape’ manner. 


‘The account he (Mr. Merry) gave of the way in which the nego- 
tiators pass their time was curious: Lord Cornwallis riding every 
morning, and Joseph Buonaparte not getting up till one or two o'clock. 
The conferences, which are very frequent, never begin till three or 
four, and last till dinner, which is never sooner than six, seven, or 
eight o'clock. These dinners are confined to a round of three or four 
houses, of which the Mayor and the Prefect of the town are two, and 
they are all heartily tired of always seeing the same faces. These 
dinners, however, last a very short time; the carriages are kept 
waiting, until they go to the theatre, except our good Lord Cornwallis, 
who sits on, quietly drinking a glass of wine, with anybody who will 
sit with him.’ 


On the road to Paris, Miss Berry is much struck with the 
wanton mischief which had been done to the churches; many 
beautiful structures having been laid in ruins, and the interior 
of others stripped of every ornament. She remarks with disgust 
the strangely rude and offensive manners of the people, so 
different to former times, but she allows that their physical 
condition seems improved. Arrived at Paris, she is again struck 
with the general want of courtesy, but more especially of the 
men, and the strange slovenliness of their dress. Her picture 
of Paris in this transition state is very curious, and the portraits © 
she gives us of the men and women who now belong to history 
are touched off frequently with a spirit that reminds us of Horace 
’ Walpole himself. Miss Berry and Mrs. Damer were presented 

to Madame Buonaparte (Madame Mére, as she was subsequently 
designated); and she describes her as ‘a woman turned of fifty, 
‘with dark eyes, and an intelligent countenance, with a civil, 
‘quiet manner, but no mark of particular cleverness, either in 
‘her conversation or in her manner. She is said to be in all 
‘the heights of Swedenborgism, or, at least, what used to be called 
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‘quietism here.’ This reference is, we suppose, to the teaching 
of Madame Kriidener, but we have never before known that any 
of the Buonaparte family sat at the feet of that fascinating mystic. 
The ladies were also presented to Josephine, then residing in royal 
state at the Tuileries. Two or three little black boys were in 
waiting, and a Mameluke kept guard at the door of the waiting 
room, into which the ladies were ushered, and where they were 
courteously received by the wife of the First Consul. ‘She is a 
‘thin, dark, very genteel-looking woman, and in her manners, 
‘without assuming those of a queen, she unites much protection 
‘and dignity with much civility.’ It was on the occasion of a 
grand review that Miss Berry first saw Napoleon. ‘But all I saw 
‘then,’ she says, ‘was a little man, remarkably well on horse- 
‘back, with a sallow complexion, a rather high nose, a very 
‘serious countenance, and cropped hair.’ Subsequently, Miss 
Berry had a nearer view, on the occasion of a reception at the 
Tuileries. Attended by a préfét du palais on either side, the 
First Consul made a right royal tour of the circle, addressing 
each lady in ‘the same sort of royal nothings’ as the weakest of 
the Bourbons might have used : ‘Can you ride on horseback ? ’ 
‘Have you seen the opera?’ ‘Have you been long in France ?’ 
In regard to his personal appearance, Miss Berry remarks :— 


‘He by no means struck me as so little as I had heard him repre- 
sented, and as, indeed, he appeared on horseback. His shoulders are 
broad, which gives his figure importance. His complexion, though pale 
and yellow, has not the appearance of ill health. His teeth are good, 
and his mouth, when speaking, as I saw him, in good humour, has 
aremarkable and uncommon expression of sweetness. Indeed, his 
whole countenance, as I saw him in this circle, was more that of com- 
placence and quiet intelligence than of any decided penetration and 
strong expression whatever. The man of the parade, and the man of 
the circle, has left a totally different impression on my mind, and I 
can hardly make the two countenances (one of which I saw but 
imperfectly) belong to the same person, His eyes are a light grey, 
and he looks full in the face of the person to whom he speaks,—to me 
always a good sign. Yet, after all I have said of the sweetness of his 
countenance, I can readily believe what is said, that it is terrible and 
fire-darting when greatly moved or angry.’ 


During her stay in Paris, Miss Berry resumed her intimacy 
with Madame de Stael, whom on her former visit she had known 
as Mademoiselle Necker, and she also made the acquaintance 
of the chief celebrities,—Fouché, and Madame Fouché, ‘a fair, 
‘vulgar-looking woman, in a yellow wig;’ La Fayette, ‘ with 
‘cropped head, sickly-looking, but gentlemanlike;’ Abbé 
Sicard, the teacher of the deaf and dumb, ‘ who talked himself 
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‘in a proportion that more than made up for the dumbness of all 
‘the others ;’ Berthier, ‘a little, ill-looking man, with a crop 
‘curled head of dark hair ;’ and Madame Recamier, the beauty, 
‘clear complexioned, young, tall, with much affectation of sin- 
‘gularity, thinking much of herself, with perfect carelessness 
‘about others, as, besides being a beauty, she has pretensions to 
‘ bel esprit,’ which, as Miss Berry naively remarks, ‘may be well 
‘founded, and yet not sufficient to burn her as a witch.’ It is 
amusing to remember how anxiously pretty Madame Recamier 
sought for fame as a bel esprit ; while her friend, Madame de 
Stiiel, was on her part almost willing to forego that wide influence 
she wielded, not only in France, but throughout Europe, for the 
mere exchange of that insipid beauty. 

"On her return from France, we find Miss Berry the friend 
and correspondent of the chief leaders of the Whig party ; and 
from the manner she is addressed by them in their correspondence, 
we perceive that she was considered as a very superior woman. 
Thus we find her talking politics with Windham and Brougham 
and Lord Henry Petty. Mr. Whitbread calling on her expressly 
for a long conversation, and Lord Erskine writing a very pleasant 
letter, begging her acceptance of a pamphlet which he had 
written in 1797, and which had gone through forty-eight editions 
in only a few months, but had probably met the usual fate of 
those ephemeral publications, and was now difficult to procure. 
Here is an example of ‘authorship under difficulties : ’— 


‘My pear Mapam,—I send you the pamphlet I alluded to last 
night ; it was written on slips of paper in the midst of all the business 
which I was engaged in at the time—not at home, but in open court, 
whilst the causes were trying. When it was not my turn to examine 
a witness, or to speak to the jury, then I wrote a little bit, and so on 
by snatches, as there was not a moment to be lost in the crisis of folly 
which characterised, almost as much as at present, our unhappy 
country. You will not, therefore, be surprised at its incorrectness. 
I had not a moment to amend the text, much less to correct the press 
in the different editions ; and since I have had leisure to look it over, 
I have only remarked that I have no more merit in my observations 
as a politician, than would belong to a medical man who should 
pronounce that a person under an unremitting course of slow poison 
would come by it infallibly to a premature death. 


‘T have the honour to be, &c., ERskIneE.’ 


Her Whig associations most probably led to Miss Berry’s 
introduction in 1809 to the Princess of Wales, to whom she was 
presented—unwillingly it seems, on her part—by Lady Sheffield. 
Nor can we be surprised at her unwillingness, for ‘such an 
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‘over-dressed, bare-bosomed, painted-eye-browed figure, one 
‘never saw!’ G. Robinson said, ‘She was the only true friend the 
‘Prince of Wales had, for she went about justifying his conduct.’ 
The Princess, however, seems to have taken a great liking to 
Miss Berry, who remarks in her journal, subsequently to the 
Princess’s visit to Strawberry Hill, that she ‘ talked a great deal 
‘more than she looked at anything. Her conversation is un- 
‘commonly lively, odd, and clever; but what a pity that she has 
‘not a grain of common sense, not an ounce of ballast to prevent 
‘high spirits, and a coarse mind without any degree of moral 
‘feeling, to run away with her.’ Still, the Princess was deter- 
mined to take Miss Berry into the circle (certainly not very 
large) of her friends. So she invited her to a private supper 
at Kensington, and next to an almost téfe-d-téte dinner, and 
there introduced her to Princess Charlotte, when, as a great 
favour, she was permitted to spend a day with her mother. 
‘A finer girl of fifteen one seldom sees, with an open, lively 
‘countenance, and well-cut expressive features; fair, like all 
‘her family, but without having a fine complexion. She is 
‘lively, animated, laughing;’ saying she liked nothing so much 
as politics, and then gossiping with Lady Charlotte Campbell 
about being afraid of the dark and of ghosts,—evidently a merry, 
hoydenish girl; but, as Miss Berry sadly remarks, ‘Thus this 
‘girl, who in three short years may be called to reign over this 
‘country, with all her senses awake, eager, and curious about 
‘everything and everybody, is sent away with her governess, 
‘and during the hours she is not with her, has no suitable 
‘companions to form her mind, manners, and disposition.’ The 
poor girl, however, had an inherent energy of character, and 
in the few after years of her short life appears to have educated 
herself phen’ We have one or two edifying pictures of 
her father, thus :— 


‘March 22nd, 1811.—Went about eleven to Lady Hertford’s. We 
did not get in till near twelve, when the Regent had not arrived from 
dinner at Lord Cholmondeley’s. He came soon afterwards, while we 
were in the outer room, and saw the whole ceremony. A circle was 
immediately made; and the Regent, the Dukes of Clarence, Cumber- 
land, Cambridge, and Gloucester, were all in it at the same time. The 
Regent looked wretchedly, swollen up, with a muddled complexion, 
and was besides extremely tipsy—gravely and cautiously so. I 
happened to be a good while in the circle, and he at last gave me 
a formal grave bow, with Kensington legible upon it.’ 


Subsequently Miss Berry met him at another assembly, when 
‘the first gentleman in Europe’ coolly looked the lady in the 
face, but would not condescend to bow ! 
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Meanwhile, the circle of Miss Berry’s literary friends was 
enlarging. In 1810 she published Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters, with an excellent preface and notes. As this work— 
unlike the collected edition of Horace Walpole’s works, which, 
although wholly edited by Miss Berry, appeared under her 
father’s name—bore her own on the title-page, she from 
henceforth took a place among ‘literary ladies,’ as well as in 
the fashionable world. Walter Scott, Moore, and Sydney 
Smith call on the Miss Berrys to enjoy a pleasant literary 
gossip, or Matthew Montague and Lord Hardwicke sit over 
the fire discussing the proposed restrictions on the Ministry 
with her. Mr. Whitbread has a long discussion about that 
unlucky Princess of Wales, who was fated to the very close 
of her life to keep her friends in constant hot water; while 
Madame de Stiiel rejoices to beguile the wearisomeness of 
fashionable society, by ‘ pouring the torrent of her words and 
‘ideas’ into the ears of listeners as intelligent and as patient 
as Mary and Agnes Berry. 

This wide popularity, although among the gifted and the 
great, was not, however, without its drawbacks. In the 
summer of 1813, pretty ‘Little Strawberry Hill’ was almost 
besieged by Miss Berry’s numerous friends; and with a humour 
that reminds us of the owner of the more celebrated ‘Straw- 
berry,’ she tells Lady Hardwicke that ‘we have actually been 
‘keeping a guingette (anglicé, a hedge alehouse) to which [ have 
‘assigned the sign of the “Cat and Bagpipes,” where every- 
‘body has seemed to take it for granted that they were sure 
‘to find “Tea and coffee,” “ Hot roast and boiled every day,” 
‘and “ Dinners dressed on the shortest notice.” Certainly, our 
‘custom in the chance line has been great, to say nothing of our 
‘beds, having always been slept in the night before.’ We 
cannot, however, be surprised at the crowds of visitors, if they 
received an invitation as gracefully playful as the following, 
addressed by Mary Berry to her old friend Sir William Gell, 
on his return from Greece :— 


‘You can never be half so glad to see us as we shall be to see you. 
In short, all your particular friends have agreed among themselves 
that they cannot do without jou; so never think of being allowed 
to go to Phigalia again, except you travel like a Tartar prince, with 
your whole horde about you. When we shall see you here, Heaven 
knows, for you will be one of the great lions of London yourself; and 
you have just come in time to save Madame de Stiiel’s life, who certainly 
would have roared herself to death in another week. When you will 
be allowed to go and show yourself at the country fairs, I know not ; 
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but I am not without hopes that you will, ere it be very long, break 
away from your keepers, and give us a look at you here. 

‘We have a snug little den prepared for you. I am ready with a 
hearty embrace, and Agnes with another, “accompanied by a con- 
tinuation of the old dispute, as good as new, of Penelope’s suitors, 
and endless, like her own web ;” and then Mrs. Harrot will make you 
such a pudding, as shall put all other puddings to the blush, not to 
mention an Alderney cow, which we have hired on purpose to give 
you as much milk and cream as you like, hot and hot. And now 
farewell, for lions have as little time for reading as for writing letters.’ 


We regret to find that this brilliant season at ‘ Little Straw- 
‘berry ’ Was the last. The expense of two households seems to 
have been too great a charge for their limited income, and the 
entry in the journal under Sept. 18th is, ‘We signed with 
‘Alderman Wood the agreement for our pretty little house for 
‘seven years.” With a sad heart, as Miss Berry remarks, did 
she take her last walk round the grounds, planted under the 
superintendence of her kind old friend, and always visited by 
her with pleasure during twenty-two years. But she felt the 
sacrifice to be needful, and therefore determined to make it: 
notwithstanding, as she sadly adds, ‘I suffered; and should 
‘have felt sorry if I had not suffered.’ And then ‘ pretty Little 
‘Strawberry’ passed into a strangely different ownership, and 
a very different class of visitors thenceforth wandered through 
its gardens. 

All this time we have scarcely a notice of Mr. Berry. The ‘little 
‘fat merry man’ seems to have gone on enjoying his dolce far 
niente existence, well pleased to lay all the burden on his more 
energetic daughter, who, as she says, when reviewing the earlier 
pages of her journal, had found very soon, that she had ‘to 
‘ lead those who ought to have led me; that I must be a pro- 
‘ tecting mother, instead of a gay companion, to my sister; and 
‘to my father a guide and monitor, instead of finding in him a 
‘tutor and protector.’ She laments, even in her advanced old 
age, how this premature burden of care and responsibility 
clouded the bright sunshine of her youth; but who shall say 
how greatly this very burden contributed to strengthen her 
character, and draw out its nobler qualities, so that even to her 
latest days Miss Berry wasnot merely sought after as a delight- 
ful acquaintance, but was loved and honoured as a wise friend ? 

During the winter of 1813-14 Miss Berry was almost con- 
stantly in the society of two women, as dissimilar from each 
other as it is possible to imagine—Madame de Stiel and the 
Princess of Wales. To the latter she gave wise counsels, which 
were sometimes attended to, and which seem always to have 
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been received with a blundering sort of thankfulness, while to 
the former she became invaluable, as the best /istener among 
English ladies. To Madame de Stiel’s conversational powers 
Miss Berry, however, bears high testimony; and she also 
remarks, what we should scarcely have thought, that her con- 
versation, ‘ always brilliant, always amusing,’ was equally so at 
her own fireside. Miss Berry introduced her to her old friend 
Joanna Baillie; but although Joanna was ‘less reserved than 
‘ usual’ the two gifted women did not greatly harmonize. The 
recluse poetess was pleased with the brilliant Frenchwoman— 
doubtless charmed with her extempore eloquence, but De Stiel 
‘ did not know how to take to a person whose life is so totally 
‘ different from her own.’ With Englishwomen generally 
‘ Corinne’ was dissatisfied, although she made an exception in 
favour of Miss Berry, whom, as she told a friend, she loved 
best, and thought by far the cleverest woman in England; but 
with Englishmen she always expressed herself most highly 
pleased—always excepting Lord Byron, whom she viewed with 
a dislike which was fully reciprocated on his part. 

The wonderful events of the spring of 1814, the abdication of 
Napoleon and the advance of the Allied army to Paris, furnish 
Miss Berry’s journal with many interesting notices; there is 
also an excellent and graphic letter from the Hon. J. W. Ward, 
describing Paris, when it numbered within its walls ‘ as many 
‘live emperors, kings, generals, and eminent persons of all 
‘ kinds, as the ingenious Mrs. Salmon ever exhibited in wax.’ 
The details of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns subsequently 
to England, and the gay doings—the gorgeous fétes, the splendid 
assemblies that welcomed them—are told with much spirit. To 
all the royal and noble visitors Miss Berry was introduced—to 
Blucher, too, at his especial request, and who wished to shake 
hands with her, but who had indulged so largely in the Regent’s 
choicest wines, that the gallant general was compelled to con- 
fess himself beaten, and was scarcely able to get upstairs at 
Lady Castlereagh’s. 

The year 1815, as the reader well knows, brought more 
startling changes. Buonaparte in the early spring re-landed 
at Cannes, and proceeded to Paris. As one of Miss Berry’s 
correspondents truly says, ‘They whipped the naughty boy, 
‘and put him in a corner, and supposed he would stay there ;’ 
but the terror of Europe was abroad again, and the rejoicings of 
the last year forgotten in the dismay. ‘Every one was on 
‘ tenter-hooks all day for news, which became every moment 
‘more terribly important,’ is Miss Berry’s entry, under 
March 20th. At length, after three months of suspense, 
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‘I saw a great many people in the morning, all expecting great 
‘news of the armies.’ But still there were only vague, often 
contradictory reports ; until at eleven o’clock at night the anxious 
crowds who that bright, calm summer evening still restlessly 
paced the streets, saw the carriage laden with the eagles dash 
along, and knew that the greatest battle of modern times had 
been won. ‘The next day Miss Berry went to Lord Palmerston’s 
with his sister, on purpose to examine ‘the large map of the 
‘country,’ and discover, if possible, the whereabouts of that 
obscure locality which from henceforth was to become world- 
famous. 

The letters to Miss Berry during this year are very interest- 
ing. There is one from the Princess of Wales, comparing 
herself to ‘the Queen of Sheba!’ and full of the most rhodo- 
montade gossip; and a very long one from Keppel Craven, 
graphically describing every incident of the counter-revolution 
at Naples. Some letters from Paris, too, curiously illustrate the 
unmitigable vanity of the French, and their determination not 
to acknowledge themselves beaten, even while Cossacks swarmed 
in their streets. 

Early in 1816 Miss Berry quitted London for Paris, on a 
visit to Lord and Lady Hardwicke, whose third daughter had 
just married Sir Charles Stuart, the English Ambassador. 

here she met, apparently for the first time, the Duke of 
Wellington, and she is struck with the simple frankness of 
his manners. He converses quite unostentatiously about his 
victories, and ‘in answer to a number of women’s questions, one 
‘ day at the Ambassador’s, as to the degree of exultation he felt at 
‘ the victory when won, and of grief at the moment for the fall 
‘ of friends, he replied, with his natural, unaffected, simple man- 
‘ ner, that he had little time to feel either till all was over,—“ J, 
‘ who saw the battle four times lost that day.”’ Miss Berry met 
Talleyrand, ‘that mass of moral and physical corruption,’ as 
she calls him—we doubt whether posterity will award a more 
favourable verdict—and she found him repulsive in manners, 
and speaking very little in company at any time. She was 
honoured by being one of a select party at his house, where she 
saw his niece, la Comtesse de Perigord, ‘ with a head more like 
‘a pretty serpent than anything I know, and all his old set of 
‘ gambling women.’ The hostility expressed by the Parisians 
towards the Bourbons was, even at this early period, very 
marked, especially toward the Duchesse d’Angouléme; and 
Miss Berry, in a letter to Madame de Stael, expresses her doubts 
of an entente cordiale ever being effected between the Buona- 
partists and the ultra-Royalists. 
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After a short stay in England, Miss Berry, accompanied by 
her sister and father, set out in the autumn to Italy. Mr. Berry 
was now of a great age, but apparently well, and it was probably 
on his account that they determined to winter at Genoa. The 
winter seems to have passed pleasantly, but in the spring the old 
man sickened, and in two or three days died as quietly as he had 
lived. The affectionate daughters buried him in the English 
cemetery, comforted by the thoughtful kindness of the English 
residents and the sympathy of their more distant friends. Death, 
however, was busy that year; for Madame de Stiel, whom the 
Miss Berrys were about to join, died two months after. A very 
sad letter, probably one of the last she ever wrote, is given, and a 
most excellent one from Joanna Baillie, which we would extract 
but for its length. Soon after the Miss Berrys went on to 
Florence, where they continued for nearly a twelvemonth, and 
then returned through Switzerland to Paris, from whence after 
a short sojourn they returned after two years’ absence to London. 

The journal during this time does not offer much that is in- 
teresting, although lively and graphic as Miss Berry’s journals 
always are. But the correspondence of Sir William Gell is most 
amusing, especially when describing the strange sayings and 
doings of his liege lady, who, compelled to leave Naples, was 
now wandering about Italy seeking the friendship and sympathy 
of the petty princes who might choose to receive her. In the 
course of her rambles the Empress Maria Louisa invited her to 
Parma, and thither she went. 

How interesting must an interview between these two unfor- 
tunate ladies have been! What sad recollections on either side— 
the cast off wife of the Regent of England, and the deposed 
Empress of the French! Alas for sentimentality! Maria 
Louisa sat in her high-backed crimson velvet chair, and the 
princess in another. ‘It was very dull, I assure you,’ said the 
princess on her return, for she was very cold and very hungry ; 
‘so I yawn, she did the same; I balance on my chair mit my 
‘ feet on de fire.’ But high-backed velvet chairs cannot safely 
be thrown out of their balance, so over it went, leaving her 
royal highness on the floor! One can imagine the blank dismay 
that overspread Maria Louisa’s stupid countenance at seeing her 
royal guest in so undignified a position ; but she offered no help. 
‘I laugh,’ says the princess, ‘I die from laugh, and what you 
‘tink she do? She stir not, she laugh not, but she say, “ Good 
‘heaven, Madame! how you have frightened me!”’ So the 
princess ‘ picks herself up’ as best she might, and the daughter 
of the house of Hapsburg, her Austrian lip pouting more sul- 
lenly than ever, sits down to the stately dinner; ‘ while I, not 
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‘ able to help bursting out with laugh every moment, die to get 
‘away to tell you.” As may well be supposed, the royal ladies 
never met again after ‘ such a duet between this bottle of frisky 
‘champagne, and that jug of stale small beer,’ as Sir William 
Gell irreverently terms them. The princess, however, ere long 
had her laughter turned into tears, for the death of Princess 
Charlotte in the following November put an end to all the 
triumphant hopes she had indulged in of a return to England 
‘as soon as a certain great gentleman should be save out of this 
‘ world in the next,’ as she very naively remarks to Miss Berry. 
But in this, as in her other anticipations, the poor foolish woman 
was doomed to disappointment. 

In the spring of 1819 Miss Berry published her ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Lady Russell,’ and then she returned with her 
sister to Paris, where she remained during the year, and from 
thence went on to Italy. We regret this absence from England, 
for important events were following in rapid succession, and a 
journal detailing them from day to day—even the on difs of a 
circle as well informed in political affairs as that in which Miss 
Berry moved—would have been truly valuable. The letters of 
her friends, however, in some measure supply this deficiency. 
Thus we have a very foreboding epistle from the Hon. James 
Abercrombie, describing the feverish excitement which pervaded 
England during the winter of 1819-20, awakened in great 
measure by the infamous ‘ Manchester massacre,’ and deepened 
by the apprehensions of a new reign. Another, from the same 
writer, gives a very exaggerated account of the Thistlewood 
plot, but is suggestive of the general anxiety and suspense that 
then prevailed. 

But by far the most important letters are those which relate to 
Queen Caroline and her trial. During a short visit to Switzer- 
land the Miss Berrys had their last interview with her, and a 
very friendly letter, in really tolerable French, shortly after, was 
the last communication they received. In it she exultingly 
refers to her journey to England ; tells them she thinks she shall 
take Mr. Angerstein’s house at Blackheath ‘just for the pre- 
‘ sent,’ as she trusts she shall rejoin them in Italy in the month 
of August. That month of August, as the reader well knows, 
brought a very different fate to poor Queen Caroline, for on the 
17th of that month the proceedings in the House of Lords were 
commenced against her. Of these proceedings we have a most 
admirable account written from time to time and addressed to 
the Miss Berrys by their old friend Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
who, as a former lady in waiting, was examined at the trial. She 
gives a sad picture of the childish waywardness of the silly 
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Queen, whose head was almost turned with the extravagant 
honours that were paid her. The details of the trial are very 
interesting, especially as narrated by so unexceptionable an eye- 
witness. This is curious:— 


‘The Attorney-General concluded his charge, and Theodore Ma- 
joochi, formerly a servant of the Queen’s, was brought forward. 
Upon his entrance the Queen fixed her eyes upon him, started up, 
clenched her fists, and screamed out, ‘‘ What, Teodore !” and then 
rushed out of the House, to the astonishment of her own attendants, 
who followed after as fast as they could, keeping their madness in the 
background. I cannot make out the meaning of this exhibition, for 
it must have been done to produce stage effect, as she knew before she 
went down to the House that Theodore Majoochi was to be examined 
as a witness against her ; but whatever was the intention, the effect 
was not favourable. I fear that a woman on the wrong side of fifty 
does not create much interest by being in a passion. 

‘ Tuesday 23rd. — Majoochi was examined and cross-examined 
to-day, and I think he did not choose to remember me, for as I was 
the only lady who accompanied the Queen in her carriage from Naples 
to Civita Vecchia it was extraordinary he should forget me. He 
certainly made a greater impression on me, for I was so much struck 
by his bad countenance that, when talking about him to Craven and 
Gell, we used always to call him the traitor.’ 


Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s testimony, although beyond all ques- 
tion in her accounts of what she really saw or heard, is, how- 
ever, very prejudiced when she meddles with fashionable on dits. 
Thus, she remarks the Queen’s answers to the addresses that 
were presented, two or three a day, were ‘a variety of wretched- 
‘ness,’ and were ‘ probably the composition of Alderman Wood 
‘and Lady Anne Hamilton.’ Now many of these answers were 
so terse and so spirited that it was even thought Brougham had 
at least a part in them. It was not because ‘the answers were 
‘ too foolish to have been Dr. Parr’s,’ but because they were far 
superior to anything he could write, that he was never gravely 
charged with their authorship. It was the general belief that 
they were written by Mr. Field, the Unitarian minister at 
Warwick. 

There are many incidental notices in the course of this very 
interesting journal which prove the bitter hatred of the King 
towards that weak and unprotected woman, and they supply 
ample reason for the enthusiasm which, for the time, she 
awakened,—an enthusiasm in after years strange even to those 
who stood foremost among her champions. But the people 
needed a rallying-point around which they could gather, not 
only to pour out their denunciations against ‘the modern Sar- 
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danapalus,’ but to fling their defiance. The banner was of coarse 
material enough, but it suited their need; the idol was indeed 
of ‘miry clay,’ but it well served the purpose of the temporary 
worshippers. 

Meanwhile the trial went on. Sir William Gell—who, though 
he could laugh at his royal mistress, had a kind and grateful 
feeling towards her—came over from Italy, although crippled 
by the gout, together with Keppel Craven, and all anxiously 
awaited the defence. Brougham’s speech is referred to as ‘a 
‘most strikingly beautiful piece of eloquence ;’ and then, after 
Lady Charlotte’s brother had been called, and ‘much badgered 
‘and tormented,’ the poor lady was summoned. Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, as the daughter of the celebrated Lord North, was evi- 
dently viewed by both sides as a witness of the highest import- 
ance. Thus she obtained no mercy from the Crown lawyers, 
for ‘Copley,’ she says, ‘cross-questioned me in as harsh a 
‘manner as if he had been endeavouring to bring out the con- 
‘ fession of a murderer at the Old Bailey.’ 


‘ At last I was asked some questions respecting family misfortunes, 
and the deaths of my brother and sister, Lady Glenbervie, which 
happened within a fortnight of each other. These questions, asked 
in such a place and when my spirits were so harassed, quite over- 
whelmed me, and I burst into tears ; but these tears, together with a 
glass of water, relieved me instantly, and then, in answer to the 
question, “ Whether the state of my spirits was the sole cause of my 
resigning the situation of lady of the bed-chamber,” I replied, “ No, 
certainly ; my resignation was also influenced by the degrading 
reports that had reached me ; although I had never seen any impro- 
prieties in her Majesty’s conduct while I was with her in Italy.” 
This answer seemed to give universal satisfaction. I heard Denman 
whisper to Mr. Brougham, that it was well answered, and he replied, 
“ Perfect, perfect.” There was loud cheering, in which Lord Liver- 
pool’s voice joined ; indeed, I must say that his conduct was remark- 
ably gentlemanlike and good-natured during the whole of my 


examination.’ 


The poor lady was, however, pestered with scurrilous abuse 
in the Government papers, as well as with ‘horrible anonymous 
‘letters ;’ and she acknowledges Lord Liverpool’s kindness in 
mitigating the annoyance of the former, although the latter was 
beyond his control. The subsequent proceedings are feeling! 
told, especially the cruel attacks on herself and her husband, 
Colonel Lindsay, and prove that every feeling of justice and 
honour were flung aside in the King’s determination to gain his 
cause. At length, as the reader knows, the Bill was withdrawn, 


and Queen Caroline quitted the House of Lords, followed by 
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exulting thousands ; ‘ but there was no riot or attack of any sort 
‘upon the carriages of those lords who voted for the Bill.’ 
And yet in those days there was no ‘ police force’ to keep order. 

Poor Caroline of Brunswick! That 10th of November saw 
the last of her living triumphs. She ungratefully turned from 
her best friends; and although she made that strange pilgrim- 
age of thanksgiving to St. Paul’s, and occasionally appeared at 
a public meeting, all the interest that had invested her was 
gone, and we saw only a coarse woman, coarsely painted, and 
vulgar alike in dress and manner. And then came that gorgeous 
coronation, and with it the last folly of the weak and wayward 
Queen,—her childish endeavour to gain admittance to Westmin- 
ster Hall, and her contemptuous expulsion. Poor Caroline! And 
yet no one could pity her, and no one did pity her; for even 
those very few remaining friends who still stood by her had set 
the folly and the danger of her conduct in the strongest light, 
but in vain. So she went, and returned home to die. 

It was but a very few weeks after that gorgeous coronation- 
day when the shabby funeral train bore her to the water-side ; 
and no one who stood in the crowded streets that cold, gloomy 
August day could ever forget the yell that burst out when it 
was found that the Government had really denied the people 
even the cheap boon of following those lifeless remains through 
the City. It was a feverish time as hour after hour wore away, 
and there were a hundred different reports, but all of them 
ominous. At length the news came that there were barricades 
in the New-road, and that the funeral train was compelled to 
take the way through the City. We well remember the rush 
into Cheapside, and the deafening huzzas as the threadbare 
hearse passed along, with its escort of the Oxford Blues, and 
men frantically shook hands with the riders, and proffered pots 
of porter, not only to the men, but to their ‘ coal-black steeds.’ 
A proud triumph was that funeral, and all classes felt it so. 
Many a gentleman spoilt his dainty gloves in fraternizing with 
the ‘ great unwashed,’ who held out their grimy hands to the 
ladies too, for on that day the people and the hated Government 
fought a hard fight, and the people won. Poor Caroline of 
Brunswick! She had at least a triumphant funeral—requiescat ! 

We wish Miss Berry had been in England to narrate the 
stirring events of that day,—more important, we believe, in 
their after results than they have ever been thought to be ; but 
a great portion of that and the following year was spent abroad. 
Death had meanwhile been busy among her old associates ; 
but, more happy than most, it was Miss Berry’s lot, even to 
the end of her long life, to be surrounded by a circle of loving 
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and admiring friends. She seems indeed to the last to have 
been a delightful companion, and from the playful kindness of 
many of her letters we can form some idea of the charm of her 
conversation. So we find now among her friends and corre- 
spondents Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Monckton Milnes, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Macaulay ; while happily some of the older compa- 
nions of her youth, Mrs. Damer, Lady Hardwicke, and Joanna 
Baillie, were yet spared to her. 

In 1828-9 Miss Berry published her chief work, for her former 
may rather be considered editorial than original. This was 
‘The Comparative View of Social Life in France and England,’ 
a subject by far too extensive, and demanding by far too wide a 
range of research and thought for most writers. We therefore 
cannot be surprised that Miss Berry failed, although she wrote 
a pleasant work. But as a correspondent she continued to 
delight her friends, even until past fourscore. We have a long 
letter from her to Macaulay, then in India, playfully telling 
him the news of the day, both in Paris and London. Here is 
a pleasant beginning 


‘When I sought to procure for myself the pleasure of maintaining 
some intercourse with you, by offering to write to you, I forgot what 
rapid advances old age was making in benumbing my perceptions, 
destroying my power of association, and reducing my energies to the 
level of much better people than myself when they will persist in 
living to my age. But you so willingly accepted the correspondence, 
that it shall not be on my (certainly winning) side that the contract 
shall fail. . . . In next October we hope to return here on our way 
to Curzon-street, where, alas ! our boasted society will have received 
irreparable loss. Let us hope that the loss is contributing to your 
health, your wealth, and your honour. I shall then endeavour to 
reconcile myself to the privation of an enjoyment I knew so well 
how to appreciate.’ 


As years advanced, travelling which the Miss Berrys had for- 
merly so delighted in, was of course given up. Their last 
journey to France was, however, signalized by a visit’to royalty ; 
for their old acquaintance and neighbour at Twickenham was 
now king! Miss Berry gives a very pleasant account of the 
three days’ visit made by her and her sister to Fontainebleau, and 
the minute description of the etiquette which even ‘the citizen 
‘king’ was compelled to submit to is very amusing. Although 
past seventy years when this visit was paid, Miss Berry lived to 
see, fourteen years later, the flight of Louis Philippe, and his 
return toEngland. What ‘chance and change’ had happened 
to France, and how many of these had she personally witnessed ! 
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She had seen Marie Antoinette and all the stately magnificence 
of /’ancien régime; she had seen revolutionary France, and 
Buonaparte just about to clutch an imperial crown ; she saw the 
restored Bourbons vainly attempting to bring back what was 
gone for ever; and she saw the Duke of Orleans take their 
place, and again, like them, he was a fugitive. 

In an entry in her journal two years later Miss Berry refers 
sadly to her ‘ youth, which ought to have been so brilliant, but 
‘never brought any enjoyments that satisfied my heart or my 
‘ understanding ;’ and she gratefully records how she has ‘suf- 
‘fered less and enjoyed more since I ceased to be young. I 
‘ pity those who arrive at old age unprepared to make the most 
‘ of all its enjoyments. It is now I figure Petersham, and the 
‘quiet garden there. I can still there indulge my passion for a 
‘ garden and flowers; I can still be cheered by the contemplation 
‘of nature, and charmed by the beauties of the banks of the 
‘Thames. And I can then look up to the Great Author of this 
‘ beautiful creation with unbounded gratitude.’ In the following 
spring she remarks, ‘Here I am in possession of that quiet 
‘ garden; here I need never be idle; here I can read as long as 
‘ my eyes last, and work in my garden as long as my strength © 
‘lasts.’ So, in reference to this garden, Sydney Smith humo- 
rously writes :— 


‘Are you well? That is the great point. When do you mean to 
come and pay usa visit? The general rumour of the town is that 
you are tired to death of the country, and that nothing will ever 
induce you to try it again. That you bought a rake, and attempted 
to rake the flower-beds, and did it so badly that you pulled up all the 
flowers. It is impossible, as they say also, to get into the Lindsay 
(Lady Charlotte Lindsay) the smallest acquaintance with the vege- 
table world, and that if it was not for the interference of friends 
she would order the roses to be boiled for dinner and gather a cauli- 
flower as anosegay. . . . . Accept my benediction and affection, 
too often coupled together in the feeling and language of monks. 

‘SypNey Smiru.’ 


Two years later, while Miss Berry and her sister were residing 


at Richmond, Sydney Smith addresses this thoroughly charac- 
teristic letter :— 


‘ Combe-Florey, August 28, 1844.—The general notion here is, 
that the two Miss Berrys, in conjunction with Lady Charlotte, have 
been destroyed by fire at Richmond. I am told that the Hand-in- 
Hand and the Phenix fire-engines played upon them for a consider 
able time without the smallest effect ; that they were so brilliant, and 
emitted so many sparks, and showed themselves to be composed of 
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materials so combustible, that it was impossible to save them ; that 
the elder Miss Berry (Elder Berry) was heard in her last sufferings 
inviting a party to dinner after the fire. Lady Charlotte, with her 
glass, eyed to the last moment the fire-people who were playing upon 
her, and Agnes screamed out to a policeman to write to the house- 
keeper in Curzon-street to inform her that they were all burnt alive. 
If all this is untrue, I beg it may be contradicted ; and pray tell me 
(always supposing you are not burnt alive) how you are; and always 
believe me your grateful friend, ‘ Sypvey 


We wish the answer to this pleasant epistle had been given ; 
for Miss Berry, although now past fourscore, could ‘ trifle with 
‘her pen’ almost as playfully as Horace Walpole. We might 
wonder what she must have felt when, in 1842, all the cherished 
treasures of ‘dear Strawberry’ were numbered and catalogued 
and put up to sale: but probably she had long expected this 
dispersion of her old friend’s valued collection, even from the 
time of Mrs. Damer’s death. Jeffrey, who writes to her just 
henge 3 to the sale, remarks that, as he looked over the cata- 
ogue, ‘] had you often in my mind as I went through names 
‘and little anecdotes which must to you be full of so many 
‘touching recollections.’ It does not, however, appear that 
Miss Berry expressed any regret. Doubtless it was better that 
this very miscellaneous collection should be dispersed than that 
it should remain locked up in the possession of those who, 
though incapable of appreciating any one article in it, would 
allow no one else to see them. ‘The sale at least scattered many 
an art-treasure through the land, and many an exquisite 
carving, many a lovely enamel, now graces our public collec- 
tions, and aids in moulding the taste of thousands. 

As years pass on the entries in the journal become shorter 
and less frequent ; probably Miss Berry found her correspond- 
ence with her old friends quite writing enough. A very pleasant, 
thoughtful spirit pervades the latter portions of this journal,—a 
kindly feeling toward all around, and a deep expression of grati- 
tude toward the Great Giver of all her mercies. We could have 
wished that the expression of the last had been less vague ; that 
there had been a more direct recognition of a Christian faith 
and hope. Perhaps, however, Miss Berry, always most reticent 
in whatever concerned her feelings, shrank from a more than 
passing allusion to her own religious views. In 1845 she com- 
eg her eighty-second year; and although she remarks that 
ife begins to be fatiguing, she again expresses her thankfulness 
for the many mercies that surround her. ‘I am much better 
‘ off than almost any woman of my great age, both as to physical 
‘and moral advantages. Instead of neglect of the world and of 
G2 
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‘ friends, I feel myself more considered, more sought after, than 
‘ ever I was when I might be said to have deserved them; and 
‘my poor sister, so near my own age, will, I feel convinced, 
‘ either precede or follow me in a bing | few years.’ 

A year later Miss Berry writes a long and very interesting 
letter to Mr. Everett, of the United States, who had made her 
acquaintance during his stay in England. In this she again 
refers to the kind attentions of her friends, ‘ which might lead us 
‘ to forget the rapid approach to a final separation, did not the 
‘ decline of all powers of mind and body ever keep in view the 
‘ fallacis semita vite in which we are still lingering.’ But to her 
friends, even to her eighty-fifth year, that decline was not 

erceptible. Here is a pleasant letter from the Countess of 
Madey ; a playful lecture from one old lady to another :— 


‘Dearest Miss Berry,—You have no business to say ill-natured 
things of old age. It is an evil or a good (like most things), according 
as we take it, but it is scarcely an evil to you; and as I always take you 
for my model in that matter, it shall not be an evil to me, if, please 
God, I live two or three years longer, and have no lingering painful 
disease to prevent my enjoying and making the best of it. You are 
surrounded, almost as you were in your youth, by those who admire 
and love you with all their hearts and souls. You have a large 
volume of past events in your memory to interest you at all times ; 
you have still a cheerful enjoying spirit, and, above all, that blessed 
hope that, as the world and its comforts draw to a close, a far higher 
state of enjoyment awaits you. “Tis for “crabbed age” to grumble, 
standing alone, like a blasted yew in a churchyard, without the sweet 
compensation of those gentle, kindly warm affections, which attach all 
who come within their influence, old and young, and make life, if it 
were as long as that of Methuselah, cheerful and happy. Now, is 
not this the truth? I begin to have a craving to drive up to your 
door, and have a merry evening at No. 8.’ 


And many a pleasant and many a ‘ merry’ evening did Miss 
Berry’s friends enjoy in that comfortable drawing-room in 
Curzon-street, where, to the last, ‘they were certain to find the 
‘ cordial welcome of the two genial, lively, distinguished-looking 
* hostesses,’ and a society that could scarcely be found elsewhere. 
Even so late as December 1848, we find Miss Berry telling Lady 
Morley how it had been reported that she had been seeing 
company every night, and had Macaulay—then just in the full 
blaze of his celebrity, as the writer whose first edition of 3,000 
copies were all sold out the first day—to dine with her. ‘ He 
‘ bears his honours most quietly,’ she adds; ‘ but the men who 


‘ dined with him here last week, said they had never seen him 
* so entertaining.’ 
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Toward the close of the following year both the Miss Berrys 


sustained a heavy loss in the death of their old friend and inti- 
mate companion, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. The year 1850 passed 
quietly away, but in February 1851 another of their aged 
friends,—that gifted dramatist, to whom we think the present day 
has scarcely done justice,—Joanna Baillie, died at the great 
age of eighty-nine. And then, in 1852, the two sisters were 
taken to their rest. In January, Agnes, as her sister calmly 
remarks, died ‘ peacefully, and without any great previous suf- 
‘fering; and certainly no creature had ever reason to be so 
‘thankful for the kindness, the sympathy, and the affection of 
‘ friends, as myself :’ and she concludes with the hope that she 
shall follow ‘dear Agnes’ shortly. Miss Berry’s health, how- 
ever, seems to have been tolerably good, for in June she was 
invited on a private visit to the Queen, ‘who expressed her 
‘desire to make my acquaintance,’ and who seems to have 
welcomed the aged lady with the kindest respect. What a long 
interval was bridged over when the friend of Horace Walpole— 
who, a little child, in 1727 kissed the hand of the first George— 
kissed the hand of that king’s great grandson’s grand-daughter 
in 1852—one hundred and twenty-five years, and five genera- 
tions, of the royal family ! 

During the autumn Miss Berry remained at Petersham, 
awaiting the end that was peacefully approaching. She then 
returned to Curzon-street, where, after a very short illness, she 
died, on the 20th of November, 1852, in her ninetieth year. She 
was buried at Petersham, beside her sister Agnes, and a graceful 
epitaph, written by the Earl of Carlisle, commemorates ‘the 
‘tender regret of friends’ for the two sisters who, ‘lovely and 
‘pleasant in their lives, in their deaths were not divided.’ 
‘ Farewell,’ writes Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes), in the 
touching lines composed as he stood beside the grave, so 
pleasantly illumined by the bright though wintry sun :— 

‘Farewell, dear ladies ! in your loss 
We feel the past recede ; 
The gap our hands could almost cross 
Is now a gulf indeed. 
Ye, and the days in which your claims 
And charms were early known, 
Lose substance, and ye stand as names 
That History makes its own. 
‘Farewell ! the pleasant social page 
Is read, but ye remain 
Examples of ennobled age, 
Long life without a stain : 
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A lesson to be scorned by none, 
Least by the wise and brave ; 

Delightful as the winter sun 
That gilds this open grave.’ 


In closing these volumes, we would bear testimony to the 
care—the loving care—with which they have been edited; but 
we regret to add, that the lady whom we should have con- 
gratulated on the termination of a task so extensive, is no longer 
living. Only a few days after the publication of the work before 
us, Lady Theresa Lewis died. 

With regard to the work itself, there are many portions, such 
as Keppel Craven’s minute account of the revolution in Naples 
in 1815; the whole of Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s journal of 
Queen Caroline’s trial,—indeed, a// the letters respecting her, 
especially her own; and Miss Berry’s powerful picture, as we 
might almost call it, of the Duc de Berri’s assassination, together 
with that of ‘the revolution of July,’ which have really an 
historical value. But many other portions, especially the mere 
notices of Miss Berry’s successive visits to Rome and Florence, 
might have been advantageously left out. Still, we have been 
much gratified with these ‘Journals and Correspondence,’ for 
they bring before us pictures, by eye-witnesses too, of many an 
important scene which now belongs to history. 


Arr. IV.—The Peninsula of Sinai; Notes of Travel therein. 


TuesE notes of our journey through the Peninsula of Sinai 
will be better understood by a brief preliminary indication of 
its general features. 

Among the most remarkable of the physical phenomena of our 
globe are the vast wastes upon its surface,—its extensive tracts 
of water, steppes, wilderness, desert, and mountain,—not only 
unreclaimed for habitable uses, but for the most part unreclaim- 
able. These are in perfect harmony with the grand economy of 
nature,—whereby the balance of natural forces is preserved, and 
the fruitfulness, beauty, and utility of the earth, as a whole, are 
maintained, but in themselves these are very remarkable. A 
reference to the map will show that the desert region of which 
the Peninsula of Sinai forms a part, extends from Cape Blanco 
on the north-west coast of Africa, to beyond the Indus in Cen- 
tral Asia ;—a distance of 5,600 miles—a ‘ vast sea of sand,’ as 
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Herodotus calls it ;—a desert belt of varying depth, beginning 
with the Great Sahara, which stretches right across Northern 
Africa, and is separated from the desert of Suez only by the 
narrow valley of the Nile. That again is separated by the Gulf 
of Suez from the broad plateau of Arabia, and the desert of 
Syria, which extend as far as the Persian Gulf and the rivers of 
Mesopotamia. Then come the vast wastes of Persia, as far as 
the Indus, beyond which is the desert of Mooltan ;—a huge zone 
of desert links, vast, sterile, and burning, strung together by 
diamond rivers or emerald valleys, and hung, as it were, round 
the neck of the globe. Of this huge chain the little Peninsula 
of Sinai is nearly the central pendant. It is formed by the 
bifurcation of the northern end of the Red Sea; the eastern 
gulf running up to ’Akabah—the Ezion-geber of Scripture, 
its depression being continued in the deep desert valley of 
?Arabah to the Dead Sea, and thence up the valley of the Jordan 
to the Lebanon; the western gulf terminating just above Suez. 
Roughly speaking, a line drawn from ’Akabah to Suez would 
form the base, about 130 miles long, of a scalene triangle, the 
Suez Gulf forming the longest side. North of the line so drawn, 
the desert extends to the Mediterranean Sea; westward to the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile; and eastward as far as the Persian 
Gulf; wrapping itself round the mountainous slip of Palestine, 
this same desert waste stretches away to the north nearly to the 
Black Sea; and to the north-east as far as Bagdad, Mosul, and 
the Armenian mountains. 

The centre of the Peninsula itself consists of an elevated 
plateau or table land—the well-known et-Tih, or desert of 
‘the Wanderings ’—a name traditionally derived, probably, from 
the wanderings of the Israelites 3,000 years ago. This desert 
plateau, which begins with the shore of the Mediterranean and 
extends about half-way down the Peninsula, gradually rises, 
until, at its southern boundary, it attains an elevation of nearly 
4,000 feet above the sea. This makes the desert itself pleasant 
and breezy,—so far, that is, as such an elevation can attemper 
the fierce heat of an Arabian sun, reflected from an arid and 
gravelly soil. 

This plateau is thrust like a tongue into the peninsula; its 
boundary is an almost perpendicular mountain wall, averaging 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet in height, and extending from nearly 
opposite Suez to’Akabah. On the Suez side it runs parallel with 
the sea for about sixty miles, at a distance of about fifteen miles 
from the margin of the latter; then it trends away to the east 
in a rough kind of semicircle, making way for the highland dis- 
trict of Sinai,—the vast mountain rangesof the Tir. Mountain 
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ranges, properly so called, vary in height and outline ; but this 
huge wall, which is simply the precipitous termination of the 
desert plateau, is nearly uniform in its level ; it varies only with 
the undulating surface of the desert. The mountains of Moab, 
on the east of the Jordan, form a similar mountain wall, seen 
from every part of Palestine. As the traveller to Sinai leaves 
Suez, he traverses the low belt of desert between the plateau and 
the sea, having the latter on his right hand at an average dis- 
tance of four or five miles ; and on his left this magnificent wall 
of limestone, with its magical colours varying with the course of 
the sun and the condition of the atmosphere, from the dull 
grey of the morning to the brilliant white of mid-day, and the 

olphin hues of evening. ‘Thus far the range is called Jebel er- 
R&hah, or ‘mountain of rest ;’—a name singularly corresponding 
with that of the opposite headland on the Egyptian side—the 
Jebel ’Atadkah, or ‘ mountain of deliverance.’ Approaching the 
plateau from Sinai, on the south, it still towers and glitters from 
every point of elevation—a magnificent and precipitous, almost 
a perpendicular fortification, to be scaled by only one or two 
passes. This part of the wall of the plateau bears the same name 
as the desert—the Jebel et-Tih, or ‘mountain of wandering.’ 
Along the base of it, from ’Akabah nearly to the Gulf of Suez— 
a distance of perhaps seventy or eighty miles—lies a broad belt of 
sand, dividing the desert plateau from the mountains of Sinai. 
This plain of sand is called the ‘ Debbit-er-Ramleh,’ or ‘ sandy 
‘ plain,’ to indicate its peculiar character. It is almost the only 
sandy district of that part of Arabia. In the greater part of it 
the sand is deep, and fatiguing to traverse. We were about four 
hours in crossing it. 

It is a popular misconception that the surface of the desert is 
sand. Save the ‘ Debbit-er-Ramleh,’ and a little in the Wady 
Ghiiriindel, probably brought from the former by easterly winds, 
we encountered no sand. The general surface of the desert is 
hard and gravelly; it consists of broad rolling plains, broken by 
limestone rocks and mountain ranges upheaved therefrom, 
which, worn by centuries of storm and heat, are often very fan- 
tastic in their forms. I do not remember any spot in our path 
across the great desert whence several of these low mountain 
ranges cannot be seen. Deep fissures, also, occur in the desert ; 
it is ‘a land of deserts and of pits,’ as well as ‘aland of drought, 
‘and of the shadow of death ; a land that no man passed through, 
‘and where no man dwelt.’ Some of these pits are singularly 
formed, and are very extensive ; they resemble a series of vast 
chalk pits. Others are simple crevasses, and form natural re- 
ceptacles for water, of which they furnish a permanent and 
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precious supply. In one extensive system of fissures, just on 
the edge of the desert plateau, we had a refreshing bath. 

Separated from the great plateau by the Debbit-er-Ramleh is 
the grand tumultuous mountain system of Sinai,—the moun- 
tains of Tir, as they are collectively called, Tair being the Arabic 
word for mountain; whence the adjective Tow4ra, as applied to 
the Arabs of the district. This is a highland region of great 
magnificence and intricacy, rising to a maximum height of 
9,300 feet. On the north-west, the mountains are limestone and 
sandstone ; Mount Serbal, and the mountains south of it are red 
and grey granite. 

This ganglion of mountains again is surrounded by a coast 
margin of level gravelly ground, called El-Ké’a, ‘the plain,’ 
except at the extreme southern point, where the mountain mass 
projects a tongue of granite into the sea; and on the east, where, 
towards ’Akabah, it terminates in cliffs overhanging the sea. 

This cluster of mountains, of which Sinai is nearly the centre, 
is intersected by deep tortuous valleys, and by narrow and rugged 
passes. Its three principal peaks are Serbal (6,759 feet) on the 
north-west; St. Katherine (8,705 feet) in the centre; and Um 
Shémer (9,300 feet) in the south-east. The Sinai mountains can 
scarcely be said to form a system. There are no regular ranges, 
as in the Alps, or in the Highlands of Scotland : all is intricate, 
tumultuous confusion, as if a vast molten explosion had suddenly 
congealed in the upper air. ‘ It is,’ says Sir Frederick Henniker,* 
‘as if Arabia Petraa were an ocean of lava, which, whilst its 
‘ waves were running mountains high, had suddenly stood still.’ 

Unlike other mountainous countries, the district of Sinai is 
utterly barren and desolate. The Alps and the Highlands are 
clothed with pine forests, and their intersecting valleys are 
carpeted with greenest grass: but no tree grows upon the 
granite sides of Sinai; no verdure of any kind relieves their 
desolateness. A few odoriferous herbs, and here and there a 
stunted shrub, are found in their recesses ; but neither tree nor 
grass, nor any green herb, appears to the eye : the valleys are 
simply torrent beds, wreathed with drifts of sand, and strewed 
with huge boulders, through which, for a few days in the year, 
the deluge of rain, falling upon the mountains, rushes with a 
depth and a force that are irresistible and almost incredible. 
The mountains are Alps without verdure ; the valleys are rivers 
without water. There are but few of the springs that commonly 
abound in mountain regions, and give rise to great rivers. 
Hence the desolation of Sinai. In Wady Feiran, where there 
is a spring of water tolerably affluent, there is a luxuriant vege- 

* Quoted by Stanley, ‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 12. 
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tation. But what the scenery of Sinai lacks in verdure is almost 
compensated by the gorgeous colours of its mountains. It is 
almost impossible to conceive, and it is difficult to exaggerate, 
the magnificence and variety of colouring, in both the limestone 
and sandstone mountains of the north, and the granite mountains 
of the south. The sandstone deepens into the rich glowing red 
which gives its name to the similar formation of Edom; and 
where it is not a gorgeous green, the granite vies with it, and 
in the ever-changing light they present infinite varieties of tint 
and combination. The same effect is never produced twice. 
Nothing can be more magical than these effects of colouring. 
We shall often be constrained to speak of them in their local 
peculiarities. They far surpass the wondrous hues with which 
the setting sun suffuses the Aiguille Rouge, while the mystic 
shadows are climbing, and just before they enwrap the summit 
of the ‘great white throne :’ they are more gorgeous even than 
the marvellous ‘ after-glow’ which we so often saw in Egypt. 
The lack of geographical magnitude in the Peninsula of Sinai 
is more than compensated by its geographical position, and its 
unique associations. In the old world, its position was at the junc- 
tion of the two great continents of civilization, and closely adja- 
cent to the cradles of the world’s chief religions. Indeed, each reli- 
gion in its turn seems to have regarded Sinai as its holy place. 
There are reasons for thinking that before the time of Moses 
Serbal was a shrine of Egyptian pilgrimage. To the Jew it was 
associated with the most awful and sacred events of his religious 
history. The footmark of Mahomet’s camel upon Jebel Mousa 
is still pointed out, as a tradition of the prophet’s association with 
it; while it has ever been a chiéf resort of Christian Eremites. 
And yet the moral influence of these traditions is so utterly lost, 
that, perhaps, no people upon the face of the earth are more 
destitute of all that constitutes a religion than the Towdra Arabs. 
But although Sinai has always lain, and still lies, beside the 
gateway of nations, it has never been their path. No city has 
ever stood within its boundaries. No port has ever given com- 
mercial life to its shores. Migratory Bedouins, scattered her- 
mits, and passing pilgrims have, from the days of the Amale- 
kites, been its only inhabitants; the little ecclesiastical city of 
Paran being scarcely an exception, inasmuch as it was only, for 
a while, a larger aggregate of pilgrims and hermits. 
The entire history of the Peninsula is restricted to the eighteen 
months during which the Israelites sojourned in it. It has 
. formed no nation; it has had no government ; it has witnessed 
no events that the historian might record. In all other countries 
that have won a record in the annals of the world there has been, 
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first, a local history, generally springing out of legend and myth, 
and recording invasion, conflict, and conquest—one nation super- 
seding or intermingling with another, until national character 
is formed and national history achieved. Not so with the Penin- 
sula of Sinai: it has no aborigines; it is identified with no race ; 
it has no autocthonous history ; it owes all its renown to the tran- 
sient passage through it of a foreign people, and the remarkable 
events that befel them therein. Betore their advent, we know 
only, that it was possessed by the wandering descendants of 
Esau; and since their advent, we know only, that it is possessed 
by the wandering descendants of Ishmael. Its history is a great 
darkness, upon which only the light of the pillar of fire and of 
the lightnings of Sinai have broken in. But these were so vivid 
and Divine, that they have filled the world with their awful glory; 
and Sinai has become one of the world’s most sacred places. 
With the Jew it divides religious reverence with Jerusalem— 
with the Mahomedan, with Mecca—with the Christian, with Beth- 
lehem. There is, perhaps, no place that gathers so many various 
sanctities, that inspires so much reverent awe, the associations 
of which are so thrilling, the power of which is so subduing. In 

art, this probably arises from the fact that its sacred associations 
vo been preserved so inviolate. Its desert barrenness, its moun- 
tain ruggedness, have restricted human habitation to the tent of 
the Bedouin or the cell of the hermit. It has thus been preserved 
sacred to the associations of the law-giving. In Jerusalem, the 
hurrying, irreverent foot of generations of crowded city life, 
interrupted only by the devastations of war and the solitude 
caused by exile, have almost obliterated the sacred footsteps of 
Him who once trod its ways. The débris of its ancient buildings 
lie twenty feet thick beneath its modern streets. Even Geth- 
semane has been desecrated into a trim and gravelled garden, 
with gaudy flowers in partitioned beds, and fancy palings around 
its venerable olives ; the whole enclosed by a lofty wall, within 
which the cottage of the custodian is built, and at the doorway 
of which you pay for admission ;—a place over which irreverent 
crowds are irreverently shown. The loneliness that sustaing 
hallowed association; the venerable antiquity that no mod 
touch profanes, that only hushed and trembling feet approach, 
are utterly wanting. The Mount of Olives, again, whose paths 
remain as when trod by 

‘ Those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,’ 

is the suburb of a great city, and is daily trodden by hundreds 
of thoughtless wayfarers. Not so the valleys and mountains of 
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Sinai: rarely is it visited and the traveller conscious of other 
presence beside his own, save a few monks and servants of the 
convent, occasional pilgrims,—whose reverence is attested by their 
arduous pilgrimage, and perchance a few Bedouins pasturing 
their flocks. The holy mount has ever been a desert solitude. 
It has suffered no effacing power of later events, or of a numerous 
population. Like a great cathedral in the heart of a city, it has 
stood sequestered from the world. Its awful peaks are solitary, 
solemn, and unchanged; they are as when the foot of Jehovah 
trod them, as when the lightnings of Jehovah enwrapped them, 
as when the awful trumpet reverberated from summit to summit, 
and the still more awful thunder made them tremble to their 
base. Cities change ; mountains remain the same. It is, there- 
fore, with a feeling of undisturbed and indescribable awe, that 
the pilgrim first beholds these solemn peaks, and climbs to their 
summit. It needs but little imagination to make him feel, as if 
the Divine footstep were still upon them, as if the awful voice 
that the people could not ‘hear any more’ were latent in the 
atmosphere. And yet no solitary ruin remains to help the 
imagination of the traveller; no record save the mysterious in- 
scriptions here and there upon the rocks—which only fanaticism 
can associate with the law-giving ; no monument save the un- 
changed and silent face of nature, which, in every feature and 
with startling minuteness testifies to the local truthfulness of 
the historian. 

Such is the district traversed by the writer and his friends 
in March 1865. The preparations for our journey were made 
in Cairo, and occupied several days. First, a dragoman had 
to be chosen out of some six or seven, who gave us no peace 
until our choice was made. They beset our going out and our 
coming in; we passed them when we went to our bedrooms at 
night, and found them at our doors when we rose in the morn- 
ing. Our choice fell upon Hassan Ismael, a Nubian, from 
Assouin. He was about fifty years of age, and black as a coal; 
but with a shrewd, good-tempered face, which his character did 
not belie. He had been a dragoman for upwards of twenty 
years, and had accumulated considerable property. Although 
unable to read, he had given his two sons a good education in 
the school of the American mission, and had himself picked up 
a considerable amount of miscellaneous information from gen- 
tlemen with whom he had travelled. He was tolerably well 
acquainted with the history of Egypt, and with the general state 
of things in Europe. Although a Mussulman, he was liberal 
in his conceptions. He had a great reverence for Isa (Jesus), 
and even avowed his belief, which, he said, he had heard an 
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Imaum avow from the pulpit, that, one day, Christianity would 
be the religion of the world. He was inquisitive after know- 
ledge, sensible in judgment, and shrewd in observation. ‘ You 
‘cannot,’ said he one day, ‘ expect all Arabs to be good; angels 
‘is seldom.’ 

Hassan had been strongly recommended to us; and his sensible, 
business-like way of negotiation predisposed us in his favour. 
‘Fight,’ said he, ‘for your bargain, and be good friends ever 
‘afterwards.’ We had no cause to repent our choice. Hassan 
served us faithfully and honourably, and provided for us care- 
fully and liberally. Fiery in temper, rapid and vehement in 
expression, he was also experienced and wise. He managed his 
Arabs admirably, and proved himself equal to every emergency. 
At the expiry of our sixty days’ contract with him, we parted 
with, I believe, mutual esteem and regret. 

Our contract with Hassan was duly executed at the English 
consulate. In consideration of a fixed sum per diem, he was to 
conduct us, as we might direct, from Cairo to Sinai, and through 
the great desert to Palestine and Syria. He was to provide 
everything necessary for the journey—camels, horses, tents, 
bedding, provisions, and servants. He was to pay all bakhshish, 
provide local guides where necessary, and whenever we chose 
to sleep in convents, or stay at hotels, where such were avail- 
able, he was to pay the bill. Indeed, so far as the necessary 
expenses of travel were concerned, we needed no money until 
our contract expired. 

Hassan’s first concern was to covenant with a Sheikh of the 
Towara Arabs, through whose district we were to pass. They 
occupy the peninsula of Sinai south of the Jebel Tih; and are 
said to number between five and six thousand. Sheikhs of 
the desert always hover about Cairo in the travelling season. 
Hassan, therefore, had no difficulty: he engaged Sheikh Taima, 
who undertook to provide twenty-one camels, with sufficient 
attendants, to take us to Sinai, and thence to Khan Nakhl, 
—half-way between Sinai and Hebron, beyond which he had no 
power to take us. The contract is for so much each camel, per 
diem, the men being thrown into the bargain. Each Sheikh is 
the patriarchal head of his family. Taima’s family consisted of 
about eighty persons, including sons and daughters, sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law, nephews, nieces, grandchildren, &. It 
is not always easy to ascertain the numbers of a family. ‘How 
‘many children have you?’ I asked of an Arab. ‘Four, and 
‘ two girls,’ was the reply. Taima was between fifty and sixty 
years of age,—a simple, unsophisticated, faithful fellow, with a 
good-natured countenance, always cheerful, willing, and polite ; 
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full of solicitude for our safety and comfort, occasionally keeping 
watch all night round our tents. He was somewhat buckish, 
occasionally coming out in a sheep-skin, and sandals roughly 
made of the skin of a fish. He was a true gentleman, and, no 
doubt, could boast a pedigree beside which that of the Percys 
is but of yesterday. His salaam was very emphatic and grace- 
ful. His son Salama accompanied him,—a bright, laughing boy 
of fifteen or sixteen, with handsome features, a clear olive com- 
plexion, brilliant dark eyes, and a set of teeth that any dentist’s 
door might envy. Taima had also an Abyssinian slave, named 
Abdallah, intensely black, the blackness being peculiarly lustrous, 
like velvet, or the bloom of a damson. His mouth was pro- 
digious, and its tusky, disparted teeth unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of those of an alligator, of which, as he was in a perpetual 
grin, we had the full benefit. He was, indeed, the merriest of 
the party, although any of us might have purchased him for 
£15 or £20. He was, moreover, a very clever fellow; besides 
being the best shot of the party, he was an accomplished 
botanist, and generally well informed. 

The camels belonged to different members of Taima’s clan, 

and were accompanied by their owners,—ten genuine Bedouins, 
sons of the desert, scarcely civilized; all, however, courteous, 
some of them handsome, and with a natural grace of figure and 
movement that would not have discredited ‘the first gentle- 
‘manin Europe.’ It was an unfailing interest, out of the recesses 
of our tents, to watch their movements as they sat around their 
camp-fire, or stood and gesticulated in animated conversa- 
tion. 
The great weakness of the Arab is tobacco. We, generally, in 
the morning gave them a supply for the day: they were just 
like children, always on the look-out for what we might give 
them,—thankful even for a few crumbs of biscuit or fragments 
of orange. The difficulty about the supply of the Israelites in 
the desert is greatly diminished on seeing upon how little an 
Arab and his camel can live. 

Taima did not always maintain his authority. His men would 
sometimes struggle with him very irreverently. Hassan, too, 
would settle a dispute by seizing the first huge stick that he 
could lay hands upon, and thrashing away right and left, 
Taima coming in for a full share of the blows. This, indeed, is 
so much a matter of course that it is resented no more than a 
sharp word is with us. Happily we never had occasion to use 
our sticks, although it was repeatedly urged upon us as the only 
way of managing Arabs. = not this Oriental readiness to 


administer blows be the special reason of the Apostle’s injunc- 
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tion, so strange and superfluous to our Western notions, that ‘a 
‘bishop should be no striker’? 

The personal staff of Hassan consisted of a cook,—a dreamy, 
introspective man, with eyes like half-opened oysters, but a 
capital artiste; and of two servants to attend upon us,—’ Abishai, 
a Coptic Christian, who was graduating as a dragoman, and 
Ibrahim, who, Mahometan though he was, got to our canteen 
and made himself drunk, stole a pair of boots, and had to be 
ignominiously dismissed at Jerusalem. 

We were thus wholly free from responsibility. Hassan was 
primarily responsible for both our lives and our property. If 
he failed in any part of his contract, he might be taken before 
the first pasha we reached: Taima was responsible to him ; 
and through Taima, his whole tribe. If, through them, harm 
happened to any of us, he would be seized and imprisoned the 
first town he entered. If any article were lost, he must make it 
good or find the thief; the Sheikh alone is responsible for the 
members of his tribe. Thus, an English traveller to whom 
Hassan was dragoman the previous year, was robbed of his 
revolver at Shiloh, by a fellow who, in the same place, hung 
about us for some time. Complaint was made to the Pasha of 
Nablis, who immediately paid the traveller the estimated value 
of his pistol, arrested the Sheikh of the village, and imprisoned 
him, until a fine which he levied upon the inhabitants was paid. 
It was for the Sheikh to discover and punish the individual 
offender. This is no doubt a rough kind of justice, but it is the 
only justice possible among the Bedouins. It has the merit of 
being very simple and very effective. In most parts of the 
desert a traveller is as safe from personal injury, and much 
more safe in his property, than in Cheapside. So far as we had 
experience of the Towdra Arabs, they are scrupulously honest. 
If any trifling articléwas dropped or left behind in the tents, it 
was invariably brought to us, generally before we had missed 
it. Itis said, that if a camel laden with goods should fall in the 
desert, its owner may draw a circle round it, and leave it in 
perfect security, even for days, while he fetches another. 

For the sake of such as may be curious about tent life in the 
desert, I may say that it is very enjoyable. An hour’s rest for 
lunch, in the middle of the day enabled the camels to reach the 
camping-ground before us, so that we commonly found our 
canvas city built. This consisted of two large tents for our- 
selves, and a third for Hassan and the servants. Culinary rites 
were performed in the open air by the side of the latter, at a 

ortable stove sheltered from the wind, if there was any, by a 
bit of canvas. Three or four fowls—on Sundays a turkey— 
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were generally being prepared for sacrifice when we arrived. The 
camels were permitted, for awhile, to roam in search of the prickly 
ghurkud. At dark they were picketed close by; their drivers 
sleeping between their legs. Our chief inconvenience arose 
from their inconceivable and incessant chattering, sometimes 
squabbling, which was often prolonged far into the night; and 
from the guttural grumbling of the camels. Of our twenty-one 
camels—our party being large—twelve or thirteen were bag- 
gage camels, carrying, besides our portmanteaus, almost all 
conceivable things;—coops of live poultry, casks of water, 
butchers’ meat—always mutton ;—cooking necessaries, crockery, 
glasses, &c.,—ingeniously packed in two large canteen chests; 
tents, bedsteads and bedding, camp-stools, and metal washbasins 
—all spontaneously provided by Hassan. Nothing was wanting. 
Our tents were comfortably carpeted ; small iron bedsteads, with 
new bedding, three in each tent, were, with our portmanteaus, 
arranged around the sides. One table for dinner was adjusted 
against the tent-pole ; another for washing was adjusted outside 
the door of each tent. We were astonished to find our table 
laid with home neatness and comfort,—a white table-cloth and 
napkins, always scrupulously clean ; glass, plate, salts, &c. The 
dinner generally consisted of five courses, viz., soup, mutton, 
fowls—on Sundays, turkey—fritters or puddings, mishmash or 
prunes, cheese, with a dessert of dried fruits, oranges, and pre- 
serves ; the liquid accompaniment being bitter beer, sherry, and, 
when it was necessary to neutralize the active qualities of doubt- 
ful water, cognac. A fragrant cup of café noir, and, about an 
hour after, a delicious cup of tea—provision for which should 
always be made in England—followed by a tchibouk, crowned 
the whole. Indeed, Hassan’s care and experience omitted 
nothing. The only defect of our cuisine was its necessary mono- 
tony, mutton and fowls alternating with fowls and mutton. 
On the whole, the fare of the desert was not to be complained of 
—it was far in advance of manna and quails. 

Reading, journal-writing, or flower-pressing occupied us 
until about ten o’clock, and then to bed; taking care to tuck in 
warmly, for nights in the desert are cold, often intensely so. By 
five in the morning we are shivering at our tent-door, under an al 
Jresco sponge, making the most of a regulation supply of water. 
Then breakfast—coffee or tea, with three or four hot dishes of 
some kind or other, eggs, and jam or marmalade ; by seven, or 
half-past, our city of the desert has disappeared, and we are 
patiently doing our two and a half miles an hour. About 
twelve o’clock we lunch, either upon the burning sand under 
our umbrellas, or, if we can find one, ‘under the shadow of a 
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‘great rock ;’—cold meat, hard-boiled eggs, bread, biscuit and 
cheese, an orange each, and a few dates or figs; water limited, 
and often doubtful,—a curious leathery concoction, out of a kind 
of leathern boot, called a ‘zemzemia,’—generally, therefore, 
adulterated with a little brandy: only a desert traveller can 
appreciate the blessing of pure water. 

Travellers to Sinai commonly cross in boats from Suez to the 
‘Ayan Mousa,’ a distance of six or seven miles; the camels 
being sent round by the head of the gulf. We determined 
to accompany our camels, that we might get a better con- 
ception of the formation of the gulf: this was a day’s journey 
of about seven hours. We left our hotel, however, on the pre- 
ceding evening, that we might inaugurate the tent life of the 
next sixty days by an experimental encampment a mile or two 
in the desert. It was a new and a strange sensation, when the 
early sunset permitted the night rapidly and silently to gather 
round us, and when the silvery light of the young moon had 
dimly lit up the solitary scene, and when, after infinite bustle 
and chattering on the part of the Arabs, our tent lights were 
extinguished. So truly and utterly was it desert; Suez might 
have been a hundred miles away. Our sense of solitude was 
disturbed only by another encampment of travellers at a short 
distance from us. I walked a little way from the tents. The 
Jebel ’Atakah was dimly seen in the distance; the undulating 
waves of the desert rolled away on every side. In this sky the 
fiery pillar shone—these sands reflected it—these mountains 
were lit up by it. Over this ground the terrified Israelites 
crowded onwards, as they discovered the pursuing Egyptians in 
the distance. Over this ground the vengeful chariots and horse- 
men of Pharaoh eagerly rushed, until arrested by the mysterious 
pillar of cloud. Now these look like common spots and things : 
they give no sign, they bear no impress of the stupendous miracle ; 
and yet they saw it. One feels as if one fain would question 
them, or find some memorial inscribed upon them; but they are 
silent as the sphinx, barren as the commonest part of the earth’s 
surface. The night was intensely cold, although we lunched 
the next day with the thermometer at 110° under the shade of 
our umbrellas ; even when all our wraps were utilized, we could 
scarcely obtain adequate warmth. Our Arabs slept comfortably 
enough among the legs of their camels; neither the drenching 
dew nor the piercing cold, apparently, affecting these children of 
the sun. The novelty of our circumstances, and the excitement 
of so many strange thoughts, rendered sleep impossible. 

Our experience of camel-riding was new, and I dare say we 
were awkward enough. It is very monotonous, but otherwise 
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not very disagreeable; the slow swinging motion being soothing 
rather than otherwise: relief is obtained by the various 
postures possible to the rider, who may sit in every conceivable 
way upon the platform which his wraps make, upon the singular 
frame of a camel’s saddle ; progress is very slow, averaging two 
and a half miles an hour. 

I am not enamoured of the camel. It is doubtless one of the 
most useful of animals; but it is one of the most uninteresting 
and repulsive,—its odour is not pleasant,—it does not keep clean 
teeth,—its lustreless eye and heavy eyelid are expressive of 
stupidity rather than of sagacity,—its pyramidal lip either 
hangs down in sullenness or is uplifted in menacing anger ; the 
ignoble dissatisfied motion of its ungainly head, its unintelligent 
melancholy face, the dull obstinacy of its disposition, deprive it of 
all claims to be a favourite among domesticated animals. It is 
among them, a dull plodding slave. The interest that we Occi- 
dentals feel in it is that which as postdiluvians we feel in a 
megatherium: it is the type of another world than ours,—the 
world of the sun, of primeval antiquity, of romance. It has but 
little of the patience ordinarily attributed to it. It is stupid 
rather than patient. It manifests no appreciation of kindness; it 
has no home affections ; it is dissatisfied, cantankerous, repulsive. 
Its only manifestations of sagacity are discontent when it is 
loaded, and obstinate refusal to go further when it thinks it has 
gone far enough. As compared with the quick sensibilities, the 
intelligent attachment, and the agile beauty of the horse, it is 
not to be named, even in the estimation of the Arab. It is the 
pariah of the brute world—fit only to carry burdens and eat 
ghurkud, and to pace the arid desert at the speed of two and 
a half miles an hour. 

At length we were fairly started, and soon reached the banks 
of the ancient canal, upon one of which we had to travel north- 
wards for a mile or two, in order to find a passage across the salt 
marsh which they inclosed. Salt is collected here in consider- 
able quantities. We then crossed the imaginary line which 
divides Europe from Asia, with the feeling that we had left 
behind us all the Christianity of the West; a civilization 
too that was older than Greece, or Rome, or Nineveh; and that 
we were now in the early footsteps of a dispensation that pre- 
ceded Christ. Then, turning southwards, we fell into one of the 
great highways of the desert—the caravan route from Cairo to 
‘Tar, marked by from twenty to twenty-five parallel camel tracks, 

stretching away, like the lines of a railway, over the undulating 
desert, when not obliterated by sand-storms. Even were there 
no such tracks, bleached skeletons of camels occur often enough 
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to suffice for waymarks. We observed here some fine effects of 
mirage. Suez suddenly assumed the appearance of a vast forti- 
fied town, with castellated walls and frowning bastions, having 
ships in its harbours and roads. Frequently, in after days, like 
fantastic tricks were played with our deluded vision ; blue lakes 
and shady groves were its most frequent illusions. We began, 
after a while, to realize the weary monotony of an ever-receding 
horizon, disappointing our hope of our resting-place, or of some 
‘shadow of a great rock’ tliat might be a brief protection from the 
vertical torrent of the sun’s fierce rays: but the crown of one 
swelling eminence only brought into view another; it was un- 
changing, continuous, endless desert, more vividly impressive, 
more physically distressing, than on any subsequent day. At 
length we saw a distant speck of verdure, and after a little whiie 
joyfully encamped near the Ayin Mousa—the Rosherville of 
Suez. There, about two miles from the sea, are nine brackish 
fountains, most of them mere holes in the sand ; one, however, is 
a regularly built fountain of ancient masonry. The Arab tradi- 
tion is, that the Israelites here wanting water, Moses furnished 
them with a supply by striking the ground with his rod. These 
wells give life to a little bit of the barren waste, which breaks 
out in a few palm, and pomegranate, and tamarisk trees, with 
an undergrowth of shrubs, and vegetables, and flowers, Tie 
bud of a monthly rose was offered me as the choicest production 
of the gardens; it had a pleasant association of home. The 
whole is contained in two or three enclosures or gardens, in 
which are rude huts for their keepers. Hither picnic parties 
come from Suez and Cairo. His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer 
had been there but two or three days before. 

We were now beyond all doubt on the track of the Israelites. 
Here, probably, where the shore forms a gentle bay, the desert 
sons of Ishmael were startled by the strange advent of the de- 
scendants of Isaac, and by their exultant song of triumph, 
awakening echoes never awakened before—even those that 
slumbered in the distant sides of Er-Rahah. Here, probably, 
for days and weeks, strange spoil would be gathered upon the 
shell-strewn shore. Near the Ayan Mousa we kept our first 
desert Sabbath,—a grateful rest, and a tent service, in which, 
while our friends at home were gathering around the Lord’s 
table, we held holy communion with them. We sang the hymn, 
‘Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah,’ then strolled along the 
beach and sat upon the rocks for an hour or two, quictly musing 
amid these scenes of strange experience and wondrous associa- 
tion. Again the almost sudden darknessfell. It was the Sabbath 
evening; and, in the translucent atmosphere, the moon - stars 
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seemed to hang down like lamps from the lofty roof of God’s 
great temple ; clearly defined as if seen through a telescope, they 
shone with a brilliancy of which, before visiting the Kast, we 
had scarcely conceived. 

For two days we traversed the desert of Shur,—the border 
strip between the mountains and the sea. Passing Ain 
Howarah and the Wady Ghiiriindel—the Marah and Elim 
of the Exodus—on the third day we entered the highland 
district of Sinai by a narrow gorge formed by spurs from 
the Jebel Rahah meeting the Jebel Hiimmim. ‘Turning sud- 
denly to the right, we descended the valley Tayibeh, or ‘the 
‘ bewildering,’ to the sea. This is a perfect labyrinth of gro- 
tesque and towering mountain forms—gloomy, desolate, and 
magnificent, as if scorched and twisted in some great conflagra- 
tion, which had left upon them the marks of its blended smoke 
and flame; wonderful amphitheatres, terraces, pyramids, for- 
tifications, castles, columns, quarries, indeed almost every con- 
ceivable form and freak of nature, presented themselves in most 
rapid succession, each at the moment photographing itself upon 
the memory,—a picture to be distinctly reproduced, when, even 
in old age, these glorious days of travel are recalled ; and yet so 
intruding upon and effacing each other, that they leave but a con- 
fused recollection of a grand pageant of nature. Beneath our feet, 
ploughed up into channels, heaved into sandbanks, and strewn 
with huge boulders, bearing everywhere the marks of terrific 
winter torrents, was a glittering surface of whitish mud baked by 
the sun, so as to be impervious to the foot of the camel; and 
reflecting a glare and a heat that were almost intolerable, even 
when our eyes were protected by coloured spectacles, and we were 
elevated upon the backs of our camels. Above our heads was 
a cloudless translucent sky of the deepest purest blue, ‘as the 
body of heaven in its clearness.’ 

At the foot of this pass is ‘the encampment by the sea’ where, 
the provisions brought from Egypt being exhausted, manna and 
quails were first given to the Israelites. 

Then across the rocky headland of Zalimah and the plain of 
Mirkah, until we re-enter the mountains by the rocky gorge of 
the Wady Shellal, ‘the valley of cataracts;’ which after two hours 
terminates in a fine amphitheatre, over the ridge of which,—the 
‘ Nakb-el-Bidrah,’ ‘the pass of the sword’s point’—the path 
lies. A rugged camel track made by Major Macdonald makes 
somewhat easier, what, for thirty centuries must have been an 
arduous scramble up a precipitous bank of débris. 

We felt the greatest difficulty in conceiving of a mixed host, 
like that of the Israelites, crossing such a pass as this. It is 
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more probable that they entered the Wady Feirdn by another 
and much easier route. Dean Stanley suggests two alternatives— 
‘They may have gone, according to the route of the older tra- 
‘ vellers,—Shaw, Pococke, and the Prefect of the Franciscan Con- 
‘vent, to Tfir,and thence by the WAdy Hebran and the Nikb Hawy 
‘to Jebel Mousa; or they may have gone according to the route 
‘ of all recent travellers, by the Wady Shellal, the Nikb Badrah, 
‘and the Wadys Mokatteb, Feiran, and Es-Sheikh, to the same 
‘point. The former route is improbable, both because of its 
‘detour, and also because the Wady Hebran is said to be, and the 
‘ Nakb Hawy certainly is, as difficult, if not more difficult, than 
‘any pass on the route of the Wady Feiran.’* 

On this it may be remarked—First, that the route by the 
Wady Hebran would not necessarily involve the difficult pass of 
the Nakb Hawy: the people might still have gone round by 
the Wady es-Sheikh. And next, that another alternative is 
possible. From their encampment et Mirkah they may have 
proceeded along the shore until the, came to a valley leading 
into the Wady Feiran at its junction with the Wady Mokatteb, 
thus avoiding the difficult pass of Bidrah. This was not our 
route, but we were informed by the Rev. W. Gell, who had 
just examined it, that it was broad and easy, offering no impedi- 
ments whatever to the passage of a great multitude. On this 
supposition, there would be no physiva! aifficulty :r the entire 
route from Suez to Sinai, except rocky headland of Zelimahy 
which no one would affirm to be either insuperable or serious 

There was but a slight desceat-from the .top of the pass of 
Bidrah, but the region was a strange one; utterly stern and 
desolate, it had neither vegetation nor sign of human presence; 
it was a defile of calcined rocks and huge boulders, burnt and 
contracted like scoria, with grey molten heaps as of boiling mud, 
as if it were the débris of a cyclopean iron foundry, or the huge 
crater of an extinct voleano. The very surface of the ground 
seemed cindery, as if from subterranean fires. It was a scene of 
vast and utter desolation, such as the plain of Sodom may have 
been before the Dead Sea covered the charred ruins of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. In the larger mountains, the dip and colouring 
of some of the strata were very remarkable; it was as if huge 
masses had been exploded upwards, forming peaks and crags of 
the most daring forms,—ribbed, black, grey, and red, and of 
almost perpendicular strata. We felt it a relief from its stifling, 
oven-like heat when, after a weary search, we found the shadow 
of a rock under which we might rest. 

We then descended rapidly. Our direct route lay through the 

* «Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 38. 
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Wady Mokatteb; but we wished to visit the WAdy Megarah, 
or ‘ Valley of the Cave,’ which, through a sublime gorge, opens 
out on the left. 

For nearly twenty-years Major Macdonald has resided in this 
valley, working its famous turquoise mines. Its magnificent 
sandstone peaks rise to a great height on either hand. Amon 
these we wound for about half an hour before we reached Major 
Macdonald’s hermitage. Bright cultured vegetation, and cattle 
feeding thereon gladdened our eyes; for by artificial irrigation, 
especially by the construction of ample cisterns, Major Macdonald, 
on a small scale, has demonstrated how ‘the wilderness might 
‘ be turned into a fruitful field.’ 

Some of his people had announced to him the approach of tra- 
véllers; and,in old patriarchal fashion, he had begun to make hos- 
pitable preparations for our reception by killing, not ‘a kid of the 
‘ goats,’ but a young capricorn, that he might regale us with moun- 
tain venison. He came a little way to meet us, and received us 
very heartily. His dwelling is a kind of rough highland shieling, 
a Robinson Crusoe structure, two sides of the apartment in which 
we dined being formed by the bare rock ; thick rough walls con- 
stituted the other two, through which small apertures admitted 
the dim light. Various trunks and boxes contuining stores were 
arranged round the room. The rest of the establishment con- 
sisted, Idicheu, arc of tents for the accommodation 
of: passiwg. travellers, a little:garden, kennels for dogs and pens 
for, goats » All supplics-have to be fetched from Suez, four days 
distant, where also is the nearest post-oflice. -Major Macdonald’s 
Sheikh was just starting with the letter-bag, of which we were 
glad to avail ourselves. The Major was just recovering from a 
fever, in which he had been his own doctor, and during which 
he must have been very lonesome indeed. No wonder that a fit 
of nostalgia had come upon him, and that he avowed his inten- 
tion of returning to England. He has acquired great influence 
over the Arabs, and has secured their warm attachment. He 
has no civilized neighbours, yet is he a highly educated, intel- 
ligent, and most hospitable British gentleman. 

Laborde is the first traveller whose visit to the Wady Me- 
garah is recorded. He and almost all travellers speak of its 
copper mines. Mr. Bonar goes so far as to say that he picked 
up here some specimens of copper ore. Major Macdonald dis- 
tinctly affirms that, although copper may be found in the 

ninsula,—and indications of old copper mines are found near 
Stirabit-el-Khardim—there is none in the Wady Megarah. 
The mines produce only turquoise, and are now, according to 
Major Macdonald, the only turquoise mines, that are wrought, 
in the world. 
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Some of the excavations from which the Wady derives its 
name are very extensive, and very ancient. Among the 
specimens of turquoise which Major Macdonald showed us, 
was one, polished, as large as a pigeon’s egg—which, had the 
colour been good, would have been among turquoises what 
the Koh-i-noor is among diamonds. 

Unable, from the effects of his illness to accompany us him- 
self, Major Macdonald kindly sent his cavass to show us the 
inscriptions near the mines, said to be antecedent to the time 
of Moses. We clambered a considerable height up the side of 
the northern mountain, until we came to the entrance of the 
principal cavern, which some of our party explored. It is a 
vast excavation, the roof of which is supported by a series of 
pillars. The chief inscriptions are near the entrance of this 
eavern : they consist of hieroglyphics, monograms and sentences, 
—some in Cufic, some in Greek characters, and of roughly drawn 
figures and_ cartoons, apparently relating to mining operations ; 
most of which have been copied and published in Europe. 
Mr. Bartlett gives drawings and descriptions of three of the 
principal. According to Lepsius, the hieroglyphics belong to 
the period of the earliest Egyptian monuments, and represent 
the triumphs of Pharaoh over his enemies. One of the car- 
touches is said to be that of Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, 200 years before Abraham. 

One reason assigned by Major Macdonald, why the Israelites 
were not likely to have come by the Nukb Bidrah, seemed to 
have in it some force—viz., that a strong Egyptian guard was 
always stationed near the mines. Moses, who was minutely 
familiar with the district, would hardly, therefore, have exposed 
the Israelites to their possible attack. This reasoning would 
have almost equal force, applied to the route from the sea to 
the entrance of the WAdy Feiran, above suggested. 

Resisting Major Macdonald’s hospitable importunities to 
remain the night, we started by moonlight for our encamp- 
ment in the Wady Mokatteb, two hours distant. The ride 
was very grand, almost solemn in its natural magnificence, its 
dim solitude, and its manifold associations; its excitement 
being heightened by just a soupgon of peril from marauding 
Arabs, of whose camp-fires we occasionally got a glimpse. We 
reached our encampment in safety, however, where we found 
our servants wondering what had become of us. 

In the morning we retraced our steps some way in order to 
examine the inscriptions which we had passed without re- 
cognition in the dim moonlight. The Wady Mokatteb, or 
‘Written Valley,’ is the chief locality of the Sinaitic in- 
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scriptions ; they occur in great numbers on the sandstone cliffs, 
and at no great height. The sides of the valley are low, 
broken, and irregular, having a background of granite peaks, 
Many of the cliffs have fallen, and the inscriptions are found 
upon their fragments. In some parts of the valley, the rocks 
are thickly covered with them; in others, they occur more 
scantily. The number of the whole is not so great as we had 
anticipated. Lord Lindsay and Dr. Robinson speak of ‘thou- 
sands ;’ Lepsius of ‘immense numbers.’ Dean Stanley says 
that they exist ‘at the most by hundreds or fifties.’ Our 
observations confirm the lower estimate. They are almost all 
written upon the surface of the soft sandstone ; very few are 
found upon the harder granite, and these are but slightly 
scratched. 

These remarkable inscriptions are found in various parts of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, chiefly about Mount Serbal, and extend 
eastwards as far as Petra; they are found on Serbal itself, 
but not on Jebel Mousa. They are first mentioned by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who visited Sinai in a.p. 518, who speaks of 
them as being then ancient. Pococke gave specimens of them. 
Niebuhr visited the peninsula for the special purpose of ex- 
amining them, but by the mistake of his guide was taken to 
Siirabit-el-Khardim. Subsequent travellers have copied and 
published the principal of them, especially Burckhardt in 1816, 
Gray in 1820, and Lepsius in 1845. They consist of inscrip- 
tions in the Sinaitic character, with some few in Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin; rude drawings of animals of all kinds, chiefly asses, 
horses, dogs, and ibexes, many of them in such grotesque forms 
as to render it impossible that they could have had any serious 


meaning; crosses of all kinds, chiefly + and ba, standing 
usually at the beginning of inscriptions. Scarcely any of them 
require either ladder or scaffolding of any kind; the highest 
might have been written, as Dean Stanley suggests, by one 
man standing upon the shoulders of another. 

Various theories of their origin and character have been pro- 
pounded. Cosmas and his fellow-travellers affirmed that they 
were Hebrew in character and origin. Professor Beer thought 
them the passing records of Christian pilgrims—this is also the 
opinion of Lepsius. Professor Tuch thinks them the work 
of Pagans, either pilgrims or residents. Ritter connects them 
with the idolatrous worship of the Amalekites. Mr. Forster 
has laboured very hard to prove them contemporary records of 
the Israelites. Dean Stanley, mainly from the occurrence of 
the numerous crosses, can ‘ hardly imagine a doubt that they are 
‘the work for the most part of Christians, whether travellers or 
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‘pilgrims.’ Chevalier Bunsen thinks that they are of mixed 
origin,—Pagan, Jewish, and Christian,—which is probably 
nearest the truth. In 1839, Dr. Beer of Leipsic constructed an 
alphabet for the interpretation of the Sinaitic character, which 
is given by Bunsen in his Table of Semitic Alphabets,* and 
with such success that Professor Tuch could not alter a single 
letter. He tested the inscriptions on the assumption that the 
alphabet would resemble the Pheenician, and that the language 
would be a dialect of the Arabic; and everywhere he found 
good Arabic, and good sense. After his death, Professor Tuch 
applied it to above two hundred additional inscriptions, and 
with equal success. The results of their investigation are— 
that the dialect is Arabic, with some peculiarities of form; that 
the inscriptions are Pagan, with some Christian intermixed ; 
that they are the work of pilgrims, and consist chiefly of the 
greetings and names of travellers. 

Leaving the Wady Mokatteb, we entered the Wady Feirdn 
just where it opens westward to the sea. At this point we 
again struck the route of the Israelites. The entrance to the 
WaAdy Feiran is guarded by a singular sandstone cliff, shaped 
like a huge fortification, round the eastern side of which we 
wound. The valley is the most fertile, and next to the Wady 
Sheikh the most extensive, in the peninsula; we were about 
eight hours in traversing the first section of it. Like all the 
larger valleys of Sinai, it is very picturesque and grand. The 
section of it north of Pardn is utterly sterile and desolate : dark 
mountains, on either side, of splintered granite and gneiss, 
deeply veined with porphyry, as if some Plutonic caldron had 
boiled over; and so linking the valley as to form long reaches, 
or inland lakes,—of course waterless, stern, torrid, and impres- 
sive in their molten sublimity. Unlike other mountainous 
countries, the bottoms of the Sinaitic valleys are flat, forming 
an angle with the sides, like that of water: they are alluvial 
deposits; that of the Wady Feirén is roughly corrugated by 
fierce torrents, and occasionally dotted with boulders. Our ride 
through the endless twistings of this waterless river was hot 
and wearying, almost distressing: the sun poured down his 
perpendicular streams of fire, fiercely radiated from the iron 
granite of the mountains, and the glassy sand of the valley ; 
every breath of cooling breeze was inexorably shut out. The 
water in our zemzemias was of a very doubtful character, but 
this did not prevent our having frequent recourse to them. 

Here, if Feiran be Rephidim, the poor panting Israelites 
might well murmur for water: our realization of their distress 
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was very vivid. It is no presumption against this identifi. 
cation that, four or five hours farther on in the valley, abundant 
water flows through luxuriant groves of palm-trees. 

We looked out very eagerly for the palm groves of Feirdn. 
Our hope was long deferred, as one after another only the 
monotonous links of the huge granite chain presented them- 
selves. At length we came in sight of the little village of 
Huseiyeh, to which some of our Arabs belonged. The people 
greeted us kindly, and gave us handfuls of the Liliputian 
apples of the Nabk tree, which, to our parched and thirsty 
palates, were very grateful. The ‘black tents of Kedar’ now 
dotted the sides of the valley; we had exchanged the solitude 
and sterility of the desert for the fertile habitations of men. 
Half an hour later we reached our encampment at the entrance 
of the palm grove of Feiran: this extends two or three miles up 
the valley, and consists of an extensive plantation of three or four 
thousand palm trees, together with tamarisks, acacias, and 
other shrubs. It is the ‘Bedouin Paradise.’ No wonder that 
the old Amalekites tried to defend it. Its fertility is caused by 
a stream of water, some three or four feet broad, which flows 
from a perennial spring at the upper end of the valley, and 
after traversing the entire length of the grove is lost in a cleft 
of the rock a short distance below Huseiyeh. 

After some days’ experience of the desert, where a muddy 
sandpool and the stunted ghurkud were unusual luxuries, the 
verdant grass beneath our feet, the thick shrubbery of tamarisk 
and broom around our tents, the feathery palm gracefully 
waving some fifty or sixty feet above our heads, and; above all, 
the gentle music of the bubbling brook at. our tent door, grate- 
ful as the voice of home, were very delicious. Life was every- 
where luxuriant and beautiful. Amid her countless nooks and 
varieties of beauty, the earth has none perhaps more fascinating 
and fanciful than this. It is a wilderness of tropical fertility, 
sequestered by rich and lofty mountains of granite; a Happy 
Valley, where Rasselas might have hoped for unsophisticated and 
virtuous dwellers, hardly to be found, however, in the squalid 
huts and semi-savagery of the Bedouins. To us, it was a place 
of delicious repose, long and pleasantly to be remembered. 

Two other parties of travellers were already encamped in the 
palm grove. The flickering light of the camp-tires reflected from 
Oriental foliage, with groups of Arabs and camels reposing round 
them, and thrown into strong relief; the bright moon calmly 
shining above; the gurgling brook serenading us with its home 
music; the grand ranges of mountain on either side, crowned 


on the western side by the awful domes of Serbal, which almost 
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overhang the valley, made the scene one of the most impressive 
and memorable of our journey. Nor were we without Arab 
music. The minstrel of the grove serenaded us with a most 
melancholy love ditty, sung to the accompaniment of a still 
more melancholy violin, of the rudest and most primitive con- 
struction. 

We did not get much sleep, one noise or another disturbing 
us all the night. Notwithstanding this, before the morning, a 
hyena from Mount Serbal made free with the foal of a camel 
three days old, the bereaved mother of which carried me the 
next day. 

At this junction of the sterile and fertile parts of the valley, 
there are two lateral valleys opening out of it like the transepts 
of a cathedral, each forming a cul-de-sac : that to the west, the 
Wady ’Aleiyat, is a wild picturesque glen, two or three miles in 
length, blocked up by the vast mass of Serbal; it is utterly 
sterile, and is little more than the rugged bed of mountain 
torrents. That to the east is shorter; it is simply a deep amphi- 
theatre of mountains, a bellying out of the side of the 
valley. By the conjunction of these four valleys, an extensive 
plain is formed, in the centre of which there is a low broken 
hill, some sixty or seventy feet in height, called the hill Hérérat. 
Upon this hill, according to the tradition, Moses stood while the 
battle of Rephidim raged around it. Certainly no place could 
more perfectly correspond to the circumstances of the history. 
The Amalekites would naturally wish to defend their fertile 
vale against the invasion of a host like that of Israel. Con- 
cealing themselves, therefore, as they easily might, in the sides 
of the mountains, and behind the hill Hértat, they permitted 
the Israelites to advance to the centre of the plain, and then, 
bursting forth from their ambush, attacked them both in front 
and rear. In this way Moses would be able to ascend the ‘little 
hill,’ as in the original it is emphatically called (7327), and 
thus he would command the entire field of battle. Here then 
we may picture to ourselves the wondrous rod uplifted,—a bdton 
serving as a standard to Joshua’s army, and also a mute appeal 
to the God of battles; as the arms of the venerable law- 
giver grow weary, they are upheld by Aaron and Hur, and at 
length are supported by two stones for pillows. And from 
morning till evening, according to the firmness of the uplifted 
rod, the impetuous tide of battle swayed, swelling and breaking, 
and angrily dashing against the rocky pedestal upon which the 
sublime figure of Moses stood. After the victory the same 
rocky eminence would doubtless be an altar in the midst of 


this grand temple of nature, upon which sacrifices of thanks- 
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giving would be offered in sight of all the people. It is now 
covered with the ruins of the ancient church and episcopal 
palace of Feirfn, while round its base are ruins of the old 
ecclesiastical city,——houses, chapels, and tombs. The mountains 
all round are honeycombed to the very summit with hermits’ 
cells, and tombs. 

P and F being cognate and interchangeable letters, Feiran 
and Parin are identical words. Feirdin is the Phara of 
Ptolemy, from which in his day the entire district was called 
the Pharanitic Peninsula. It is most probably also the Paran 
of Scripture history and poetry, the El Paran to which Chedor- 
laomer and his allies chased ‘the Horites of Mount Seir,’ the 
‘Mount Paran’ from which ‘the Holy One came.’ In this place 
Christian altars were once erected, and Christian worship was 
offered. These mountain echoes, that once reiterated the terrible 
sounds of battle, also responded to the voice of Christian song. 
These dark and comfortless cells were once filled with living men, 
and witnessed all the strange tragedy of anchorite life,—the 
struggle of human passion, the fervour of wrestling prayer, the 
unutterable desolateness of human solitariness, the weary weak- 
ness of sickness, the dark solitude of death. These hoary walls 
once felt the touch of human hands, and were sanctified by the 
holy worship of human hearts. Here lived Theodosius, the 
Monothelite Bishop of Feirin, who was excommunicated for 
his heresy. Here, too, the Tyrians once traded: so that all the 
interests of human life, all the play of human passion, were once 
vital here. Now all is solitary and desolate; a few Bedouins 
wander about the place by day, the jackal and the hyena roam 
over it at night. . 

Mount Serbal is seen from Feiraén in all its magnificence. 
It rises from its base in five great sections, blended together 
like the clustered columns of a cathedral: some one has happily 
compared it to a cluster of inverted stalactites, distinguished, 
but not parted, by deep ravines. The ascent is commonly made 
from Feiran; it is arduous, but not otherwise difficult. It 
occupies about four hours. Dean Stanley describes the view 
from the summit as very magnificent. 

A most interesting and important question respects the 
identity of Serbal with the mountain of the law-giving. This 
is very strenuously and elaborately maintained by Lepsius, 
Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Stewart, and others. Burckhardt, Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Wilson, and most modern travellers, more success- 
fully contend for the modern Sinai. The Jewish traditions are 
in favour of Sinai, and we can hardly conceive of these as 
doubtful. The early Christian traditions of the time of Eusebius 
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and Jerome down to Justinian are in favour of Serbal. On the 
other hand, the church of Justinian was built at the foot of 
Jebel Mousa with the concurrence of the whole Christian 
world. Even the monks of Serbal never thought of disputing 
the claims of Sinai; and these have been admitted by almost 
all later writers. The inscriptions which are found upon Serbal, 
even to its summit, are adduced in its favour; but there is no 
proof that these are Israelitish in their origin: their strange 
character is presumption to the contrary. It is, moreover, 
almost impossible to conceive of the Israelites graving any 
inscription upon the holy and awful mount of God; _be- 
sides, there are inscriptions almost all over the peninsula. 
Josephus (Ant. iil. c. 5, § 1) speaks of Sinai as ‘the highest of 
‘all the mountains that are in that country ;’ but this is quite 
in accordance with his exaggerating habit : it is more applicable 
to Jebel Mousa than it is to Serbal, but is literally true of neither. 
Importance has been attached to the fact that the episcopal 
city of Paran existed prior to the time of Justinian ; but this 
proves, not that Serbal was Sinai, but only that the Wady Feiran 
was the most fertile spot in the neighbourhood of Sinai. Serbal 
was undoubtedly a sacred mountain, and a place of religious 
pilgrimage, even prior to the Exodus. Its name points to the 
worship of the Pheenician Baal. 

Further, it is clear from the narrative of Scripture, and is 
also implied by Josephus, that Rephidim was some distance 
from Sinai,—certainly one day’s march, probably more. Feirin 
is as near to Serbal as the people could come, while it is at the 
least sixteen or eighteen hours distant from the modern Horeb. 
It is further urged that the plain Er Réhah, at the foot of Horeb, 
and the Wadys round the modern Sinai, are destitute of vege- 
tation, and of the means of supporting a great multitude ; and 
that Moses, who intimately knew the whole district, would 
naturally select for the place of their prolonged encampment 
the Wady Feiran, which abounds in luxuriant vegetation. To 
this it may be replied, that while Sinai is not so fertile as Feirdn, 
it is by no means without vegetation and water; that after the 
victory at Rephidim, the resources of Feirén would be available 
for the people encamped on Er Rahah, and that, in all his move- 
ments, Moses was manifestly under the explicit guidance of 
Jehovah, and was not left- to the simple dictates of his own 
unassisted judgment. Ifthe history be true at all, the question 
can hardly be argued on the ground of mere natural probabilities. 
Weare necessarily restricted to such intimations as are furnished 
by the sacred narrative. The place of the law-giving would doubt- 
less be determined by a comparison of various considerations. 
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It is conclusive against the claim of Serbil, that there is no 
open space near its base where a host like that of Israel could 
encamp before the mount, and whence its summit could be seen. 
From the palm grove of Feiran, the nearest possible camping- 
place, the actual base of the mountain cannot be seen at all. A 
turn of the Wady ’Aleiyat at its entrance completely intercepts 
it, and, according to Dr. Stewart, it is five miles distant. The 
Wady ’Aleiyat itself is a narrow ravine, little more than a rocky 
watercourse ; it affords noconvenience for the encampment of a 
multitude of people, and no possibility of their retiring afar off, 
according to the narrative, and at the same time maintaining 
their connection with the mountain. On the other hand, all 
the required conditions are fulfilled at Sinai with almost 
startling exactness. 

Our way now lay up the Wady Feiran, and through the 
entire length of the palm grove, which extends for about three 
miles, the regal palm gradually giving place to the tamarisk 
and to the broom. 

This fairy grove was thickly peopled with the rude huts and 
the tents of the Bedouins, their flocks herding near them, and 
their children—innocent of even a palm leaf, and brown as a 
chesnut, half curious, half fearful—venturing to the side of the 
path, or hiding behind the foliage, to get a furtive glimpse of 
our white faces and wide-awakes, as we passed. We were the 
strange objects there. The valley is richer as we ascend. A 
considerable accumulation of soil is fertilized hy the living 
stream that runs through it; and even corn is grown in it; but 
lower down, around Pardn, the conflicting torrents are too 
violent to permit such accumulation,—all débris from the 
mountains is entirely swept away. Dr. Lepsius speaks of the 
traces of an ancient lake in the higher part of the valley: 
these we did not see; but if his observation be accurate, it is 
important, as indicating the former fertility of it. Lakes in 
similar positions are frequent enough in Switzerland, and in 
the mountain districts of Wales and Yorkshire. 

At the head of the Wady Feirdn the valley is divided into 
two branches. The one bending to the east is the Wady 
Es-Sheikh, the most extensive of the valleys of Sinai. From 
the head of the Wady Feiradn, forming nearly a semicircle, 
it leads by a broad and easy way to the very foot of Horeb: 
this, doubtless, would be the route taken by the host of 
Israel. The valley bending to the west is the WAdy Solaf; it 
is a continuation of the same sweep, but is less circular than 
the Wady Sheikh; bending round more abruptly, it forms, as it 
were, the flat side of a circle, which it would complete by open- 
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ing into the Wady Sheikh near its termination at Horeb, did it 
not cease by running up into a kind of mountain ravine. The 
two valleys thus form a kind of irregular circle or ellipse, 
enclosing a plateau of low hills. 

Leaving the WAdy Feiran, we turned a little way down the 
Wady Sheikh, and then turning suddenly to the right struck 
across the rocky plateau, in a direct line to Horeb. We had 
thus to cross, first the Wady Solaf on the other side of the 
plateau, and then a grand range of mountains on the farther 
side of it, which stands like a vast cathedral screen before the 
inner sanctuary of Sinai. From the plateau this outer range of 
mountains is seen to great advantage, and over the lower parts 
of it glimpses of the summits of the inner mountains are 
obtained, among them of thatof Jebel Mousa. On the right we 
had very fine distant views of the crown of Serbal, always grand 
and imposing, from whatever point it is seen. 

The vegetation of the Wady Feirfn had given place to the 
rough sterile desert surface with which we had become familiar. 
The descent from the plateau into the desolate bed of the Wady 
Solaf was rough and steep; the valley itself seemed a region of 
slimepits and limekilns. It contains numerous graves, more 
numerous than are easily accounted for in such a place. Dr. 
Stewart* says that he saw here traces of a ruined town, of which 
this may have been the necropolis. 

The pass across this mountain breastwork of Sinai is the Nikb 
Hawy, or ‘ Windsaddle,’ the most arduous and most magnificent 
in the peninsula. A rough camel track has been made amon 
the huge boulders and débris of fallen granite, probubly by the 
monks, to facilitate communication between Sinai and Feirdn. 
If, as some suppose, this was the directer route to Sinai, taken 
by Moses and the elders, their way must have been rough 
indeed. Doubtless Moses had been long familiar with it. 

We were about three hours in crossing, our camels laboriously 
following us. In some respects it is the grandest mountain pass 
that I have seen. It has no single spot of overpowering sub- 
limity like some of the passes of the Alps, but it has a sustained 
magnificence of its own, for which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel. The path skirts no fathomless abyss, the traveller 
hangs over no toppling precipices; throughout, his way lies 
along the saddle of the mountain, and on a level with what in 
the rainy season must be a terrific torrent, but which now, 
owing to the long drought, is but a trickling and intermittent 
stream. The sublimity is above rather than below: wonderful 
granite peaks, rent, rugged and time-worn; piled-up granite 

* «The Tent and the Khan,’ p. 121. 
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masses, disintegrated, perilously balanced, and grotesque beyond 
all description, rise a thousand feet on either side, sometimes over- 
hanging and threatening an imminent repetition of the stony 
avalanche which has filled the bed of the stream with Titanic 
boulders and inextricable débris. Among these the pathway winds 
and climbs as best it can. Here and there a stunted palm tree, ora 
diminutive acacia, relieves the stony desolateness. An occasional 
spring refreshes the hot and weary traveller, and preserves the 
little rill from annihilation. A new plant or flower, or a curious 
fossil may occasionally be picked up, and a few mysterious inscrip- 
tions may be seen. Throughout its length of six or seven miles 
it is a scene of vast and wild desolation, utterly inconceivable by 
those who have not seen it, utterly indescribable by those who have. 

A short distance beyond the summit of the pass the peaks of 
Sinai rise into view. We had long been looking for them, with 
an intensity of feeling that imposed silence upon us all, and that 
deepened into awe, when we really saw the mountain that 
God had touched, and from which He had spoken. Photo- 
graphs had made me acquainted with the face of Horeb, and I 
at once recognised its pillared peaks with an almost startling 
familiarity. 

We descended from Nikb Haéwy upon a large plain, which 
gradually opened before us. It is about two miles in length, 
and three quarters of a mile in average width. It is grandly 
framed in lofty mountains; the range which we had just crossed 
formed its northern end, receding a little, so as to form a large 
space at its north-north-west corner. Its western side is the 
Jebel Ghiibsheh; its eastern the Jebel Fureid, a mountain 
plateau lying in the angle formed by the plain and the Wady 
Sheikh ; the edge next the plain extending to the point is called 
the Jebel Sena, probably a tradition of the old name Sinai. The 
southern end of the plain is formed by the almost perpendicular 
cliffs of Ras Siifsafeh, the Horeb of Scripture, extending right 
across it, and rising from it to the height of 1500 feet. About 
the middle of the plain is a watershed, one part of it sloping 
gently down to the north, the other to the south or south-east. 
This is the plain Er-Rahah, ‘the plain of rest.’ And the first 
view of it strongly excited the feeling that Dr. Robinson de- 
scribes. We could none of us resist the conviction, that here, 
sequestered from the world, and as in the mighty nave of a 
cathedral,—‘a temple not made with hands,’—-the host of Israel 
stood before God, the awful pile of Horeb being the altar upon 
which the Divine glory rested. Of course this was matter of 
mere impression, but we could not resist it. Our previous reading 
had led us to the conclusion, and our observation confirmed it ; for 
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nothing can be more perfect than the correspondence between 
the place and the history. The summit of Horeb can be seen 
from every part of the plain, so that the cloud which rested 
upon it would be visible to all the people. At the south-east 
corner is the broad opening of Wady Sheikh, from which also 
Horeb is visible ; we may imagine it, therefore, also covered with 
the tents of Israel. * 

The mountain mass of Sinai, of which Ras Siifsafeh is only the 
northern end, corresponds inshapeand area to the plain Er-Rahah. 
Roughly speaking, it is rectangular, its southern end being 
a little the broader, and having its corners rounded. It is about 
the same average width as the plain, and perhaps a little longer. 
It stands a little more to the west, so that the boundary lines of 
the mountain are not exactly a continuation of the boundary 
lines of the plain. Thus, on the eastern side of the mountain, 
the opening of the narrow Wady Deir, also called the Widy 
Shu’eib, or Valley of Jethro, in which the Convent of St. 
Katherine stands, is included within the southern end of the 
plain, from which the path to the convent leads in a straight 
ine. A similar valley, the WAdy Leji,—a tradition, possibly, of 
Jethro’s daughter,—forms the western boundary of Sinai. This 
is entered from Er-Rahah by turning a little to the right. The 
Wady Leja divides the isolated mass of Sinai from the irregular 
and more lofty range of Jebel Katherine—Jebel Katherine itself 
being to the south-west of Sinai. In the Wady Leja the Con- 
vent of El-Arba’in. stands, whose gardens of fruit-trees and 
cypresses relieve the desolateness of the scene and mourn over 
it. At the southern end of Sinai these two side valleys are 
connected by a broad, irregular, and rugged valley, the WAdy 
Sebiyeh; and as this valley is commanded by Jebel Mousa, 
Ritter and others have supposed that this was the place of the 
encampment, and that Jebel Mousa was the mountain of Divine 
manifestation. This is not impossible, but for many reasons it 
is improbable. It is much rougher and more broken than Er- 
Rahah, and much less convenient for the encampment of a 
great multitude, who would have to spread out laterally. It is 
much more difficult of access, only one or two narrow valleys, 
little more than mountain passes, leading to it; nor is it easy 
to conceive why the people-should have turned away from the 
broad, level plain Er-Rahah, and the wide opening of the Wady 
Sheikh, to reach a camping-ground in every respect inferior, 
and even less impressive. The top of Jebel Mousa, moreover, 
where Moses communed with God, would, contrary to the state- 
ment of the narrative, have been visible to all the people, and 
their idolatry and dancing would have been seen by Moses at 
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every step of his descent. Nor is there any possibility of the 
people ‘ removing and standing afar off,’ nor is there any ‘ brook 
‘that descended out of the mount,’ as there is at Siifsafeh. The 
mountain itself, moreover, does not overhang the plain, but is 
protuberant and broken, from the top to the bottom. The only 
reason for the theory is the gratuitous supposition that Jebel 
Mousa was the mountain of Diviné manifestation to the people,— 
a supposition which really perplexes and confuses the narrative. 
To understand the narrative of the law-giving, it must be borne 
in mind that there are two principal summits of Sinai,—Ras es- 
Siifsafeh at its northern, and Jebel Mousa at its southern ex- 
tremity. The former rises like a castellated wall, crowned by 
three principal turrets or peaks, from the plain Er-Rahah. The 
latter is not seen from the plain, being upwards of two miles 
behind Ras Siifsafeh. All the conditions of the history are 
fulfilled, if we suppose that it was Jebel Mousa to which Moses 
ascended to commune with God, out of sight of the people; 
and that it was Ras SiifsAfeh upon which the Divine glory was 
manifested to the people, and from which the ten ‘ words’ of 
Sinai were spoken in their hearing. 

The sun was setting as we descended upon the plain from the 
Nikb Hawy, and a flush of wondrous crimson clothed the front 
of Horeb with fire; this rapidly faded into a dusky twilight 
brown ; then the moon arose on the south-east across the Jebel 
Fureia, and the whole scene was gradually touched and lighted 
by its pale radiance, until it ultimately rested in a luminous 
silver grey, which, by the time that we reached Horeb, suffused 
the whole mass in solemn splendour. At that moment, singularly 
enough, some light, fleecy clouds upon its top assumed the form 
of rays shooting upward, as if some faint lingerings of the olden 
glory still streamed from it. And thus we rode across the plain, 
scarcely a single feature altered, where for twelve months the 
Hebrews were encamped, where they heard the sound of the 
awful trumpet, and the voice of God, and saw the mountain 
‘altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it 
‘in fire.’ 

Almost unconsciously we fell apart, that we might surrender 
ourselves to the thoughts and feelings which the almost awful 
solitude of this moonlight approach to Sinai inspired. The 
cleft face of Horeb looked down grandly and majestically, just 
as 3,000 years ago it did, upon the scene of the pevple’s fear and 
vows; the scene also of their licentious idolatry. And there 
down its eastern side Moses, with the tables of the Law in his 
hands, descended from Jebel Mousa, and heard the riotous 
shouting and singing. 
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Proceeding up the WAdy Deir on the east side of Horeb, we 
at lefgth reached the Convent of St. Katherine, more strictly 
of the Transfiguration, which is about a mile up the valley, 
which it fills. The awful buttresses of Jebel Mousa, a thousand 
feet high, overhang it, and look into every corner of it. The 
convent itself is 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. We 
thundered long and loudly at the door, but no one answered : 
it seemed a dwelling of the dead. At length a monk appeared 
at a narrow loop-hole, in the upper part of the building, and, 
after a while a second, upon the parapet of the roof. It being 
an hour or more after sunset, we were refused admission ; the 
vociferations of our Arabs, the arguments of our dragoman, 
and our own loudly-expressed remonstrances notwithstanding. 
In vain we proffered our letter from the Patriarch at Cairo; in 
yain we told them that we had made a forced march of some 
fourteen hours in order to spend Sunday in the convent; in 
vain we told them that, having sent our tents round by the Wady 
Sheikh, they could not arrive before noon the next day, that one 
of our number was unwell, that we had but little provision, and 
no bedding. The holy brotherhood were inflexible: they would 
throw us down coverlids; they would give us bread and olives ; 
they would even admit us into a kind of garden-court, where 
we might make a fire, and where the stones were not quite so 
hard, and where, if we preferred it to sleeping, we might have 
access to the convent garden and walk among its olives and 
pee trees: but admission to the convent itself was impossible. 

e were very angry at first, but soon adjusted ourselves to the 
situation, and ultimately made ourselves very comfortable; the 
romance of the circumstances giving a zest to our enjoyment, 
and an indelibility to the memory of it, which none of us 
would willingly forego. Our Arabs soon made a fire, and cooked 
a dinner of such as they had. The coarse brown bread of the 
monks was very grateful, their olives very nauseous, the tchi- 
bouk after dinner very delicious. We then adjusted our wraps 
upon the stones as we best could, covered ourselves with the 
thick quilts of the monks, fixed our umbrellas so that the moon 
might not ‘smite us by night ;’ and there we lay all in a row, 
like six Templars in the chancel of a church—only somewhat 
less quiet. The Congregational Union of England and Wales, 


i" represented by one of its ex-presidents, its president actual, and 
pe its president elect, not only prostrate at the foot of Sinai, but 
nis ignobly doomed to the stony courtyard of a few ignorant Greek 


monks! Like many other trials of life, the hardship was only 
in anticipation ; our night was, on the whole, an enjoyable one. 


The outlying peaks of Jebel Mousa looking right ~~ upon 
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us, reminded us that probably Moses, and possibly Elijah, and 
also Paul, had often slept upon this very spot, with only a mantle 
to wrap round them; and with this thought we fell asleep, our 
wraps making us rather too warm than otherwise. In that wild 
region the monks had no doubt sufficient reason for their caution; 
only their care for their safety was in excess of their hospitality, 
About seven in the morning, a low and impregnable iron 
door was opened, leading from the courtyard, and, through 
intricate vault-like passages, we were admitted into the convent. 
We were conducted to a corridor of small rooms—not over 
clean—for centuries the lodgings of travellers, known and 
unknown. After hasty ablutions we went into the Greek 
Church, where one of the eight daily services was being cele- 
brated, not much however to our edification; for with the 
inspiration of the place, and of the Sabbath whose law was 
there given, with the catholic feeling that recognises every form 
of devotion which travel produces, strong upon us, and with every 
redisposition to worship, we found worship utterly impossible. 
n mere ritual form and rapid irreverence, the service of the 
Greek Church of the Transfiguration was far worse than any 
service of the Latin Church that I haveseen. Anything farther 
removed from spiritual feeling and devotional significance it is 
impossible to conceive. There were about a dozen monks present, 
some of them maintaining their places in the narrow high- 
backed stalls which are seen in every Greek church, and others 
of them walking about, doing different things, and joining in 
the service by snatches of response. One of the ancient Greek 
liturgies was used: but the literal gabble of the reader, espe- 
cially in the reiterated ‘Kyrie Eleison,’—the hard, perfunctory 
eracked voice of the officiating priest,—the lugubrious intoning, 
and the discordant and melancholy mirth of the singing, pro- 
duced upon us all an impression of most painful incongruity 
‘ with the place and its associations. And no wonder, when the 
long service has to be gone through eight times daily.; for if 
this does not destroy all religious sensibility, nothing will. Even 
upon our stony beds we pitied the poor wretches, when we were 
awoke by the midnight bell summoning them to prayer. The 
convent and church were built by Justinian in a.p. 549; 
and although often repaired, a great part of the original struc- 
ture remains. A more bewildering labyrinth of chapels, cells, 
and courtyards, staircases, galleries, and passages, interspersed 
with here and there a cypress or olive tree, can hardly be 
imagined. It is a strong, rough, square building, 245 ft. by 204, 
enclosed in massive walls. It was very extensively repaired 
by the French during the occupation of Egypt, so that some 
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parts of it are modern. The church, a Byzantine building, is in 
good condition. It consists of a simple nave and two side aisles. 
The floor is tesselated marble, wrought into various devices. The 
ceiling is vaulted, and very rich in a grand mosaic of the Trans- 
figuration, with a border of prophets and apostles. The decora- 
tions of the church are costly, but, as in most Greek churches, very 
tawdry; pieces of carpet, silk, and even of cotton, with wretched 
pictures of medizeval saints, are hung about everywhere. In the 
nave I counted no fewer than fifty lamps, of all materials and 
of all shapes,—from costly silver to common glass chandeliers. 
Over the apex are portraits of the Emperor Justinian and his 
empress, said to be authentic, and coeval with the church; also 
a picture of Moses upon his knees before the burning bush. In 
the chancel behind the altar are carefully preserved the skull 
and the hand of St. Katherine, who was miraculously carried 
through the air from Alexandria to the neighbouring mountain - 
that bears her name. In the same place there is also a magni- 
ficent portrait of the saint, richly jewelled, and forming the cover 
of a chest or sarcophagus. Just behind the chancel is the small 
chapel of the ‘Burning Bush,’ said to have been erected by 
the Empress Helena, over the very spot in which the Bush stood. 
The chapel is very richly decorated; its floor is covered with 
costly carpets, and the place of the Bush is inlaid with silver. 
It is still ‘holy ground,’ and, like Moses, we had to ‘ put our 
shoes off our feet,’ before we might enter it. 

After breakfast we saw the library, which consists chiefly of 
printed books, some portions of them comparatively modern: 
amongst them the Lexicon of Suidas, a fine edition of Chry- 
sostom, and editions of the Greek fathers. No doubt the library 
contains also some very precious MSS., were it possible to secure 
for some competent scholar a thorough examination of them. 
In the archbishop’s room, which was comfortably furnished and 
hung with portraits, we inspected the celebrated golden MS. 
of Theodosius, a minute description of which is given in the 
Atheneum of Nov. 12,1864. It is written on vellum in letters 
of gold, and very beautifully illuminated. We saw also an 
exquisite microscopic psalter of the same period, said to have 
been written by a lady: the characters are so small that they 
cannot be read without a magnifying glass. 

From the library we went to the charnel-house in the garden, 
near which we had unwittingly slept. We crept into it through 
a low door and came upon a ghastly array of skulls and bones. 
When a monk dies, his body is put into a separate chamber until 
it is decomposed. The skeleton is then taken to pieces, and the 
bones are arrayed in fanciful and horrid symmetry—the skulls 
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in one pile, the thigh bones in another, the ribs in another. In 
a corner is the grim squatting skeleton of a celebrated anchorite, 
who was found in his cell with bent head and clenched hands, 
conquered in his lonely wrestle with death. A crimson gilt cap 
covered his ghastly head, and an ornamented cloth was thrown 
over his dried-up bones. 

Close to the church, the one wall apparently touching the 
other, is a Mahometan mosque erected, according to a MS. found 
in the library by Burckhardt, in the fourteenth century, the effect 
probably of fear in the days of Mussulman power. It is now 
scarcely ever used, and only when some Mahometan of rank visits 
the convent. It is strange to see the crescent of its minaret 
glittering within a few feet of the Christian cross. Mahomet is 
said to have visited the convent when a camel driver, and in the 
after days of his prophetical power he commended the pious monks 
to the forbearance and protection of his followers. A mosque 
and a church are in like conjunction on the top of Jebel Mousa. 

As it is approached by daylight from the plain of Er-Rahah, 
the appearance of the convent in that wild mountain solitude is 
very striking; its vast, irregular, prison-like buildings filling 
the entire valley, the dark cypresses of the garden contrasting 
with the light green of the olive-tree, and with the bright 
blossom of the almond-tree, where all else is sterility. 

We were not sorry, after lunch, to regain possession of our 
tents, which had been pitched at the foot of Horeb at the 
entrance to the Wady Deir, close by Jethro’s well. There we spent 
the rest of this memorable Sunday, and after a short tent service 
we enjoyed a quiet and thoughtful evening. It is not often in, 
a lifetime that the religious heart is subjected to such influences. 

We had now reached the farthest point of our wanderings ;— 
henceforth every footstep would be homewards. 

The next morning we ascended Jebel Mousa, which, according 
to Dean Stanley, is 7,564 feet above the level of the sea. The 
ascent commences just above the convent. It is steep, but not 
difficult, and is facilitated in several places by broken steps, the 
remains of a rough staircase said to have been made by the 
Empress Helena. A monk from the convent was our guide. 
One or two servants accompanied us, carrying coffee for our re- 
freshment at the top—a provision which we greatly scorned at 
the outset, but upon which we afterwards looked more favourably. 
We soon reached the ’Ain-el-Jebel, or mountain spring,—a fresh 
clear fountain, with maiden’s hair fern clustering beautifully 
round it. A little farther, and we came to a small chapel, where 

we rested while the monk burned incense. It is dedicated to 
the Virgin; the legend thereof being, that once upon a time 
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the convent was so infested with fleas that the monks abandoned 
it. On the place where the chapel stands they were met by the 
Virgin, who, to induce them to return, promised that henceforth 
their tormentors should be excluded from the convent. The 
monks accepted the conditions, and ever since, it is said, the 
convent has been as free from fleas, as, through the saintly efficacy 
of St. Patrick, Ireland is free from toads. This chapel was 
erected in commemoration of the vision and the miracle. Our 
own experience, however, furnished a dubious corroboration of 
the latter,—either the miracle is in a condition of damaged 
efficacy, or it does not extend to travellers. 

About half-way up we passed through a cleft of the mountain 
under two archways, distant from each other about ten minutes’ 
walk. At these, in the good old times, monks used to stand to 
confess all pilgrims, a process necessary to enable their passage. 
Hence it is said that no Jew wasever able to get through. The 
second archway opens upon a secluded little plain—a singular 
amphitheatre in the very heart of Sinai, surrounded by magni- 
ficent peaks and walls of granite—in the centre of which is a 
little enclosed garden, with a solitary cypress standing at its 
entrance, and near it a spring and a pool of water, the latter 
large enough to supply the refreshment of a bath. A few paces 
from the cypress is the chapel of Elijah, said to be built over the 
place of the prophet’s abode in Horeb. One compartment of 
the chapel contains the cave in which he ‘lodged ’—a hole just 
large enough to contain the body of a man, and into which, as 
I ascertained by experiment, he might creep. Here he ‘wrapped 
‘his face in his mantle, and went out and stood at the entering 
‘in of the cave,’ when after the storm and the earthquake, 
which rent the mountains upon which we gazed, the Lord 
‘ passed by’ and spake to him in the ‘still small voice.’ Of 
course no credence can be given to these monkish traditions 
beyond the probability that the Divine manifestation took place 
in some such locality of the mountain, and there is no other 
so likely as this. 

Sinai is a great temple ‘not made with hands,’ and this is 
its very ‘ holy of holies.’ It is a place into which, through a 
stupendous veil of granite which shuts out even the Bedouin 
world, God’s priests may enter to commune with Him. In all 
probability it is the place to which Joshua and the elders accom- 
panied Moses when he went to the top of Jebel Mousa to commune 
with God. No other place affords conditions equally likely. 

From this little plain we obtained our first view of the summit 
of Jebel Mousa—yet some thousand feet above us towards the 
south. On our way we passed the footprint of Mahomet’s camel. 
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At length we stood upon ‘the top of the mount ’—the most 
sacred spot upon the earth’s surface; Jews, Christians, and 
Mahometans holding it in a common reverence. A little Chris- 
tian church, until recently a ruin but now just restored, and a 
Mahometan mosque, stand side by side on the summit,—either 
a stroke of not very dignified Fo or an expression of very 
unwonted liberality. About Mount Sinai the two faiths are 
at any rate on very amicable terms; but there is no Jewish 
synagogue. Hated and persecuted by both Mahometans and 
Christians, the Jews are rarely permitted to consecrate their 
sacred spots; and yet surely the older and more sacred of the 
traditions of Sinai pertain to them. 

The top of Jebel Mousa is of grey granite. The lower part 
of it, and the general mass of the mountain, including Rais 
Siifséfeh, are of red granite. In the red granite of Jebel Mousa 
Dendrite stones—i.c., stones marked with fossil trees or ferns— 
are found. Pococke, Shaw, and the older travellers, speak of 
them as among the wonders of Sinai; but Dean Stanley speaks of 
it as curious that they have not been found in later times. We 
found them very plentifully near a road which the Pasha 
began to construct, but did not complete; we brought away 
some specimens. 

The testimony of travellers had prepared me for a view from 
the top of Jebel Mousa much more limited than the reality. 
Robinson, especially, who refers all the sacred interest of Sinai 
to Ras Siifsifeh, unduly disparages it. Jebel Mousa is lower by 
1,000 feet than its neighbour, Jebel Katherine, and, of course, 
the view from it is much more circumscribed ; but notwithstand- 
ing, it is very magnificent. A large part of the peninsula lies 
before the traveller,—a scene of tumultuous and intricate con- 
fusion, jagged mountain-tops rising from the shadow of deep 
valleys, and linked together without intervening plains. From 
different sides of the summit the greater part of the Sinaitic Alps 
may be seen: Jebel Katherine, streaked with snow, blocks the 
view on the south-west, and conceals Um Shémer, higher than 
itself ; the peaks of Siifsafeh conceal the plain of Er-Rahah on the 
north. In almost every other direction the view is very extensive. 
On the north-west are seen what Dr. Wilson, Laborde, and 
Dr. Stewart affirm to be the summits of Serb4l, but what Dr. 
Robinson and Dean Stanley affirm to be the double peak of El- 
Banat. We thought it Serbal; and if, as Mr. Stewart affirms, Jebel 
Mousa is visible from Serbal, why not Serbél from Jebel Mousa? 
On the north-east ’Akabah may be seen, and the Arabian moun- 
tains beyond the gulf. On the south, Ras Mohammed, the point of 
the peninsula, is visible ; and, a little to the north of it, a glimpse 
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of the gulf, with the little island of Tinieh resting on its bosom, 
isobtained. The far north is bounded by the indefinite horizon of 
the Great Desert, with the pass of Niikb HAwy in the foreground. 
A little to the east of this, over Jebel Fureid, the mighty moun- 
tain-wall of the Jebel Tih is visible. Unfortunately, the atmo- 
sphere was not very clear; our prospect, therefore, was more 
indistinct and limited than otherwise it would have been. 
Descending the sides of Jebel Mousa a little, three of the valleys 
that insulate Sinai may be traced, the plain Er-Rahah being 
shut out by Ras Siifsifeh, as also part of Wady El-Deir. We 
were chiefly interested in the Wady Sebféyeh,—the place, as 
some think, of the encampment of the people while the Law was 
proclaimed from Jebel Mousa. This we saw in all its extent ; 
but it only deepened our conviction concerning the claims of 
Er-Raéhah. 

Most remarkable of all was the view, northward, of the interior 
summits of Sinai itself,—a Titanic wilderness of weather-beaten 
masses of granite, shaping themselves into the most fantastic 
forms, and overhanging with indescribable sublimity the ravines 
that separated them. After spending about an hour upon the 
summit, and reading the sacred history associated with it, we 
descended to the little plain; but instead of leaving it through 
the archway leading down to the convent, three of us started for 
the summit of Ras Siifsafeh, about two miles distant. Our path 
wound through narrow valleys and over rugged passes of 
granite. Never have I been so impressed with huge forms of 
mountain magnificence and grotesqueness: they are as over- 
whelming from their own awful grandeur as from their insepa- 
rable associations. The bottoms of these internal valleys are 
covered with odoriferous plants; each, indeed, is a perfect 
‘garden of herbs,’ most of them unknown to me. In one or 
two places are little chapels—one dedicated to John the Baptist, 
another dedicated to the ‘ Virgin of the Zone ;’ the latter is the 
most northern, and is at the foot of the precipice of Siifsafeh. 
Two willows grow near it, which give its name, ‘Mountain of 
‘the Willow,’ to the peak. From this chapel the ascent of 
about 500 feet to the summit is very steep and arduous; it is, 
indeed, a rough scramble up an almost perpendicular ravine, 
over huge detached blocks of granite. We accomplished it in 
about twenty minutes; and then we stood upon ‘ Horeb, the 
‘mount of God,’ on the very summit of the central peak, once 

covered with clouds and darkness, and refulgent with the glory 
of the Lord— 
‘Where all around, on mountain, sand, and sky, 
God’s chariot-wheels have left distinctest trace.’ 
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Er-Rahah in its entireness lies stretched before us; the wide 
entrance to Wady Sheikh opens on the right; the boundaries 
which kept off the people—either an alluvial débris, or the side of 
a natural valley—are around the base of the mountain; the Hill 
of Aaron, where he cast the golden calf, is just beyond. 

If the view from below was impressive, not the less was the 
view from above. The riven peaks around us were stern and 
awful in their grandeur. Could they but have testified what 
they had seen! Their character is in striking harmony with the 
associations of the place. 

And yet it was not without its discord. Ona mountain to 
the left, over against Ras Siifsafeh,—the Jebel Tinia is an un- 
finished modern palace of Abbas Pasha, glittering like the last 
new house in the Boulevards ; a monument of folly and bad taste. 

It is impossible to convey mere impressions to others, and of 
course their subjective value depends upon their recipient: but 
having traversed the summits of this vast pile of Sinai from one 
end to the other, having looked down into each of the four 
valleys which isolate it, having looked up to it from various 

ints below, and having a distinct and vivid conception of it in 
its entireness, we all felt, first, its unique grandeur—grand in the 
approaches to it, grand in itself, the adytum of a great temple 
of Nature consecrated by God to himself; and next, the won- 
derful harmony between the place and the history,—a harmony 
to be found nowhere else in equal perfection. We could not 
doubt that this was the scene of the law-giving, and that the 
two summits, Jebel Mousa and Ras SiifsAfeh, were the moun- 
tains of Divine manifestation to Moses and the people respec- 
tively. On this supposition there is not a requirement of the 
narrative that is not perfectly fulfilled. No place or conditions 
can be conceived of more suitable for such a manifestation. 

For a while we surrendered ourselves to its almost overpower- 
ing associations and solemnities. We could almost fancy that 
the mountains still felt the awe of His presence; that the 
atmosphere still thrilled with His voice; that all around still 
bore the impress of His touch. 

Every traveller has remarked the distinctness with which, in 
the region of Sinai, sounds can be heard at an almost incredible 
distance. The exaggerations of the Arabs—one of whom told 
Carsten Niebuhr that their shout could be heard from Jebel 
Mousa to the Gulf of ’Akabah,—as well as the sober testimony 
of travellers who have made experiments, attests this. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sandie, ordinary conversation on the plain Er-Rahah 
can be heard nearly half a mile. A thunderstorm, which he heard 
on Sinai, is described by Dr. Stewart.as stupendously grand. This 
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may possibly be attributed in part to the structure of the moun- 
tains, and in part to absence of vegetation. This has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the utterance of the Law. There is no 
reason to think that the voice from the holy mount was loud 
and reverberating like thunder: the impression which the nar- 
rative makes is of a voice distinct and clear, rather than over- 
whelmingly grand. Philo says: ‘The Law was uttered with 
‘such calmness and distinctness that the people seemed to be 
‘seeing rather than hearing it.’ 

We rapidly descended to our tents by one of the ravineg on 
the eastern side of the mountain,—an almost perpendicular water- 
course, which it would be well-nigh impossible to climb. The 
‘descensus’ was anything but ‘ facilis.” It brought us into the 
valley just by Jethro’s well and our tents; the rest of the 
latter was very welcome. 

On the morning of Tuesday we prepared to leave Sinai. It 
is impossible to avoid a feeling of melancholy at the almost bar- 
barous and utterly irreligious condition of the district. A 
greater destitution of religious feeling, and even idea, than that 
which characterises the Towdra Arabs, cannot be imagined : 
they may be gentle in blood, but we should scarcely do them 
an injustice were we, in religious respects, to place them on the 
level of the lowest African savage. In Mussulman cities 
nothing is more common than to see Arabs pray: we never saw 
a Towara pray; nor, as far as we could learn, have they any 
ordinances of religious worship or instruction. And yet the 
district of Sinai has been inhabited by as many as 6,000 monks 
ata time: traces of monasteries and convents are to be found 
everywhere. Unlike the self-sacrificing monks and missionaries 
of the Latin Church, the Greek monks of the Convent of the 
Transfiguration never think of teaching the Arabs either the 
arts of civilization or the glad tidings of the Gospel. ‘It is 
‘hard,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘ to recall another institution with 
‘such opportunities so signally wasted. It is a colony of Chris- 
‘tian pastors planted among heathens, who wait on them for 
‘their daily bread, and for their rain from heaven; and 
‘hardly a spark of civilization or of Christianity, as far as 
‘history records, has been imparted to a single tribe or family 
‘in that wide wilderness. It is a colony of Greeks, of Euro- 
‘peans, of ecclesiastics, in one of the most interesting and 
‘most sacred regions of the earth; and hardly a fact, from the 
‘time of their first foundation to the present time, has been 
‘contributed by them to the geography, the geology, or the 
‘history of a country which in all its aspects has been sub- 
‘ mitted to their investigation for thirteen centuries.’ 
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The scene of our departure was strange enough. Some of 
our camels and men, according to the regulations of the Arabs, 
had to be exchanged for others. Every Arab in the district 
who possessed a camel was eager to be employed. As many as 
fifty or sixty men beset our encampment, and scrambled for our 
things. The confusion and violence were indescribable. Every 
little bag was seized by four or five Arabs simultaneously— 
stuggling, vociferating, gesticulating to the utmost of their 

wer. Hassan and his servants were powerless. He and 
’Abishai, his chief lieutenant, armed themselves, therefore, with 
the stoutest sticks that they could find, and with both hands 
laid about them most lustily, running from one group to another, 
and belabouring the hands and arms that were struggling at a 
portmanteau. Finding this ineffectual, Hassan would occa- 
sionally dash his fist into the face of an Arab, and by a kind of 
sustained push, back him out of the mé/ée. The clamour of 
European porters and commissionaires is bad enough, but it is 
gentleness itself compared with that of the Arabs. Choose your 
porter, and the rest fall off. You cannot choose your Arab. He 
has no idea of a verbal engagement; and so long as you are 
within reach he will attempt to transfer you and your baggage 
to his own camels. The entire property of an Arab consists of 
his camel; and all its produce is the very occasional employment for 
it that he can obtain. Blood is frequently shed on such occasions. 
Happily it was not so in this instance, although the struggle 
continued for two hours. We could do nothing but stand by, 
infinitely amused—compelled to admire the perfect forms, the 
manly grace, and the picturesque attitudes of many of the 
vociferating Arabs. 

We did not get off until nine o’clock, and for some miles we 
were escorted by a number of disappointed men with their un- 
employed camels. It was an irreverent and even painful de- 
parture from such a place. I did, however, in the confusion 
manage to get apart for a short time, and my last look of the 
Holy Mount was a quiet and silent one. Shortly after, however, 
two or three Arabs seized my camel, and with the peculiar 
guttural which brings a camel to his knees, they thrice arrested 
my progress, vociferating and shouting, trying to induce me to 
dismount and transfer myself to another beast, until I was in 
danger of being treated like a portmanteau—my legs and arms 
a in opposite directions. Gaon: according to his custom, 

ad remained behind, to see everything cleared from the en- 
campment, and, except by physical resistance, I had no means 
of remonstrating. As I had a good camel, I did not choose 
to part with it; so, as often as it was brought to its knees, 
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I made it rise again; the chief inconvenience being the violent 
shuttlecock motion caused by a camel’s rising, the first pitch 
of which almost sends you over its head, the second almost 
breaks your back, the third propels you forward again, and it is 
not until the fourth that you are fairly up; and all this was 
aggravated in this instance by the further disturbance of a pull 
at one leg or the other. I was, however, by this time, a tolerably 
expert camel rider, and kept my seat. Happily ’Abishai came 
up, and, seeing my predicament, put a stout stick into my hand, 
with the wholesome advice, ‘ If they touch you again, beat them.’ 
I was not again molested; but for some hours the disappointed 
candidates for the honour of carrying us accompanied our cara- 
yan, maintaining a fierce and almost deafening controversy with 
their more fortunate companions. 

Our way lay down the Wady Sheikh; our destination was 
Gaza, by the Khan Nukhl, which we reached fourteen days 
afterwards. 


H. A. 


Art. V.—Lord Palmerston. 


Tue statesman of the rising generation who seeks the triie 
key to political power, will find it most readily by studying the 
career and character of Lord Palmerston. The long public life 
of the great man whom we have just lost carries us over nearly 
sixty age of almost invariable success. His ambition, indeed, 

r 


in early life, was very far from being the measure of the extra- 
ordinary celebrity which he lived to attain. But at all times, it 
would seem, his means were equal to his ends. He held for a 
long period a subordinate position, apparently because he made 
no effort to achieve a higher one. From the moment that his 
ambition was aroused, and his spirit stung by the treatment 
experienced by his friends from the Duke of Wellington in 
1828, he succeeded in asserting for himself a great place in the 
government of the country. We may conclude, therefore, that 
Lord Palmerston possessed, throughout his political career, the 
means of obtaining that eminence which he actually enjoyed 
during a great portion of it.” It thus becomes a matter of some 
interest to inquire what were the causes which led to the attain- 
ment of the position which he held. 

In a parliamentary government like our own, it is commonly 
taken for granted that any man of great political eminence 
must be not only a party man, but the recognised and hearty 
leader of the party to which he professes to belong. Still more 
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so, if his eminence is ministerial. It would be impossible to 
name any other man than Lord Palmerston whose life has been 
a contradictory illustration to this principle. Lord Russell lays 
it down in his Essay on the working of the English Constitu- 
tion, that a statesman who aspires to be a leader must, as a 
be an partisan. He must be 
either Whig or Tory to the backbone. Lord Russell carries 
out his reasoning so far as to assert that even barristers who 
aspire to be law officers of the Crown must conform to the same 
rule of constitutional life. It is quite true that this is a theory 
for which there exists a very wide inductive justification. 
Lord Russell, for example, has acted upon it throughout his 
own political career; although he has placed, perhaps, too 
much reliance on it, and has been apt to think too much of 
party, and too little of the public. But the conclusion has been 
a plausible one. Peel and Castlereagh, the two most powerful 
Tory leaders of the last half century, were strong partisans. 
So also Pitt: for the liberality of his domestic views was rendered 
abortive by a state of war; and Canning, on the other hand, 
although his career was lit up by a few brilliant years towards 
its close, suffered by his apparent inconsistency in remaining in 
the Tory ranks, while he was too far-sighted to be a Tory at 
heart. Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Brougham (in 
the days of his eminence) support the same conclusion as that 
which Tord Russell’s own political career supplies. Great 
power, then, and great reputation, in whatever degree they are 
dependent on commensurate ability, may be adjudged, on Lord 
Russell’s standard at least, to be capable of being worked out 
only through a corresponding adherence to party ties and party 
organization. 

Lord Palmerston, however, was a statesman who set all these 
precedents and principles at successful defiance. He never was 
a party man in the sense in which Lord Russell would under- 
stand the term. For twenty-five years he was a Tory; for 
thirty-five years he wasa Whig. Yet while a Tory he held 
many Whig principles; and while he was a Whig he retained 
all his old Tory friendships. For fifty years of his public life, 
he did not once learn what it was to have a party at his back. 
He was commonly said to have the smallest tail of any minister 
in the House of Commons. Possibly the only vote he could 
generally rely on was that of Mr. Monckton Milnes, now Lord 
Houghton. When he quitted Lord John Russell’s Ministry in 
December 1851, it was said by not incompetent judges, that the 
only vote the Administration would lose was his own. During 
twenty years, from 1835 to 1855, he recognised the leadership of 
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the present Prime Minister, with the exception, indeed, of their 
brief alienation in 1852. Lord John Russell was the almost 
absolute Leader of both Whigs and Liberals, with some 300 
members of the House of Commons at his back. That Lord 
Palmerston should have lived to dispossess him of this authority 
and rise to a far more influential position than that to which 
Lord Russell, with all these advantages, had ever attained, 
would have been ridiculed, so lately as twelve years ago, as a 
preposterous prediction. Yet the fact turned out to be so; nor, 
after all, did Lord Palmerston owe this elevation to the assist- 
ance of the party to which he belonged. 

Among the extreme Liberals, nothing is more common than 
to hear it alleged that Lord Palmerston was a statesman 
attached to an obsolete school, and that he was behind the age 
he lived in—that is, behind the present generation. Of this 
notion we shall have to speak more at length presently. But 
the peculiar relations of Lord Palmerston to party government 
seem to imply, on the contrary, that he was one of the keenest 
discerners of the change that time was continually making. 
While rival statesmen were still clinging to their party, Lord 
Palmerston began to perceive that the general support and con- 
fidence of the country was a safer as well as a wider foundation 
for the authority of a Minister. He saw that the Reform Act 
itself had greatly shaken the power of Party in the country. 
It had destroyed 140 nomination seats. In his early career, 
too, it took several days to communicate from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. Since then, railways have increased loco- 
motion four or five fold ; and electricity has rendered communi- 
cation instantaneous. The country now acts upon the Legislature 
with a corresponding increase of rapidity and force. A speech 
made in Parliament at midnight is published even at Glasgow 
or Dublin the next morning. It would be hard to say whether 
constitutional reforms or mechanical inventions have made the 
greater inroad on party government. 

Lord Palmerston held the Foreign Office for sixteen years, 
and during three successive Ministries. He held it under Lord 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord John Russell. He was a 
recognised member of the Whig Party, no doubt. He was 
quite ready to accept all the support that Party could give him, 
without allowing it to cramp his own independence of thought 
and action. He hung but loosely to it. At the same time, 
the loyalty of his turn of mind (to use the phrase in its con- 
tinental acceptation) rendered him invariably faithful to the 
Whigs, and personally more popular with them than even their 
nominal idol of the House of Bedford. But, at the same time, 
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the basis of his position rested in the heart of the country at 
large. Had it not been so, any one of his successive ministerial 
chiefs might have deprived him of his office with impunity: 
much as Tend Grey treated the late Lord Ripon, or as Lord 
Melbourne treated Lord Glenelg. Lord Russell, as we have 
already seen, tried the same expedient with Lord Palmerston; 
but with the very different result of immediately upsetting his 
own Cabinet, and of depriving himself of the Premiership 
during the remainder of Lord Palmerston’s life. Lord Palmer- 
ston was supported at the Foreign Office, not so much because 
he was a prominent member of the Whig Party, as because he 
maintained the honour of England, extricated her from innu- 
merable difficulties without drawing the sword, and extended 
abroad those principles of civil and political liberty of which 
English history is the chief illustration. 

When the first great emergency of our own days occurred, the 
strength of Lord Palmerston’s special position in the country 
was put to its greatest practical test. Party discipline went to 
the winds. Lord John Russell, whom the Whig Party had 
never displaced from their head, was sent into honourable 
banishment at Vienna; and Lord Palmerston, uncertain 
whether he had the formal support of the Whig Party or not 


as their new leader, never at that time had a my of 


less than a hundred, on a hostile division with the Tories in 
the House of Commons. When these altered political rela- 
tions grew more defined, Lord Palmerston became the acknow- 
ledged Leader of the Whig Party. Even the Edinburgh 
Review wrote the sharpest philippics on Lord Russell, whose 
dethronement had become complete. But it was the country 
that made Lord Palmerston Prime Minister; and the Whig 
Party simply deferred to the decision of the country. 

hen Lord Derby’s second Administration fell in 1859, the 
same state of things was still more clearly shown. A Liberal 
Coalition Government came into power. Lord Palmerston 
was again its chief; but he was the only member of this new 
Cabinet who was not strictly a Party man, pledged to the 
views of the majority on domestic affairs. The House of 
Commons had just been dissolved by Lord Derby, by way 
of appeal from a decision of the ‘China Parliament,’ that the 
Tory Reform Bill was not comprehensive enough. In reality, 
however, two issues were then put before the country. On 
the one hand, the war was raging between France and Austria; 
on the other, there was also the Reform Question. When 
the new Parliament declared that it had no confidence in Lord 
Derby’s Ministry, it was hard to say whether it were on 
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foreign or on domestic affairs that it refused to trust them. 
Possibly the want of confidence was on both grounds ; but the 
Reform Question was the ostensible subject of the contest. 

We remember, just at that time, Lord Palmerston’s attention 
being called to the extreme opinions that had been publicly 
expressed by his Whig rival on the lowering of the franchise. 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I agree with John Russell in principles, 
‘but not in details.’ In other words, he was not a supporter 
of the six-pound franchise, on which Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli fell. We believe that he assented to the introduction 
of the Bill of 1860, with its six-pound clause, as a necessity 
arising from the compromised position of some of his colleagues, 
on the ground that he expected, with the assistance of the 
House of Lords, to modify certain provisions before it passed 
into law. As it happened, this Bill never got through the 
Commons. But the tact remained, that Lord Palmerston was 
called upon a second time to be Premier, at a moment at which 
he made no secret of his want of sympathy with the cry of the 
victorious majority. The Radicals were influential in turning 


; out the Conservative ministry; and yet Lord Palmerston was 
the very last man whom they would have chosen for Premier. 
e The ‘ Reformers’ wished for any leader rather than he, but the 
‘ country wished for Lord Palmerston ; and both Reformers in 
the midst of their victory, and the ‘ Reform cry,’ went to the 
wall. 
i Lord Palmerston, so long independent of Party, then became 
4 practically independent even of the House of Commons. For 
six vears he was the dictator of the country with a slender 
y majority of twenty, which would have rendered any other Pre- 
8 mier’s tenure of office not worth a fortnight’s purchase while 
. the session lasted. ‘The whippers-in of any other period would 
al have deemed the fact impossible, and the supposition ridiculous. 
a What rendered his position still more unique, was that his col- 
- leagues diminished in popularity as he himself became more and 
wi more the incarnation of the country. The venerable constitu- 
of tional principle of government by parliamentary majority, 
. though not set at any overt defiance, seemed to be in complete 
*e abeyance. With only twenty votes nominally against him, Mr. 
Disraeli found the gates of Downing-street as thoroughly locked 
y against him as if the adverse majority had been two hundred. 
ie: The explanation of this lasting anomaly was probably of two 
a kinds. The right of dissolution lay in Lord Palmerston’s hands ; 
: q § 22a hostile vote on a question of confidence would have had 
aa for its result to banish as many gentlemen from St. Stephen’s 


as were proscribed by the famous ‘ China dissolution’ in 1857. 
NO. LXXXV. 
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But secondly, even more than this, the veneration and affection 
for Lord Palmerston, which grew with years, among an im- 
mense majority of the late House of Commons, modified the 
party hostility that assailed his colleagues; while the exquisite 
tact with which he led the House appeased many of the disputes 
that might otherwise have upset them. 

Perhaps this is the most remarkable of the many charac- 
teristics of Lord Palmerston’s political life. He had at length 
reached a position in which the very notion of terminating his 
reign in Downing-street ceased to enter the mind even of the 
jealous leaders of the Opposition. A simple change in a turn of 
phrase which was in the mouth of every one when the question 
of Parliamentary Reform was discussed, serves for an illustration. 
After the failure of the Bill of 1860, the common remark was, 
‘ There won’t be another Reform Bill as long as Palmerston is 
‘in office.’ Gradually, however, the phrase was thus altered— 
‘There won’t be another Reform Bill as long as Palmerston 
‘lives.’ He was the only Minister of England, under parlia- 
mentary government, who was acknowledged to be Minister for 
life. He lived to see his little majority converted into a majority 
of eighty ; and, humanly speaking, had he not caught a sudden 
cold, when the malady from which he had been suffering was as 
nearly cured as any malady could be at the age which he had 
then reached, he would probably have been able to lead the new 
House of Commons in the session that is now about to open. 

Probably these observations will have served to anticipate 
the criticisms that were often put forward in his lifetime in 
regard to his political consistency. For our own part, when 
we consider the period over which Lord Palmerston’s public 
life extended, we cannot consider them as worthy of much atten- 
tion. After he went over to the Whigs, he was essentially a 
Foreign Minister, whatever the office he actually held ; and far 
from his foreign policy having differed from that of Canning, 
as Whig and Tory domestic politics differed from each other, 
there was a marked similarity between them. However, Lord 
Palmerston never belonged to the Liverpool and Eldon school 
of politics. Of the school of Canning, he was a firm advocate of 

Catholic Emancipation. During the long period for which he 
filled the War Office he was an active reformer of practical 
abuses in his department. No doubt his outward consistency 
to the ties of Party was not equal to that of Lord Grey, Lord 
Lansdowne, or Lord John Russell. But the truth is, that these 
three Whig statesmen were quite as much the representatives 
of the policy of Pitt as of the Whig Party. Pitt supported 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform; and what 
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\could the Whigs do more? Yet the Tories ever since Pitt’s 

death have, by a ludicrous imposture, held themselves up as 

Pitt’s disciples. The transition from a frve disciple of Pitt to a 
| Whig of 1830 was a change of colours rather than of principles ; 
and although Lord Palmerston would not probably have himself 
proposed so sweeping a measure as that of 1832, he does not 
es to have been at any time a defender of the abuses of the 
old Constitution. 

Lord Palmerston, even in his later years, evinced a remark- 
able insight into the opinion and requirements of the day. The 
Radicals, indeed, tell us that he was merely a survivor of a 
former generation of politicians, yet we never heard from them 
any other evidence of their assertion than that he was an oppo- 
nent of Parliamentary Reform. To judge from the experience 
of the past few years, it would certainly seem as though the 
majority of the public were not less antiquated in their opinions 
than himself. Not, indeed, that the public were averse to a 
certain amendment of the representation, if it could be had; and 
Lord Palmerston himself appears to have been fully alive to the 
defects in the system of 1832. What, however, is undeniably 
unpopular is a Radical measure ; and the Conservative power in 
the country is apparently too strong to admit of its being carried. 
Lord Palmerston had learnt by experience that, when a Ministry 
took up the Reform Question, it was impossible for it to stop 
precisely where it would. He was no doubt indisposed to lessen 
the aristocratical influence in the House of Commons. What, 
however, divided him from the Radicals was, perhaps, a want 
of personal sympathy quite as much as a difference on definite 
measures ; for he showed himself anxious to support all beneficial 
reforms except Parliamentary Reform. This absence of personal 
sympathy on both sides served latterly to widen the contrast 
between him and Mr. Gladstone. The Radicals have made the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer their idol : Lord Palmerston 
was the idol of all parties but the Radicals. 

This comparative independence of the trammels of Party, 
this elastic power of adaptation, this flexile turn of mind, which 
rendered him intellectually as well as physically young in old 
age, formed no doubt a large part in his continuous success. 
But there were other attributes which stood him in equal stead. 
He had a sternly defined sense of right, a generous and even 
chivalrous spirit which imparted in turn a winning self-denial 
‘o his character, and a resolution in emergencies to do what he 
teld to be his public duty, let the results to himself be what they 
night. No better instance, on this head, can be taken than in 
lis conduct to Lord Aberdeen in 1855. At the — of that 
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statesman’s temporary ascendency two years before, the best 
office put at his disposal was the Home Office. He took it 
cheerfully. When the Russian war began a year afterwards, he 
found himself refused the War Office; he saw all the great 
places connected with the war in the feeble hands of the 
Aberdeen section of the Cabinet, and was powerless to prevent 
the deplorable maladministration that followed. ‘ Jealousy of 
Palmerston’ was a well-known failing of the Peelite party. 
The crisis soon came: the Aberdeen Ministry were doomed by 
Mr. Roebuck’s well-known motion; and Lord John Russell, 
their leader and recognised defender in the House of Commons, 
left them in the lurch. Lord Palmerston then came forward to 
defend them; he took on himself the invidious duty of supporting 
an Administration over which he had no control, and which, 
before disaster came, had deliberately rejected his advice. The 
country appreciated so fine a trait in his character: they dis- 
tinguished between him and the Duke of Newcastle, whom he 
so generously defended ; and in spite of the opposition of an 
illustrious personage then near the throne, they called on him 
with one voice to be Prime Minister. 

To analyse the various characteristics of which Lord Palmer- 
ston’s political position was built up would fill many pages. Not 
the least of them was the personal popularity he enjoyed, more 
or less, apart from his public life. He was a great national 
favourite—such a favourite as the country knew only in Nelson. 
Enjoying in his later years the immense personal authority of 
the Duke of Wellington, he had the love of the public, as well 
as their admiration. He possessed a singular faculty of attach- 
ing his friends. He never forgot or lost sight of them. With 
private friends and political friends it was the same. He was 
one of the kindliest gentlemen amongst us. His manner was 
equally genial and sincere. His buoyant spirits, even at eighty 
years of age, seemed to refresh every one who came into contact 
with him. But those who had any public business to discuss 
with him, noticed how surely the smile and the joke they had 
caught a moment before were replaced by earnestness and 
gravity, as well as the apposite knowledge and the close reflec- 
tion he would bring to bear on the subject before him. He had 
also the extrinsic advantage of being able to diffuse very exten- 
sive hospitality ; but then, again, he was just the host who knew 
how to render hospitality mutually pleasant to himself and his 
guests. 

There is a story of a much-respected nobleman, still an English 
Ambassador abroad, who is well known to take little pleasure 
in guests or ceremonies, and commonly wanders up and down 
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the drawing-room of his embassy, when occasionally obliged to 
open his house, speaking to few, and looking rather like an in- 
carnation of misery, or a sleep-walker in a state of mingled night- 
mare and indigestion. It is said that on one such occasion he was 
overheard muttering to himself the flattering soliloquy, ‘And 
‘this is the demon I have called up.’ Now, if we wanted to 
illustrate a social contrast to the late Lord Palmerston, we could 
hardly suggest a more complete one than such an anecdote im- 
plies. Lord Palmerston took a genuine and innate pleasure in 
society. He liked to have his house full in the country, and to 
see as many of his friends as he could in town. Amid all his 
avocations, he would continually pick up some one, whether 
Englishman or foreigner, who was distinguished for something. 
Among all public men of whom we ever heard, he was the most 
accessible. We believe that almost any stranger who had 
the slightest pretext for calling on him might have seen him 
at his private house, and have had the gratification of repeating 
to his friends in the evening one of the Prime Minister’s jokes. 

In such ways as these, Lord Palmerston, followed as a states- 
man, became beloved as a man. His well-known election 
speeches may be noticed as delivered from what the Americans 
would call a sort of neutral ‘platform,’ midway between that 
of the Minister and that of the private gentleman. Many 
speakers, on such occasions, fall into two opposite mistakes be- 
tween House of Commons’ speeches and clap-trap. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s election speeches were marked by neither. They were 
clear and straightforward, adapted to their audience, and cha- 
racterised at the same time by extraordinary skill in at once 
overthrowing and reconciling an adversary. To chaff Mr. Row- 
cliffe into silence at Tiverton, and to shake hands with him when 
the hustings were over, implied the use of a generous weapon that 
‘ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.’ Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speeches thus displayed the character of a true-hearted 
Englishman. An additional reason that he was so popular thus 
was that he was so well known. Almost every one liked him 
because almost every one knew something of him. 

There are eminent men still amongst us, whose inferior popu- 
larity is accounted for by their friends on the ground that they 
are objects of a general misconception. That misconception 1s 
simply their own fault. it arises from the fact either that they 
do not care to be known, or that they do not know how to be- 
come known. Parliamentary speeches and diplomatic despatches 
will never in themselves make any Minister a favourite in this 
country. A statesman who has been before the public for half a 
century, and whom at last only a very small clique can make 
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out or understand, may be’ thought to be an incredible being. 


Yet such a being, in great eminence, but in marked contrast to 
Lord Palmerston, certainly does exist; and however high his 
public character, he has hid his social light under a bushel. 
Lord Palmerston’s elevation to the first place in the govern- 
ment, as well as the growth of his reputation to a point far 
above that of all his contemporaries, were at last equally sudden. 
He had then passed by ten years the age at which Macaulay 
declared that no man could any longer Jead the House of Com- 
mons. A great emergency brought out at length the full 
originality of his mind, and the full force of his character, 
when he was already seventy. He found himself called upon to 
maintain a great war by land, which he had neither created nor 
brought about, at a moment at which the military resources of 
the country were exhausted. Only some ten or twelve thou- 
sand troops remained in the Crimea; those few thousands 
were exposed to the hardest privations; the details of their 
condition, as Lord Russell declared at the time, ‘were hor- 
‘rible and heartrending ;’ the commissariat, the recruitment, 
in fact everything, had broken down; and Lord Palmerston, 
in a word, was called upon to pursue a war without an army. 
In six months, however, he organized and despatched to the 
Crimea eighty thousand men; and he restored peace with 
honour. Those great services appeared so much the greater 
on account of the singular inconsistency and fuintheartedness 
of almost all but his immediate colleagues. The strange part 
which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell, and even Mr. Disraeli, 
took in regard to the prosecution of the war, seemed literally to 
extinguish for the time almost every reputation but that of the 
Premier. The British public were equally disceruing and grate- 
ful. Whatever they might think of the original possibility of 
saving the country from war, they had but one conviction, that 
war must then be carried out with honour. 
The Turkish question had not long been settled, when the 
Indian mutiny again called for the administrative vigour of 
Lord Palmerston. Not less than a hundred thousand men were 
sent by him across the Indian Ocean. Viewed as a military 
equipment to a distance of sixteen thousand miles, the achieve- 
ment had no parallel in the history of any other nation. The 
China war exhibited, again, the individuality of Lord Palmer- 
ston, with all the clearness of the Russian war. He had obtained 
a position which was unique ; and he had obtained it by a fixed 
resolve to do his duty, without looking to the right hand or to 
the left, quite as much as by his power of administration. It 
was but once, even in a long life, that such an opportunity pre- 
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sented itself even to him. He embraced it; while all his rivals 
neglected it, or rather failed to perceive it. 

Our own countrymen are apt to judge of the powers of a 
public man, more by his capacity for debate than by any other 
criteria. It is not unnatural that this should be so; for skill 
in public debate is the capacity of which they can judge most 
easily. The press brings to every one’s door, day by day, the 
very words of every important speech that has been made in 
Parliament overnight. Rhetoric, too, captivates more readily 
than any other art of statesmanship. Lord Palmerston was 
thus put at some disadvantage. Though necessarily a powerful 
speaker, through the very force of his intellect, he was not the 
accomplished orator that we see in Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Derby ; nor was his delivery equal to the matter of his speech. 
As a satirist, no doubt, he was often superior to all his contem- 
poraries. But in a long debate, he had not that faculty of pro- 
pounding elaborate and luminous views which in fact constituted 
the entire political reputation of Pitt and Sir Robert Peel. To 
some extent, indeed, it may be said that he did not really care 
to put forward the full powers of his mind ; for he certainly had 
not that respect for the House of Commons which characterised 
most of his contemporaries. 

Lord Palmerston, in fact, was by disposition and by habit 
much more a bureaucrat than a parliamentary statesman. 
Indeed, from twenty to seventy he had aimed, when in office 
at least, to be a bureaucrat alone. The long training of his 
life was the reverse of that which is most adapted for a parlia- 
mentary leader. At seventy the mind is not often ductile to 
fresh education; and it is, perhaps, surprising that he should 
have learnt at that age the art of personal ascendency over a 
popular body, in the possession of which no one could be found 
to approach him. 

To a great extent, our estimate of talent runs in the groove 
of our constitutional ideas. At Paris, for example, it would 
be very strange to hear the statesmanship of a public man 
estimated in any degree by his rhetorical powers. It would 
surprise us all to hear that M. Thiers or M. de Montalembert 
was an abler statesman than M. Drouyn de Lhuys. At Vienna 
no one has made the speeches of M. de Schmerling any element 
whatever in the consideration of his administrative or recon- 
structive ability. Even in our own country, before parlia- 
mentary government was established, other estimates of public 
capacity necessarily prevailed; and to such an extent is this 
carried retrospectively in our own days, that the panegyrists 
of Cromwell as an administrator delight to tell us that he was 
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the worst rhetorician of his age. There was no lack of orators 
in Parliament during the Crimean war; but it was soon found 
that long speeches would not feed and recruit exhausted armies, 
and that an administrator was more valuable than a rhetorician. 
The truth is that we vastly overrate what may be termed the 
power of debating, even in this representative form of govern- 
ment. A Minister who has governed ill, certainly requires 
immense rhetorical ingenuity in order to defend himself suc- 
cessfully. Buta Minister who governs well, may almost venture 
to leave facts to speak for themselves. Fine oratory affects 
only the speaker himsel!’; but good administration concerns the 
whole country. Lord Palmerston’s forte lay in his clear judg- 
ment, his firm purpose, and his immense capacity of mastering 
details. Those attributes were not less suited to a state of peace 
than to a state of war, for they were as useful in keeping us at 
peace as in carrying us through hostilities. Probably, if Lord 
Palmerston had been Prime Minister in place of Lord Aberdeen, 
we should never have had any war with Russia. Quite as 
probably, if Lord Aberdeen had continued Prime Minister for 
the rest of his life, he would never have seen the end of the 
war he had brought about. 


But it is time to speak of Lord Palmerston as a diplomatist. 
In this respect he is sometimes looked upon as a disciple of 
Canning. Such a view, however, can be accepted only with 
great qualification. As a domestic statesman, he was no doubt 
a follower of that great Minister. In many general principles, 
too, of his foreign policy, he adopted Canning’s ideas. He 
fostered Canning’s South American republics, he carried into 
effect the independence of Greece which Canning had begun, 
and he sympathised with constitutional liberty wherever it 
presented itself. Here he followed Canning again. But Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy has, on the whole, received an im- 
press of its own. Indeed, in his faithful support of the Turkish 
Empire, he was a disciple of Castlereagh rather than of Canning. 
The Anglo-French alliance was the greatest single fact of 
Lord Palmerston’s policy as a diplomatist ; and it was to a certain 
extent the pivot on which the rest of his measures turned. This 
was entirely his own creation. When he accepted the seals of 
the Foreign Office in 1830 as a Whig, he found that after forty 
years of Tory rule—for twenty-five of which England and 
France had been more or less at war, and for the last fifteen 
years at peace—there had been no such thing as friendly 
relations between the two Governments. Even in 1822, we 
were brought to the verge of a war with France, on account 
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of her invasion of Spain. There was no sort of concert to be 
had with her, except, indeed, in attacking the Turks at 
Navarino. A condition of unfriendliness and a feeling of 
suspicion equally animated the Governments of George IV. 
and Charles X. Even in 1829, Chateaubriand was plotting 
against the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, to recover 
the line of the Rhine, and to dare England to war if she would. 
No English Minister of Foreign Affairs had then succeeded in 
placing the mutual relations of the two countries on any other 
basis than that of undisguised distrust and smothered hostility. 

Lord Palmerston, in 1831, resolved to’ brush away these 
traditionary antipathies between two Governments, whose 
friendship, he saw, was to some extent the measure of their 
prosperity. He undertook a defence of the principle that 
mighty neighbours ought to be great allies, instead of im- 
placable enemies. His theory was a paradox at the time. The 
Tory diplomatists ridiculed it, much as if it had been proposed 
that the Romans and the Carthaginians, in the worst days of 
their warfare, should be perpetual allies on equal terms. 
Having created an alliance with France, Lord Palmerston at 
once associated it with a practical aim. The kingdom of 
Belgium was the first result of this Anglo-French alliance. 
At a moment at which all Europe is mourning the loss of a 
sovereign who governed the turbulent Belgians with good faith 
and infinite tact for thirty-four years, the good working of the 
Anglo-French policy of 1831 will be generally recognised. 
A revolution had already broken up the great kingdom of the 
Netherlands, as it was created by the Treaty of Vienna, before 
Lord Palmerston came to power in December 1830. He did 
not foment the insurrection; but he accepted an established 
faect—chose the wisest prince that was to be found, and illus- 
trated in the heart of Europe the principle of fixed liberty and 
limited monarchy. 

This first achievement of Lord Palmerston, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was that of which he seemed to be proudest. 
Its success was unequivocal; its results grew yearly more and 
more substantial. It put a bar at once to the ‘line of the 
‘Rhine’ theories, mooted both by Legitimists and Republicans, 
as well as by Imperialists. It assured to us the five and 
thirty years’ tranquillity we have experienced in our relations 
across the North Sea; and now that King Leopold also is no 
more, the Belgian sceptre appears to be grasped with nearly 
equal firmness by his son. 

The chief impress of Lord Palmerston’s policy on the Conti- 
nent of Europe will probably be found to lie in the creation of 
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what, in the jargon of the day, is termed constitutional mon- 
archy. Five times called to power, either as Foreign Minister 
or as Premier, he established on each occasion some monument of 
his success. The throne of Belgium marked the first of these 
tenures of office; the constitutional thrones of Spain and Por- 
tugal characterised the second ; the transformation of Sardinia 
into a parliamentary monarchy—‘ worthy,’ as he said, ‘ of imita- 
tion by all the kingdoms of Europe’—was in great measure 
effected by his agency, during his third tenure of office, from 
1846 to 1851. The definition of the rights of the Christian Prin- 
cipalities and Christian subjects of Turkey was accomplished 
under his first Premiership ; and the consolidation of Italy into 
a single monarchy, with representative institutions, is chicfl 
ascribed by Frenchmen themselves, after the campaign of 1859, 
in respect of external agencies, to Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell. With the single exception of Roumania, these great 
changes have endured, and evince every symptom of durability. 
What have Metternich, Nesselrode, Hardenburg, Talleyrand, 
Chateaubriand, to speak of in comparison? However less im- 
posing than the changes effected by the first Napoleon, it is hard 
to see that, as a matter of fact, they were very much less exten- 
sive, and they were incomparably more successful. In two 
instances Lord Palmerston failed. We allude, of course, to 
Hungary and Poland. Those countries, however, were beyond 
the reach of our maritime influence ; and the contrast may per- 
haps be fairly taken as an instance of what British ascendency 
on the sea-board of Europe could produce. 

We need not now enter upon the worn-out question of the 
‘ Palmerstonian policy,’ in its association with what used to be 
called political propagandism. Under so long a foreign admini- 
stration, and amid so great a variety of stirring events, in which 
Lord Palmerston used to be looked up to, as it were the polestar 
of every oppressed nationality, it would be strange if particular 
acts had not become a subject of debate, and some of the con- 
clusions he arrived at here and there been judged questionable. 
Future historians will perhaps point out that he did not always 
measure his means for the attainment of his ends. But the 
memory of a man who achieved so much, may well afford to 
encounter such a criticism. 

Lord Palmerston’s most striking individuality lay in the form 
and organization which he gave to the resurrection of national 
life in Europe. He consolidated all his conquests. No other 
man ever afforded such illustrations of his faith in Parliamen- 
tary Government ; no other man more completely garnered the 
harvest he had reaped, or cast the guarantees for liberty and 
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order into a firmer and harder mould. In fact, the States 
that lie along half the littoral of Europe are now governed 
by institutions of which he was the chief author. Those who 
atfect to represent Lord Palmerston as an opponent of the 
political expansion of a nation, would find it hard to point 
out any other public man who has done so much for civil 
and political liberty. Lord Palmerston’s policy was not so 
much a succession of brilliant achievements, as of perma- 
nent structures of national freedom. Before his accession to 
power in 1830, a revolution was commonly snuffed out on the 
instant. If the rising lingered for a short time, it was sure to 
be put down by military force; and the nation that had risen 
in defence of its liberties was worse off than before. The com- 
plaint of Byron in 1820,‘ There is no hope for nations,’ was 
plausible when it was written. It is due to the memory of 
Canning to bear in mind that he was the first to falsify it. But 
he had not the opportunities of Lord Palmerston. He had bad 
tools to work with: the South Americans were incomparably 
less fitted to adopt a system of orderly freedom than most of the 
nations on the littoral of Europe; and besides this, it must be 
remembered that Canning’s foreign administration, after the 
great war, endured for only five years, while Lord Palmerston’s 
lasted in all for five-and-twenty. What Canning commenced 
in South America, Lord Palmerston followed out, though in a 
different manner, in Europe. 

The doctrine of non-intervention, which is said to be growing 
into a cardinal principle of our foreign policy, has been con- 
sidered as exercising a retrospective judgment on Lord Palmer- 
ston as a Minister of Foreign Affairs. The doctrine itself is 
rather vague, and the practical application of it is of an un- 
certain character. But it is said that this doctrine tends to dis- 
claim much of what Lord Palmerston did in his time. The 
theory, however, must be taken from the fact, not the fact from 
the theory. This doctrine of non-intervention, in its practical 
application, appears to be much exaggerated by the notions often 
entertained of it. Intervention may be either by diplomacy or 
by arms; but so far as the former kind is concerned, none more 
complete was ever witnessed than in the recent case of the 
consolidation of the Italian kingdom ; nor with greater satisfac- 
tion on the part of the whole British community. We inter- 
vened enough there ; and even in 1864, had we the co-operation 
of France, we should at once have intervened by arms in support 
of Denmark, with nearly equal satisfaction in this country. 
Non-intervention simply means that our interests should be 
proportionate to our activity, and that we should not be led 
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away by what Lord Russell once termed the ‘poetry of 
politics.’ 

It was a characteristic of Lord Palmerston’s alliances that 
while he had formed them for the interest of this country, and 
in defence of certain principles of liberty and justice, he did not 
find himself trammelled by them, when they were clearly out 
of gear. At the same time, he does not seem to have ever 
broken faith with any government. These remarks naturally 
point to the disruption of his alliance with Louis Philippe in 
1840, during the administration of M. Thiers. The French 
Minister was then at once attempting to break up the Turkish 
Empire, and was preparing for a rupture with this country. 
But it then appeared that the fact of a greater or less resort 
to the alliance of France, for near ten years, in no degree 
diminished the ability of England to concert with what are 
commonly called, by a strange misnomer, ‘the Conservative 
‘Powers.’ In the hands of Lord Palmerston, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia were found much more willing co-operators with 
this country, than when the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Aberdeen had held office. The Treaty of the 15th of July, 
1840, checkmated the whole policy of France in the East of 
Europe. It served for one illustration of what is at any rate 
an undoubted fact, that while England under Lord Palmerston 
was not bound down to particular alliances, so, on the other 
hand, she had no permanent international enmities. 

If we turn now to the question of the material advantage 
which this country has in itself derived from Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, we shall probably be not far wrong if we classify 
it under the two following heads :— 

In the first place, it served to extend English principles among 
other States, by engrafting some resemblance of English liberty 
upon them, and thus to carve out alliances for England from the 
hearts of foreign nations; while, by adding to their wealth, it 
added also to our own commerce with them. Does any one 
suppose that Belgium would have become under Dutch rule the 
prosperous country that she now is ?—Spain or Portugal, under 
their former priestly monarchies ? 

In the second place, Lord Palmerston always succeeded in 
keeping his country out of any serious war. He kept his allies 
out of war also. In 1828 Lord Aberdeen left Turkey to drift 
into war with Russia. Hardly had Lord Palmerston been away 
from the Foreign Office when, in 1853, Lord Aberdeen allowed 
the same misfortune to recur; and in the next year he con- 
trived to bring England into war with Russia also—bequeathing 
in 1855 to Lord Palmerston the task of carrying her honourably 
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out of it. Hardly again had Lord Palmerston resigned his first 
Premiership, when Lords Derby and Malmesbury showed them- 
selves equally unable to preserve the peace between France and 
Austria; and they were, in fact, bringing us rapidly towards 
a rupture with France at the moment when Lord Palmerston 
was recalled to save the country from the danger. Well might 
the House of Commons address the Crown at that moment in 
almost unprecedented language, ‘ That this House does not pos- 
‘sess the requisite confidence in the present advisers of your 
‘ Majesty.’ 

Among the numerous criticisms on Lord Palmerston that have 
appeared since he has been lost to us, we have frequently seen 
it alleged that his usual method of dealing with a difficulty was 
by postponing it. We should ourselves have been inclined to de- 
scribe his method as precisely the reverse. A gentleman of great 
experience in the Foreign Office, who had seen a dozen Minis- 
tries, once remarked, ‘ Lord Palmerston is almost as much too 
‘fast as Lord Aberdeen is too slow.’ Indeed, had he been apt 
to solve difficulties by postponing them, he would hardly have 
left so many constitutional creations in foreign countries. The 
example that perhaps seems to give this criticism some sort of 
verisimilitude is his policy towards Turkey. Many think that 
that policy was a mistake—that Lord Palmerston’s belief in the 
regeneration of Turkey was chimerical. He certainly pushed 
his opinion very far, and we do not ourselves concur in it. 

But it was not on this account that he defended ‘Turkey ; 
neither did he do so in order to ‘ postpone’ a difficulty. The West 
of Europe were resolved in general, that the Ottoman Empire 
should not fall into the hands of Russia. Neither England, 
France, nor Austria would tolerate this. Lord Palmerston also 
looked upon the traditionary supremacy of the Porte as a shelter 
for the rising Christian nationalities which were wholly unfit 
to maintain their own independence. The restoration of peace 
to Turkey, in 1856, was accordingly bound up with the most 
stringent provisions for the rights and the development of its 
Christian subjects. We suspect that the Turkish difficulty will 
be ‘postponed’ by a good many other Ministers besides Lord 
Palmerston. 

The energy and elasticity of Lord Palmerston’s turn of mind 
probably contributed to the fact, unusual with others, that old age 
did not render him an alarmist. Though naturally less disposed 
in later life for what may be termed political adventure, he still 
seemed to estimate every danger at its true standard. He was 
a firm advocate of fortification, indeed, as a part of the general 
defensive system of the country ; and although fortification does 
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not appear to be popular, there is probably no professional authority 
who will be found ready to undertake the national defence, in 
the event of invasion, without it. On the other hand, he totally 
disbelieved in the perils which very many were predicting to 
this country from the cessation of the American Civil War. 
The English advocates of a recognition of the South used to 
declare that the American troops would be poured into Canada, 
as soon as the North became victorious. It is just a year ago 
that Lord Palmerston, on a private occasion, held up this opinion 
to ridicule. He said, ‘Depend upon it, when the war ends, 
‘the American troops on both sides will be glad enough to go 
‘home. They won’t attack us, or the French either. The 
‘ government is too much pressed, to maintain its armies an hour 
‘longer than necessary ; and the labour market in a new coun- 
‘try is too tempting to make soldiers wish for more service.’ 
This prediction is now realized: the American army has been 
reduced to 50,000 men. 

Possibly this faint outline of Lord Palmerston’s character may 
serve to fix a few of its features in the public mind, until a 
better and more life-like portrait shall be drawn. It seems hard 
to realize the fact that he is not still amongst us, with all the 
mental activity of youth, with spirits buoyant as in his prime, 
with an eye yet lustrous and brilliant as with the fire of early 
days—preparing for a new parliamentary campaign, and defying 
all that Time writes on the brows of other men. He was a 
marked exception to the general truth of Cicero’s reasoning, 
touching old age, where he speaks of that ‘senectus quam ut 
‘adipiscantur omnes optant; eandem accusant adeptam,’—for 
on Lord Palmerston age fell so gently that he hardly knew when 
it came. To him Nature was uniformly as kind as Fortune ; 
and it is pleasing now to think that the increasing public con- 
fidence of every year carried with it no greater burden or respon- 
sibility than what was the measure of his own energy of mind. 


Art. VI.—Religion in London. 


The ‘ Nonconformist’ Newspaper, Nov. 15th and Dec. 13th, 1865, 
London: Arthur Miall. 


Tue publication of the Religious Census of 1851 was an epoch 
in the history of religion in England. The impression pro- 
duced by those statistical returns has never since been effaced. 
To this influence may be indirectly traced much of the vital 
force which the Church of Christ has since put forth for the 
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evangelization of the people. By revealing, in so definite a form 
as could not be gainsaid, the appalling spiritual destitution of 
the great mass of the population, it stimulated Christian zeal ; 
and the sadness and discouragement which these revelations were 
adapted to excite were counteracted by the proof these returns 
afforded of the marvellous growth of all those religious agencies 
which have sprung solely from the free action of voluntaryism. 
For it ought not to be forgotten that the rapid extension of the 
Free Churches of England dates no further back than the present 
century. Their marvellous progress since that time is thus 
succinctly indicated in a valuable little work on the Census of 
1851 


‘While the population of England and Wales has increased be- 
tween 1801 and 1851, 101 per cent., the sittings in all places of 
worship have increased 102-8, and the percentage of the sittings to 
population has been raised from 56°6 to 57 per cent. The proportions 
of the sittings provided by the Church of England and all other re- 
ligious denominations respectively in 1801, were 80°8 and 19:2. The 
sittings provided by the Church of England in 1801 were 4,069,281, 
and in 1851 5,317,915; showing an increase of 1,248,634 sittings, 
equivalent to 30°6 per cent. The increase of the population being 
101 per cent., the increase of sittings fell short of the increment of 
the population 70 per cent. The sittings provided by all other de- 
nominations in 1801 were 963,169, and in 1851 4,890,482 ; showing 
an increase of 3,927,313, equivalent to 407 per cent. increase of sit- 
tings, and being in excess of the increment of the population 303 
per cent.’ 


Such definite and authoritative information of the progress of 
religious institutions as official statistics can supply, and as was 
given in the Census of 1851, would have been invaluable after 
the lapse of another ten years. But ecclesiastical jealousy and 
exclusiveness were aroused by the revelations of Mr. Horace 
Mann’s masterly Report. Notwithstanding the willingness of 
Nonconformists again to face the same ordeal, and in spite of 
the anxious desire of all who have at heart the extension of 
- evangelical religion to ascertain the advance made during the 
interval and the extent of spiritual destitution still to be met, 
the fiat went forth that the Religious Census of 1851 was not to 
be repeated. Instead thereof, Lord Palmerston’s government, 
acting, it is believed, under the advice of certain dignitaries of 
the Church, proposed that a census should be taken of religious 
belief. This notable project, so entirely worthless for all prac- 
tical purposes, but so well calculated—as it was intended—to serve 


* «Voluntaryism in England and Wales; or, the Census of 1851.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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the objects of ecclesiastical partisanship, and counteract by means 
of deceptive returns one of the effects produced by the genuine 
statistics of 1851, was borne down by a storm of opposition. Sir 
George Lewis, who was for that occasion the tool of the High 
Church party, surrendered at discretion to ‘Mr. Edward Baines’ 
forty legions,’ and withdrew his Bill. But his prompters, if effec- 
tually beaten on this particular measure, had the satisfaction of 
preventing any further attempt to renew the experiment of 
1851. It ought, however, to be clearly understood that the 
Free Churches of England did not then and do not now object 
to statistics after the fashion of 1851, and that, for the sake of 
the religious benefits such returns would ensure, they would 
gladly co-operate, at the next decennial period, in the revival of 
that scheme in its entirety. 

These remarks are quite germane to the subject before us. The 
important practical objects which would be gained by another 
religious census are illustrated by the tables, however imperfect 
they may be, which the Nonconformist has supplied, relative to 
the religious condition of the metropolis. Statistics cannot, it 
is true, photograph the inner spiritual life of a nation or sect. 
But, as Lord Stanley said at the late meeting of the British 
Association, ‘It is hardly possible to overrate the value of figures, 
‘partly as checking the universal tendency to exaggeration—not 
‘wilful, but a kind of mental illusion, which operates whenever 
‘we are deeply interested,—partly as giving detiniteness and pre- 
‘cision to ideas which would otherwise remain floating in our 
‘minds in a vague and, therefore, comparatively useless form.’ 
In this view, the information given in the Nonconformist, as to 
the provision made for public worship by the several religious 
bodies of London, is valuable. But it also serves other important 
ends. As relating to the spiritual interests of more than three 
millions—one tenth part—of our entire population, these ela- 
borate statistics may fairly be regarded as indicating, with more 
or less accuracy, the religious condition of all our large towns. 
And, as far as they go, they inferentially confirm the substantial 
accuracy of the much-abused Census of 1851. 

We propose, in the first place, to refer to the less important, 
though highly interesting, conclusions which may be evolved 
out of these Returns. The Religious Census of 1851, so complete 
and exhaustive, gives an unerring standard of comparison, of 
which the compiler of the tables in the Nonconformist has wisely 
availed himself. Fourteen years ago the Church of England 
provided stated religious accommodation for 409,834 persons out 
of a metropolitan population of 2,362,236. That provision has 
heen increased 25 per cent. during the interval—or, to vary the 
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statement of the case, about eight new churches have been, on 
the average, erected annually in London by the Established 
Church since 1851, while the population has been growing at 
the rate of 45,000 yearly. Up to the present time, therefore, 
it can hardly be maintained that the Church of England has 
discharged her obligations to the capital of England, though the 
concentration here of the government, the aristocracy, and the 
wealthy of the land are all so many elements favourable to the 
growthof Episcopacy. If, then, it can be shewn—and the statistics 
in question were, it seems, obtained with the kind assistance of the 
Bishops of London and Winchester—that the Church of Eng- 
land is able to make provision for the spiritual wants of barely 
seventeen per cent. of the population of the metropolis, it is clear 
that she does not fulfil the mission which the State has entrusted 
to her. We have no desire to conceal—but, on the contrary, 
greatly and unfeignedly rejoice in—the fact that the Episcopal 
Church in London is throwing off her apathy, and girding her- 
self for renewed efforts to cope with the religious destitution of 
the metropolis ; and our satisfaction is enhanced as well by the 
knowledge that her schemes of Church extension on either side of 
the Thames are the offspring solely of her own voluntary zeal, 
as by the belief that the field is wide enough for her utmost 
resources. It would, we are sure, be a matter of profound satis- 
faction to all Christian men if, during the next few years, the 
Church of England should be able to double her spiritual 
appliances in London. 

But is not the irreconcilable diversity of religious belief in 
the bosom of the Church of England one of the secrets of her 
comparative powerlessness to discharge her obligations to the 
mass of the people? Is it not notorious that wherever High 
Churchism is rampant, there Dissent most flourishes, and church 
absenters are most numerous—that, oftentimes, the clergy in 
contiguous parishes, nay, sometimes in the same parish, neither 
associate nor act together because of their differences? In the 
same sense, therefore, as the more loosely organized churches, 
whose position we shall have subsequently to note, the Esta- 
blished Church in London is not a concentrated spiritual force 
to act upon society, but three or more forces moving in dif- 
ferent planes, towards the same object. And we must be 
satisfied with this low ground of consolation—that even the 
corrupt form of Christianity promulgated by one section of the 
Church of England is better than the practical heathenism which 
so wofully obtains in London. 

The statistics given in the Nonconformist of the religious 
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accommodation in London provided by the non-established 
churches are, of course, liable to be less correct, because drawn 
from a greater variety of sources. But it is stated that they 
were obtained to a considerable extent from responsible persons 
connected with each denomination, partly from the ministers of 
churches, and partly from reliable local agents in the thirty-six 
metropolitan parishes. As the information is given in such 
detail that local knowledge could, in each separate parish, easily 
detect mis-statements, there must have been the strongest mo- 
tive for exactness on the part of the compiler and his assistants; 
and there seems, therefore, reasonable ground for accepting 
these Returns as substantially accurate, unless proved to be 
otherwise. It appears, then, that 43 per cent. of the entire 
religious accommodation in London is provided by non-esta- 
blished churches; that is, by churches which receive not a 
shilling of State endowment or an iota of State favour, which 
can count amongst their members very few indeed of the Upper 
Ten Thousand of society or of the wealthy citizens of the me- 
tropolis, and which are solely dependent for support upon the 
freewill offerings of those who adhere to them. We are often 
told, by the defenders of the endowment system, of the inade- 
quacy and capricious action of religious voluntaryism. Never- 
theless, here are a number of diverse denominations, but all 
relying upon the same free agency, which in the aggregate pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the capital of the British empire 
not quite 12 per cent. less than is supplied by the Established 
Church. But still further, though we have unhappily no 
later data on the subject, it was shewn by Mr. Mann that in 
1851 48 per cent. of the whole religious resources of England 
and Wales was provided by non- -established churches. Since 
that time, while the Established Church has advanced in the 
metropolis at the rate of 25 per cent., the non-established 
churches have increased in the ratio of over 40 per cent. Now, 
in 1851 these two sections stood towards each other in the metro- 
polis in the proportion of 59 to 41. That relation is now as 
56 to 44, showing a comparative gain on the part of the non- 
established churches of 6 per cent. Though only a matter of 
opinion founded on partial data, and a general knowledge of 
what has been going on throughout the country, we think it 
may fairly be concluded that this 6 per cent. difference as com- 
pared with 1851 would apply to England and Wales as a whole. 
= taking only half this percentage, the case would stand as 
ollows :— 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Proportion of Sittings by Proportion of Sittings by 
Established Church. Non-Established Churches. 
1851 52 és ee 48 
1865 ee os 49 ee ee ee 51 


If, then, our conjecture be correct, the aggregate members of 
the non-established churches of England and Wales are more 
than equal in numbers to those of the Established Church. Was 
it the apprehension of such a result that nerved the episcopal 
opposition to a repetition of the Religious Census of 1851? It 
may of course be said—though it does not in the least affect the 
above considerations—that the non-established churches of 
London comprise a few which are not Christian and others 
which are not Protestant. But all these donot together provide 
4 per cent. of the whole sittings. After deducting them, there 
would still remain 40 per cent. of the accommodation provided 
by the Protestant Dissenters—or, as we may better phrase 
it, the Free Churches of London—against the 56 per cent. 
supplied by the Established Church. 

With two exceptions, each of the ten principal Protestant 
denominations have made greater proportional progress in 
London since 1851 than the Established Church. ‘The follow- 
ing table will indicate their respective positions :— 


1851. 1865. Increase |Increase 
Sittings. | Sittings. |since 1851.|per cent. 


Congregationalists .. .. | 100,436 | 130,611*| 30,175 30 
Baptists .. .. «- «- | 54,234] 87,559 | 33,325 61 


Wesleyans.. .. «2 «- | 44,162} 52,454 8,292 19 
U. Methodist Free Churches 4,858 | 13,422 8,564 | 176 
Methodist New Connexion 984 6,667 5,683 | 577 
Primitive Methodists .. 3,380 9,230 5,850 | 173 
Calvinistic Methodists .. 800 3,790 2,990 | 474 


Church of Scotland ..  .. 3,886 5,116 1,250 32 
English Presbyterians .. | 10,065 | 12,952 2,887 28 
United Presbyterians a 4,280 4,860 580 13 


It will thus be seen that Congregationalists still maintain 
their position in London as second only to the Church of 
England, though taking the whole country through the Wes- 
leyans are a much stronger body. In 1851 these two sections 
of the Christian Church were relatively to each other as 6 to 
8:1; the Congregationalists providing for 1,067,760 persons in 
England and Wales, the Wesleyans for 1,447,580. From 

* Including the few Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels. P 
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whatever cause, Wesleyan Methodism does not prosper in 
London as in the country. It seems to have failed in any 
marked degree to lay hold of the lower stratum of society in 
the metropolis, and to be aspiring to a higher social status than 
it has yet secured. The religious work amongst the masses 
seems to be more effectually undertaken by the other branches 
of the Methodist family, whose organization of local preachers 
and lay agents is well adapted to break up the fallow soil. 
There is much truth in a remark made by a Primitive Methodist 
minister to a brother of another denomination—‘ We beat the 
‘ bushes, and you catch the game.’ Not the least noteworthy 
feature of the above table is the rapid growth in London of the 
United Methodist Free Churches, which now provide as much 
as one-fourth of the religious accommodation of the Old Con- 
nexion, and with their freer constitution afford more scope for 
aggressive action. The prosperity of this denomination, and 
not less the proportionate success of the New Connexion and 
Primitive Methodists, is, in view of the vast area of practical 
heathenism within the metropolitan circuit, a matter for sincere 
congratulation. They are the advanced guard, or flying corps, 
of the Christian army which is waging perpetual warfare against 
the kingdom of unrighteousness. Unencumbered with the impe- 
dimenta, in the shape of costly chapels and elaborate organization, 
which somewhat restrict the movements of the more disciplined 
forces, they are able to attack the enemy in some of his strong- 
holds with immediate and remarkable success. Godly men 
among them, who, like Paul, live by their labour, employ their 
leisure in these guerilla operations. They rent rooms wherever 
there is a suitable opening ; sub-divide among themselves the 
work of preaching in the open air and at the street corners; 
S the workhouse, the common lodging-house, and the 

ack slums of London, and speak to rough labourers in a homely 
style they can best understand. We believe, as the result of a 
somewhat extended inquiry, that these fifty or sixty places of 
worship—very many of them temporary—are so many centres 
of religious propagandism, from which radiate Gospel light into 
many of the benighted nooks of the crowded metropolis. And 
this battalion of light infantry deserves all the sympathy and 
help which the more perfectly organized Christian churches 
can extend to them. 

Reverting to the Congregational body, their position in these 
Returns is not at first sight so satisfactory as might have been 
expected. They have gained, it is true, 30,175 sittings since 
1851, but the number of their places of worship is but 174, onl 
thirteen more than fourteen years since. During that interval, 
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however, at least thirty chapels, most of them of small capacity, 
in various parts of London, have been pulled down to make 
way for improvements or railways, or transferred to other reli- 
gious bodies, or replaced by more suitable and commodious 
buildings. In this work of transformation alone more than 
£100,000, it is stated, has been expended. The Independents of 
London have actually erected in that period thirty-nine substan- 
tial and commodious chapels, each of which will, on an average, 
accommodate eight hundred persons, at a cost of more than 
£170,000,—a result due in great measure to the effective agency 
of the London Congregational Chapel Building Society, aided 
by the munificence of Mr. Morley and other wealthy and zealous 
Nonconformists. These new sanctuaries are a very substantial 
addition to the religious resources of London, and, as a rule, 
conspicuous for their vitality. Together they provide 31,243 
additional sittings. Nearly one-third of the Congregational 
chapels of London have either been built, rebuilt, or enlarged 
since 1851. If, however, we extend our survey over a radius of 
ten miles around London, instead of the Registrar-General’s 
district, the review is still more satisfactory. Some fifty or 
sixty Independent places of worship scattered over this outer 
belt of the suburban districts, which are given in the ‘Congre- 
gational Year Book of 1865,’ are not reckoned in the Non- 
conformist’s Returns. Between twenty and thirty of these 
chapels have sprung into existence since 1851; and in respect 
to their accommodation, as well as their resources and agencies, 
many of them will vie with the majority of those within the 
Registrars’ limits. It is estimated that over the whole metro- 
politan area the Congregational body have expended in chapel 
and school extension nearly £370,000 in the last fourteen years, 
or at the rate of more than £26,000 per annum. ‘The change 
‘brought about by this means,’ remarks the Nonconformist, ‘is 
‘immense. Old and inconvenient places in back streets have 
‘been replaced to a large extent by substantial and elegant 
‘ places of worship in conspicuous thoroughfares. If the actual 
‘imerease of accommodation as compared with the 1851 Returns 
‘is not so large as might have been expected, owing to causes 
‘already explained, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
‘Congregationalism in London has doubled its power of 
‘Christian usefulness during that interval, and has shown its 
‘capacity for greater things.’ 

The Baptist communities have made greater proportional 
increase in London since 1851 than their brother congrega- 
tionalists, though it will not so satisfactorily bear examination. 


They also have their Chapel Building Fund, and their rapid 
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extension in the metropolis is greatly due to the princely 
liberality of Sir Morton Peto and the influence and ex- 
haustless energy of Mr. Spurgeon. Though the addition of 
sittings by the Baptists since 1851 is 3,150 more than has 
been provided by Independents, their total expenditure in 
chapel building has been far less, and cannot be estimated to 
have exceeded £200,000 for the whole of London. The dis- 
parity may probably be accounted for by the large proportion 
of rented rooms used by them for public worship. It is further 
to be observed that while Congregationalists, in London at least, 
are a homogeneous body, the Baptists are split up into various 
sections—‘ Particular,’ ‘General,’ ‘Close Communion,’ ‘ Hyper 
Calvinist,’ &c.—some of which have little connection with the 
rest. Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Wells, for example, have less in 
common than Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Newman Hall. Blooms- 
bury Chapel is of nearer kin to the Weigh House than to Cave 
Adullam. The weakness of Baptists as a whole is unquestion- 
ably the smallness, and consequent weakness, of their churches. 
The Metropolitan Tabernacle alone—an extreme case in the 
other direction—contains 7 per cent. of the whole sittings 
of the denomination in London. The total number of Baptist 
churches in the metropolis is 173. If we deduct the five 
largest, the remainder have an average of 450 sittings against 
an average of 750 sittings in Congregational places of worship. 
This injurious sub-dividing process, however, seems to have 
been arrested in London, for the 43 new Baptist chapels since 
1851 will on the average accommodate 775 persons each. 
Acting upon this principle, the Wesleyans have for some time 
past erected no new permanent chapels in London of a capacity 
smaller than a thousand sittings ; and though their increase of 
sittings is not so proportionately large as that of many other 
bodies, they have expended on new erections in the metropolis 
since 1851 probably as much as £100,000. If, as has been 
roughly calculated, £800,000, or £57,000 yearly, has been spent 
in church extension by the Free Churches of London since 1851, 
it is avery substantial proof of the efficacy of Christian willinghood. 
The remaining denominations of which we have account in the 
tables of the Nonconformist, do not require much notice at our 
hands. But, for the sake of completeness, we extract the following 
particulars relative to such as seem worthy of attention :— 


1851. 1865. Increase. Decrease. 
Sittings. Sittings. 
Society of Friends .. .. 3,157 3,179 22 


Unitarians.. .. .. .. 3,300 4,440 1,140 
Plymouth Brethren .. .. 230 3,360 3,130 
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1851. 1865. Increase. Decrease. 
Sittings. Sittings. 
Foreign Lutherans .. .. 3,002 3,502 500 


Roman Catholics .. .. 18,230 31,100 12,870 
Catholic & Apostolic Church 2,700 5,020 2,320 
Latter Day Saints .. .. 2,640 1,530 re 1,110 


It thus appears that the Society of Friends are almost sta- 
tionary—one new place of worship only, so far as we are aware, 
having been erected by them since 1851. The increase of the 
Unitarians will certainly not alarm the Evangelical denomina- 
tions. That of foreign Lutherans is due—though it is by no 
means in proportion—to the increase of Germans in London. 
The progress of the Irvingites, or, as they designate themselves, 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church, may be traced mainly to an 
excellent organization, the closeness of their fellowship, and 
their care for each other. The decline of the Mormon imposture 
in London is matter for devout thankfulness. 

Those who have read Archbishop Manning’s recent glowing 
prophecies of the decay of Protestantism and the ultimate con- 
version of England to the Romish faith need be under no 
apprehension so far as London is concerned. It is true that the 
accommodation in Roman Catholic chapels has increased in the 
metropolis at the rate of 70 per cent. in the last fourteen years, 
—perhaps more ; and if, with the knowledge that they have 
more frequent services in their places of worship, we multiply 
their sittings by three, they would still be found to provide for 
no more than 9 per cent. of the population. The continuous 
immigration of Irish into the metropolis will, in the main, 
account for the numerical increase referred to. The Catholics 
have gained strength conspicuously at the Kensington Pot- 
teries, in Somers Town, Upper Holloway, Whitechapel, and 
St. George’s-in-the-East—districts where the Irish labourer is 
much in request. Nor will it be denied that a considerable 
proportion of the congregations at Catholic chapels consists of 
strangers, who, while indifferent to Papal dogmas, delight in 
the imposing ceremonial and sensuous appeals which charac- 
terise the Roman Catholic worship. Dr. Manning’s hopes and 
Protestant anxieties have far more foundation in the Tractarian 
proclivities of many Church of England clergymen in London 
as well as elsewhere, and in the aching sense of unrest which 
the divisions and neologies of Protestantism excite in trustful 
and timid spirits, who shrink from deciding for themselves the 
terrible questions which are perpetually raised. Among all but 
the lower classes, the Popish ritual of the Established Church, 
as legitimately interpreted by the High Church, united with the 
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growth of luxurious habits and sensational tastes, is the strength 
of Anglicanism and the hope of Romanism. 

We have thus taken a hasty and imperfect survey of the 
relative resources of the various religious bodies, in the great 
capital of the empire. Combine them into one, and then com. 
pare this united spiritual force with the living mass of hu- 
manity upon which it is designed to act. It is, of course, easy 
to take comfort in the thought that this, that, or the other 
religious body has done well, absolutely or relatively. Buta 
far higher consideration is, to what extent is the ground 
covered—how far is London evangelized? This great centre, 
not merely of constitutional government, of civilization, of com- 
merce, but of spiritual light to the distant regions of the earth 
—is it, in itself, a Christianized capital ? Statistics, if they have 
any value, are useful in this respect—they enable us to apply a 
series of tests which, if not unerring, do give us in the result a 
solid basis on which to erect definite conclusions. Here, then, 
is in the smallest compass the nett result of the effort of all 
religious bodies in London, to meet the permanent wants of its 
teeming population :— 


PLACES OF WORSHIP IN LONDON AND THEIR ACCOMMODATION. 


Proportion 
No. of per cent. of 
Places of Sittings. Population. Population 
Worship. accommodated. 
1851.. .. 1,097 .. 698,549 .. 2,362,236 .. 30-2 


1865.. .. 1,316 .. 917,895 .. 3,015,494 .. 30-4 
Increase .. 219 .. 219,346 .. 653,958 .. -2 

There has thus been an increase of accommodation in four- 
teen years of about 381 per cent. Had the increase been 
threefold, it would only have sufficed to meet the increase 
of population. Taking 52 per cent., Mr. Mann’s estimate, 
as the maximum number to be provided for, the following 
result is obtained :— 


DEFICIENCY OF ACCOMMODATION. 


Number of persons unprovided for in London in 1851 .. 669,514 
Ditto in 1865 oe oe 831,387 


Increased deficiency . . oe 161,873 


It would thus appear, that if all the persons in London who 
are not physically disqualified, or for any legitimate reasons, 
were to attend church or chapel at the same time, 52 per 


* The Registrar-General’s estimate for the middle of 1865. 
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cent., or more than one-half the population, would be shut out 
for want of room. But a worse feature of the case is, that 


\ 161,873 more persons would now be excluded, notwithstand- 


ing the considerable augmentation of places of worship, than in 
1851. Therefore, although the percentage of sittings as com- 
pared with population has slightly improved, the actual de- 
ficiency has increased. It is estimated, as we have already 
said, that 45,000 souls are annually added to the population of 
London. ‘To meet only this increase would require some forty- 
five new and commodious churches every year; whilst the 
average accretion yearly since 1851 of places of worship of all 
sizes, has been no more than sixteen. 

But to ascertain whether any large increase of accommodation 
is necessary, we ought to inquire how far that which exists is 
used. In 1851, the attendance in metropolitan places of 
worship was to the extent of 67 per cent. of their capacity 
at the most numerously attended service. Or, to take another 
view, the attendance of separate persons at one or another of the 
three Sunday services was estimated as being 11 per cent. short 
of the accommodation. Assuming the same ratio to be still 
applicable—though we may hope that the average is a little 
higher—it would result that about 101,000, or 11 per cent. of 
the entire sittings in the metropolis, are empty at every service 
on the Sabbath-day; and that over 300,000, or 33 per cent. of 
the sittings, are unoccupied at the most numerously attended 
services. Looked at as a whole, therefore, there is in the metro- 
polis accommodation enough and to spare for those who will 
attend the ordinances of religion. ; 

But it is not a question to be determined by general averages. 
No doubt, if the existing accommodation could be better dis- 
tributed, it would be much more used. There are districts in 
London where new places of worship would be costly superflui- 
ties; and many more where they would meet a grievous want. 
Hence arises the interesting and important question of the 
ratio of religious means to particular districts. This matter is 
put in a very clear light by means of the Summary Table 
published in the Nonconformist. The following will illustrate 
the great disparity between different metropolitan parishes :— 


Proportion per cent. Proportion per cent, 
of Population of Population 
accommodated. . accommodated. 

City of London.. .. 104-4 Shoreditch ee ee 17.2 
Hampstead .. .. 527 Bermondsey .. .. 19°0 
St. Martin's .. .. 45-4 Stepney co co 202 
Hackney .. .. St. Luke’s ee 218 


Wandsworth Bethnal Green .. 
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There is no doubt that if the surplus of religious means, 
yearly becoming greater, possessed by the City could be trans- 
ferred to destitute districts, the one would not lose, while the 
other would gain. But though the Bishop of London long 
since obtained an Act to unite some of the City churches, and 
thus thin théir number, its provisions have not yet, in a 
single instance, been carried out, owing to the resistance 
of vested interests. Fully twenty of the City churches might 
be removed to-morrow, and still leave ample accommodation 
for the resident population, and their purchase-money and en- 
dowments expended upon new churches in destitute neighbour- 
hoods. The parochial system—the sheet-anchor, as it has been 
called, of the Established Church—has ceased to be a good, and 
become an evil. ‘Once a church always a church’ is as 
injurious a maxim as ‘ Once a priest always a priest.’ Thus it 
happens that the redundancy of the City exists side by side 
with the scarcity of Whitechapel. The more flexible system of 
Nonconformists avoids or soon redresses this anomaly. At least 
half a dozen Dissenting chapels might be reckoned which have 
ceased to exist in the City, and some of them have entered upon 
a fresh career of spiritual life in the suburbs. Some further 
features of interest in reference to the relative position of 
different parishes are thus noticed by the Nonconformist :— 


‘In the following Eastern parishes, notwithstanding the increase of 
population, the additional accommodation provided since 1851 has 
been extremely limited :— 


1851. 1865. 
Additional Sit- Additional Sit- 
tings required. tings required. 


Shoreditch .. 48,755 57,416 
Whitechapel. . ee 26,357 ee 24,789 
St. George’s East .. 18,019 15,648 
Stepney ee oe ee 39,672 52,151 


‘With a view to comparison between the religious provision in 
Western and Eastern parishes, we may take six of the former—viz., 
Kensington, Chelsea, St. George’s, Hanover-square, Westminster, 
St. Martin’s, and St. James’s,—against six of the latter, viz., Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, St. George’s East, Stepney, and 
Poplar :— 

2 Popul. 1865. Total Sits, Estab. Ch. Non-Estab. 
Six Western Parishes 502,510 .. 164,938 .. 89,650 .. 55,288 
Six Eastern Parishes 609,578 .. 133,032 .. 64,610... 66,422 


‘In the former, sittings are provided for 31 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ; in the latter 22 per cent. It has been a favourite charge 
against Nonconformists that they are in the habit of deserting the 
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poorer districts, and leaving them wholly to the care of the parochial 
clergy. Let us see how far this allegation is borne out in the case 
before us :— 


Prop. per cent. Prop. per cent. 
of Accommodation of Accommodation 
provided by provided by 
Estab. Church. Non.-Estab. Churches. 
Six Eastern Parishes .. 10°9 


‘It thus appears that Nonconformists have made better provision 
for the poorer classes in these destitute districts than the Church of 
England. In Bethnal-green, and St. George’s East, it will be 
noticed, the Free Churches have increased their accommodation in 
much larger proportion than the Church of England. In Stepney, 
there are 16,428 sittings in non-established places of worship, to 
11,540 in connection with the Church of England. The only one of 
the six parishes which shows a different result is Shoreditch, where 
several new churches have been erected during the last fourteen 
years.’ 

Whatever the claims of the poorer localities of London, those of 
the suburbs are hardly less. This is an aspect of the case that 
deserves more serious consideration than it has yet received. 
The tide of population sets so strongly from the centre to the 
circumference, that the spiritual needs of the latter cannot be 
met. On this account, though in each case the religious accom- 
modation has been more than doubled since 1851, Kensington 
and Islington are proportionately worse off than they then were— 
worse off even than Whitechapel and St. George’s-in-the-East. 
It certainly does seem rather startling that in the one parish 
60,202, and in the other 49,040 persons out of the standard 58 per 
cent. are without the public means of grace. Marylebone and St. 
Pancras, stretching away to the north-western outskirts, and 
Lambeth, Camberwell and Wandsworth on the southern frontier 
of the Registrar’s district, are similarly cireumstanced. Toa very 
large extent these spiritually-destitute people belong to the middle 
classes. Here then, at least, there is need for more churches and 
chapels. For lack of these means, combined no doubt with other 
causes, such as the weakness of local ties and the absence of com- 
manding power in the pulpit, this community of people in easy 
circumstances is growing up very largely in the neglect of the 
outward observances of religion. It is an exigency well cal- 
culated to test the vitality-and elasticity of Christianity: for 
the same social changes which bring about these phenomena 
at the suburbs operate injuriously upon the central and eastern 
districts, by withdrawing from these deserted parishes support 
which they cannot spare. Both Churchmen and Dissenters, as 
the Nonconformist justly observes, ‘will have to devise fresh 
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‘ means for redressing the anomalies and inequalities which cir- 
‘ cumstances have created, ere the exigency can be met. How 
‘at the same time to meet the special wants of poor districts 
‘deserted by the rich, and suburban parishes into which the 
‘tide of population is flowing with impetuous force, is a per- 
‘ plexing problem. That there is a sufficiency of Christian zeal 
‘and resources in the metropolis to effect the object is un- 
‘doubted. But the zeal needs to be wisely directed; the 
‘ resources to be judiciously distributed.’ If all religious bodies 
worked harmoniously and disinterestedly together, it might be 
possible to settle this matter after the fashion of the Ragged 
School Union, which is able to plant its agencies in the most 
suitable soil, and spend its resources only where they are needed. 
But even more organization or a better understanding between 
members of the same communion, would assist in supplying the 
desideratum. This question of redistribution of religious means 
is one of more than metropolitan interest. It concerns, more 
or less, all our large towns where the same social changes are 
taking place. 

There is happily afurther aspect of this great subject which, while 
it affords occasion for thankfulness and encouragement, illustrates 
anew the vitality of religion, and the flexibility as well as ade- 
quacy of its resources for whatever emergency can arise. We 
have seen that religious destitution increases in London spite of 
church extension. We have seen, also, that existing appliances are 
very far from being used to their full extent. It can hardly be 
said that, in any very marked degree, our wage-receiving classes 
in London attend places of worship more systematically than in 
1851. Nevertheless, there are some grounds of hopefulness. 
The truth is that, while owing to social as well as other 
obstacles, the Christian world has been but moderately success- 
ful in drawing the masses of the metropolis into places of public 
worship as they exist, it has discovered, and partially applied, 
methods well adapted, under the Divine blessing, to remove 
their prejudices against the Christian faith, and to operate upon 
them with some effect outside the house of God. There may 
still be a gulf of separation between the industrial classes and 
religious institutions, but it has in many directions been bridged 
over. During this intervening fourteen years, the Church of 
Christ in this country, not merely in London, has been learning 
a great lesson in the work of home evangelization, which seems 
to us fraught with blessed results for the England of the future. 
It has discovered its own power and the multiplicity of its 
resources for aggressive purposes. It has awakened to a sense 


of its responsibilities and opportunities as a Church. The 
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preaching of the word of truth by duly qualified and appointed 
ministers is still the foremost, as it is the Divinely appointed, 
method of regenerating human nature, bringing unwilling 
hearts into subjection to the Gospel, and building up the 
Church of Christ. But we do not now recognise it as our only 
agency. There has been by degrees a great awakening in the 
Christian Church to a sense of individual obligations in this 
work—a change which we gratefully admit to have been 
brought about by the faithful counsels of Christian ministers 
who have, to a large extent, been instant, in season and out 
of season, in proclaiming the truth that the external opera- 
tions of our churches are to be carried on, not by themselves 
alone, but by pastors with the active co-operation of all 
the members of their flocks. Our testimony, such as it is, is 
disinterested. We can thus speak, not only from those oppor- 
tunities of general information which most people enjoy, but 
from personal observation in many parts of London, as well as 
from some knowledge of the results of ministerial teachings. 
Alluding to the Independents and Baptists in his invaluable 
Report which prefaced the Census of 1851, Mr. Mann said, 
‘But the amount of lay exertion proceeding from individual 
‘churches (congregations), though considerable, is much less, 
‘especially in large towns, than might, from their professed 
‘opinions on the nature of the Christian ministry, have been 
‘anticipated.’ The same criticism is still, we must mournfully 
admit, applicable, but to nothing like the same extent as four- 
teen years ago. 

A brief review of some of the many forms in which religious 
zeal finds expression in London will not only show that lay 
agency has been greatly extended, but will bring into view 
a considerable portion of the field in which it has found occupa- 
tion. Adverting, in the first place, to organized societies, it 
may be noted that the City Mission has nearly doubled its 
resources and its agents since 1851; and that its missionaries, 
now an army of nearly four hundred evangelists, are working in 
close co-operation with Episcopal and Nonconformist churches 
throughout London. Besides house-to-house visitation and open- 
air services—four thousand of which were held last year—the 
agents of the City Mission have the use of nearly five hundred 
rooms in London, from the capacious hall to the humble cottage, 
for public religious worship once or twice a week. Thus, there is 
provided a supplementary accommodation for some 40,000 people, 
though not made available to a greater extent than one-third. Not 
a few of these places have, however, the regular appliances of a 
mission station. The Ragged School movement was in its infancy 
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when the Census of 1851:was taken. It is now represented in 
London by 178 schools, necessarily planted in the worst localities 
of the metropolis, which are attended by over 30,000 children. 
Of its force of 2,566 teachers, no less than 2,190 are volunteers 
drawn from our metropolitan churches—young men and young 
women, who nobly devote themselves to this meritorious work ; 
and the true idea of a Ragged School, as of a large number of 
our metropolitan churches, is not that of a mere teaching appa- 
ratus, but a nucleus of Christianizing and civilizing agencies 
for training the young of our poor and dangerous classes—in 
which are included, besides day and Sunday schools, Bible 
classes, mothers’ meetings, clothing clubs, sewing classes, penny 
banks, lending libraries, Bands of Hope, a Shoeblack Brigade, 
a Rag-collecting Brigade, to say nothing of other expedients 
for training destitute juveniles into the paths of industry, and 
giving them a fair start inlife. Not less than eighty-one of our 
Ragged Schools are used for Sunday services, and have an aggre- 
gate attendance of 4,000 persons. Here then we have a varied 
and suitable apparatus for laying hold of one-half of the rising 
generation in the humbler ranks of society, bringing it under 
religious and civilizing influences, and thus arresting at the 
fountain-head the stream of pollution, depravity, and crime 
which poisons the metropolis. It is not easy to trace the 
beneficent results of this widely-extended agency, but there 
must be a solid basis of truth in the Earl of Shaftesbury’s encou- 
raging review of the operations of the Ragged School Union 
last May, on the occasion of its twenty-first anniversary. 

‘The Union’ (said his Lordship) ‘has been the means of effecting 
a great amount of good, in aiding in the rescue from misery of thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, as is evidenced by the fact that during 
the twenty-one years of the Society’s existence fully a quarter of a 
million of people have passed under its care, to which number may be 
added the thousands now in its schools. You have’ (he added) ‘raised 
from the dust thousands of children who were sunk in vice and 
misery ; you have given good citizens to the empire ; you have given 
good children to parents, and good parents to children ; you have, in 
many instances, restored domestic peace and established domestic 
honour; you have, under God, filled with grace and truth and 
righteousness thousands of your fellow-subjects who were a curse to 
their country and generation, and in whose case we are now looking 
forward with best hopes to the future. Now, I hold that this is a 
great and mighty achievement. . . . I am satisfied from my inter- 
course with large masses of the working people that thousands of them 
who have never themselves derived any benefit from the institution of 
Ragged Schools are gratified, are pleased, are deeply and solemnly in- 
fluenced, by this mark of respect for the class to which they belong, 
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by seeing that thousands are raised from their long indifference and 
sleep, and are coming forward to see what they can do in their 
generation on behalf of those who were previously neglected.’ 


All this is the outcome of pure Christian devotion and free 
organization—the Ragged School movement knowing nothing 
of State support, nor consequently of State management. It can 
only, as Lord Shaftesbury says, be carried on on the voluntary 
principle. 

The Ragged School Union lacks adequate teaching power. 
By its means 30,000 out of 60,000 children of the neglected 
classes of London are trained in the paths of industry, virtue, 
and religion. ‘The present schools,’ says the ‘Ragged School 
Union Magazine’ for December, ‘are operating upon a moiety 
‘of this number, and we doubt not about being able to cope with 
‘the difficulties in bringing the remaining moiety under instruc- 
‘tion, if volunteer Christian men and women were forthcoming. 
‘The difficulty is not so much one of finance as it is of agency, 
‘and that agency money cannot buy.’ 

The question as thus put is one of solemn interest to all the 
churches of London. If they would, as they might, supply the 
teaching power, the whole 60,000 of the juvenile poor of the 
metropolis could be brought under direct religious training. But 
there are 500 fewer voluntary teachers in London Ragged Schools 
than there were seven yearsago. ‘The fact of the teaching power 
‘being inadequate to the scholars in attendance,’ says the maga- 
ane referred to, ‘renders it impracticable to increase the number 
‘of scholars. The short supply of teachers is largely owing to 
‘the removal of families from London to distant suburbs, and 
‘partly from the circumstance that the Christian Church is not 
‘fully awake to its obligations. The great body of Christians 
‘act as though the work of Christ was to be done by proxy, and 
‘not by direct personal service.’ Whether or not this grave 
charge can be borne out, the exigency is so great as to demand 
the special attention of the clergy of all persuasions in London. 
There are some ministers of whom we could tell, who rejoice in 
the absence of young members of their church from the services 
of the sanctuary, when they are occupied in such evangelistic 
work. If this disinterestedness were general, would the Ragged 
School Union have so often to deplore the lack of teaching power ? 

The action of other organized religious institutions not affi- 
liated to Christian churches upon the population of London is 
not easy to trace. We refer more particularly to such great 
agencies as the Bible Society, Christian Knowledge Society, and 
Tract Society, which are auxiliary to all the rest, furnishing 
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them with resources for prosecuting their missionary work. 
The Scripture Readers’ Society supplies a special class of mis- 
sionaries for working under the auspices of the Church clergy; 
the London Congregational Association, as far as its means 
allow, provides evangelists for destitute districts in co-operation 
with local Independent churches ; and other denominations have 
societies for missionary objects in London, more or less distinct 
from the individual gies Nor ought we to forget in this 
resumé the Open Air Mission, which employs a goodly band of 
lay preachers in and around the metropolis during the summer 
months. 

Special services for the working classes were hardly known in 
London before 1851. They are nowa potent influence in carry- 
ing the Gospel to many thousands during part of the year, who 
ordinarily do not attend our regular places of worship. In the 
various theatres and halls occupied for Sunday services, under 
the auspices of the two Committees who carry on this movement, 
large congregations, chiefly composed of the very class for whom 
they were designed, are weekly brought together. The whole 
of these places now in occupation on Sunday evenings provide 
accommodation for more than 20,000 people, much more than 
one-half of which is on the average used by the poor and 
destitute of our population. During each season some sixty or 
eighty ministers of the several Evangelical denominations give 
their free co-operation in the work. The experience of all 
engaged in these operations fully bears out the remark of 
Mr. Horace Mann in his Report of 1851, that, ‘although by 
‘natural inclination adverse to the entertainment of religious 
‘sentiments, and fortified in this repugnance by the habits and 
‘associations of their daily life, there still remains with them 
‘ [the masses of the people | that vague sense of some tremendous 
‘want, and those aspirings after some indefinite advancement, 
‘which afford to zealous preachers a firm hold upon the con- 
‘sciences even of the rudest multitude.’ The Reports of the 
Committees in question furnish abundant evidence that these 
special services hee been productive of obvious good. They 
have also diffused a religious influence among tens of thousands 
of the population, which, if it cannot be traced, has brought 
recruits to churches and chapels, as well as overcome prejudice, 
softened many a rough nature, sown broadcast the seeds of 
Divine truth among large sections of our industrial classes, and 
thus prepared the way for a more abundant harvest. We should 
think it would not be difficult to double the number of theatres 
and halls engaged for Sunday evening services in London. It 
is the testimony of those who have most to do with this agency 
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that the working classes are most easily induced to attend on 
Sunday the places they frequent on the week-day. 

In this imperfect summary of the various appliances for Chris- 
tianizing the three million souls of the metropolis apart from the 
stated ministry, it would be wrong to omit reference to Sunday 
and day schools. The exact extent of Sunday-school agency 
in connection with the Church of England is not within our 
knowledge. Their ‘Institute’ publishes no statistics. Com- 
with that of Nonconformists, it is undoubtedly small. 

e should imagine, as a rule, that the Church of England, 
owing no doubt to its ecclesiastical idiosyncrasies, which are 
not adapted adequately to foster the sense of responsibility 
among its lay members, finds great difficulty in securing a supply 
of teachers for Sunday-school work. We speak with diffi- 
dence, however, on a subject respecting which our information 
is only general. But among the Free Churches of London, 
Sunday-schools are, for the most part, a leading and essential 
part of their religious organizations. Leaving out of view un- 
affiliated and Wesleyan schools, there are in connection with the 
Sunday School Union no less than 610 of these institutions in 
and around London, providing accommodation for 152,240 
children, instructed by 13,912 teachers. This is a mighty in- 
fluence in the training of the young—a grand element to be 
taken into consideration in any estimate of the religious resources 
of London. The Sunday-school ought to be, and we trust is to 
some extent, the nursery of the Church. Perhaps it is even 
more true to say that Sunday-school teachers are the life-blood 
of the Church—that section of its members whose active labours 
and self-sacrifices in the cause of their Divine Master go far to 
sustain the religious vitality of the whole body. 

The day-school is less a Nonconformist than a Church institu- 
tion, so far as London is concerned. The conditions are in this 
case reversed. The Sunday-school, the efficiency of which rests 
mainly upon the supply of voluntary teachers, is most successful 
among Dissenters. The day-school, which demands greater 
pecuniary resources and can command State assistance, is more 
popular with the Church. We have no definite information 
as to the number of day-schools connected with the various 
Nonconformist bodies in London. The principal Congregational 
and Baptist churches provide large and flourishing schools; the 
smaller ones have rarely this adjunct to their religious institu- 
tions. In a list of the resources of some 150 of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist churches of London, given in the Nonconfor- 
mist, 81 day-schools with 13,894 children are accounted for. 
But scarcely more than one in three of these churches have day- 
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schools connected with them. Among the several sections of 
the Methodist communities, the day-school is, we believe, the 
exception rather than the rule ; but with the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholics it is the rule, and not the exception. 
Both these religious bodies are wise in their generation—both 
estimate more highly, or at least provide more efficiently for, 
the secular education of the rising generation among the humbler 
classes than the various sections of Dissenters. "We believe we 
are speaking within bounds in saying that the day-schools of 
the Church of England in London are their most powerful in- 
strument of denominational extension. According to the Re- 
ports lately made to the Bishops of London and Winchester, 
there are 758 Church day-schools in the metropolis, providing 
accommodation for about 140,000 children. At a reasonable 
estimate there must be 100,000 children on the average regularly 
educated in these institutions, receiving a combined secular and 
religious training, without the intervention of any ‘ conscience’ 
clause to prevent the Church catechism and Church principles 
being thoroughly instilled into their plastic minds. How 
largely the school has become an instrument of proselytism— 
how successfully this effective lever is used to maintain the ascen- 
dency of the Church of England—is too well known by London 
Dissenters who interest themselves in popular education to be 
here dwelt upon. It is, of course, natural enough, if not quite 
fair, that the clergy, High and Low, should employ this agency, 
though partly sustained by the State, for propagandist purposes. 
Church Sunday-schools have, as a rule, grown out of Church 
day-schools. ‘The comparative neglect of this valuable instru- 
mentality by Nonconformists arises in a great measure from 
their general rejection of Government grants, without which 
they cannot hope to compete with their Episcopal neighbours. 
But thus much is evident—that the great proportional increase 
of Nonconformity in London since 1851 compared with the 
Established Church, in spite of this very serious disadvantage, 
is further and very striking testimony to their greater religious 
vitality. 

We have not, happily, yet exhausted the list of those irregular 
agencies in London which supplement our places of worship. 
Toa gratifying extent they are numerous in connection with the 
Church of England, which is, in this respect, nobly emulating 
the example, as well as adopting the principles, of the Free 
Churches. There are 123 Scripture readers, 200 City mission- 
aries, and 154 Bible women employed in connection with the 
churches of the Bishop of London’s diocese—an extent of agency 
which must exercise great influence upon the religious destitu- 
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tion of London. The Nonconformist also gives returns of some 
260 mission and preaching rooms in London used for public 
worship with more or less frequency, in which accommodation 
is provided for about 40,000 persons. Much of this accommo- 
dation, say to the extent of one-half, is that of ‘ mission rooms’ 
connected with London churches. Another portion is that 
already referred to, used by City missionaries. The remainder 
consist of rooms and cottages, large and small, engaged by 
Nonconformist churches, or by Christians who work on an 
undenominational basis, for religious services, conducted by lay- 
men, on behalf of a considerable section of the poorer classes 
who rarely attend places of worship. The extension since 1851, 
of this kind of religious agency—though only tentative—is 
matter for thankfulness. It is an easy, inexpensive, and useful 
means of supplementing the regular ministrations of the 
sanctuary. ; 

Religious zeal in London, however, finds many other and very 
numerous channels of usefulness besides those already referred 
to. Far more than was the case fourteen years ago, Christian 
churches are, besides being an end, a means to anend. In other 
words, they are regarded as organizations for external aggressive 
purposes as well as for internal spiritual edification. On this 
theory alone has been possible the maintenance and success of 
Ragged Schools and other societies which find an ample field for 
the labours of the members of our churches. And by giving 
effect to this principle, a large number of the Free Churches of 
London have become local missionary organizations, pushing out 
their roots into the soil around, and, by the operation of a beautiful 
Providential law, imbibing a more vigorous sap by means of 
their external growth. For a church to be without these appli- 
ances, and to live a life of—if the adjective be not a misnomer 
—religious luxury and exclusiveness, is held to be a sign of 
spiritual unhealthiness. It is no slight advantage to have 
established a higher standard of Christian obligation. Around a 
considerable number—and those the best, and often the wealthiest 
—of our churches, cluster their various institutions, the Dorcas 
Society, the Benevolent Society and the Sick Visiting Society, 
as well as the Sunday, and sometimes the Day and the Ragged 
School. All these find active work for willing members. Some 
plant mission stations around them, or maybe in far off localities, 
and supply the spiritual power and pecuniary means for working 
the machinery.* Others have, in connection with them, cottage 


* There are district missions of this kind associated with Union Chapel, 
Islington, Hare Court Chapel, Bloomsbury Chapel, Regent Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Surrey Chapel, the Poultry and Weigh House chapels, 
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meetings, mothers’ meetings, clothing clubs, penny banks, &c. One 
or two send out a band of members to carry the Divine message 
of salvation to common lodging-houses and into the haunts of 
depravity. In one, the male organization for evangelistic pur- 
poses may be an especial feature. Another may be equally 
conspicuous for its female agencies. One church may concen- 
trate its energies externally on humanizing, with the view of 
Christianizing, the degraded population around; a second may 
set up within its own limits counter attractions to the public- 
house and music saloon. Religious activity in London is so 
many-sided in its embodiments that society is touched at all 
points—the middle as well as the lower classes. We could 
mention cases where people in comfortable circumstances, in 
church-neglected suburbs, have been reached with success 
without offending their prejudices or trenching upon their in- 
dependence ; others, in which the special aptitudes of ladies 
have brought together in one class the shopwomen of a whole 
neighbourhood, for the purposes of spiritual improvement. 
Here cabmen may be specially cared for; there the parents in 
humble life. Navvies, thieves, prostitutes, are all brought 
within the range of Christian sympathy and effort. Now and 
then one hears of drawing-rooms being thrown open for poor 
people to receive the word of exhortation; and even of halls 
being engaged for religious appeals to high society exclusively. 
Descriptions of most of these special forms of usefulness have 
been given in newspapers and periodicals.* 


and several other London churches. Those connected with Union Chapel 
present some unique features, and have by degrees developed into an 
evangelistic agency, which finds active employment for some 150 volun- 
tary workers of both sexes. Besides its mission station and ragged 
schools in a neighbouring poor locality, this church has for fifteen years 
sustained similar institutions in far-off Spitalfields. In this benighted 
region many thousands of destitute children have received a moral and 
religious training, and at the present time about 1,500 ragged urchins 
are weekly gathered into the Nichol-street Schools. It has been a crucial 
experiment on a sufficiently large scale, and under peculiarly adverso 
circumstances. There is no doubt whatever that this beneficent Chris- 
tian agency has been the means of effecting a marked change in the; 
moral condition of the entire district around, notwithstanding the migra- 
tory habits of the population. 

* The late Dr. Chalmers’ scheme of territorial or district missions 
has been carried out with marked success in Aberdeen, and there 
are now fifty such missions in the principal cities and towns of Scot- 
land, with about 30,000 people in attendance, gathered from courts 
and lanes and wynds, who contribute annually, by their seat-rents 
and weekly offerings, from £10,000 to £12,000. ° In a speech delivered 
at a recent meeting of the London Congregational Association, Mr. 
Morley thus described Dr. Guthrie’s territorial mission in Edinburgh, 
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All these illustrations of church life, or isolated Christian 
activity, indicate that the Divine Author of the Gospel can, 
acting through the zeal of His disciples, bring His regenerating 
influences to bear upon every section and varied and varying 
form of society. We do not for a moment pretend to say that 
these agencies are an adequate substitute for regular religious 
organizations, nor that even the most devoted Christian church in 
London or elsewhere is to be taken as a perfect model. Still less 
could we truthfully affirm our belief that many of our churches 
come up to the level in missionary faithfulness of a few that might 
be mentioned. A large number of our Christian organizations, 
it must be admitted, do not, in any perceptible degree, fulfil 
their obligations, and seem profoundly ignorant of the evil that 
there is upon the earth. 

But relatively to 1851, so far as we can measure the difference, 
there has been a slow but steady awakening of the Free 
Churches of the metropolis to a sense of their duties, and of the 
exalted mission entrusted to them by their Divine Head; and 
this is the result not of spasmodic revivals, but of the recognition 
of a higher standard of Christian obligation. If this be so, 
while there is no room for complacency, there is ample ground 
for encouragement. There is something quite overwhelming in 
the thought—which perhaps few realize vividly in their own 
souls—that in His wondrous condescension, and by His own 
solemn declarations, the Divine Founder of Christianity has 
chosen to make His Church the instrument for the conversion of 
the world. To human apprehension, and looking alike at the 
agency and the means, the task seems impossible—or, at least, 
its accomplishment a consummation only to be wrought in the 
ages yet to come. But the command is as binding, and the 


and urged the importance of the agency upon the London churches :— 
‘Some forty or fifty of his members undertook, under his guidance, 
‘to carry on various agencies in a particular part of the city known as 
‘« The Pleasants,” which they found in a state of positive heathenism ; 
‘ but in the course of a very few years they produced a total change, and 
‘in that particular locality, which was clearly marked out into streets, 
‘there was not to be found a child that had not been sent to school, nor 
‘asingle person that was not under constant and kindly visitation. 
“TI confess I am hopeless, humanly speaking, of reaching the population 
‘of London, except by means of this kind—by mapping out the more 
‘ destitute districts, and apportioning them amongst our various churches 
‘with other evangelical bodies, who will undertake to visit them. This 
“ought not to be a work of any large organization; but we want indi- 
‘vidual churches to say, We will undertake, God helping us, to work 
‘in this particular spot, another church accepting a similar work in a 
‘neighbouring district, and so covering the whole of London. We owe 
‘ this, as Christian people, to the country in which we live.’ 
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romise as sure, as ever. Results are not in our hands, but God 

as not left us without proofs of His willingness to work with 
His Church. ‘His arm is not shortened that it cannot save.’ 
The whole history of missionary enterprise is an encouragement 
—an incentive to seek a renewal of that ardent faith which can 
remove mountains. But to child-like confidence in His over- 
ruling providence and almighty power, His people are enjoined 
to add the consecration of all their capacities and gifts and 
opportunities to His service, for their own sakes as well as for 
the extension of His kingdom. In this mighty and glorious 
enterprise, the Church of Christ, even in this overgrown capital, 
where dissipation, depravity, and vice hold carnival,—and, more 
than all, sheer religious indifference pervades society,—there are 
not wanting signs of a religious revolution if only that Church 
were true to her Divine mission. Miracles, so to speak, have 
been wrought to strengthen and confirm our faith. Even the 
means are not so inadequate if they were all employed, inspired 
by the wisdom which is from above, and baptized by the Spirit 
of God. If, indeed, we are to depend soiely on the agency of 
the preached word from the lips of the ministers of Christ, there 
is only too much ground for despondency. It is not that they 
are unfaithful, or wanting in holy zeal, or lacking in eloquent 
appeals, or sparing of devotion to the cause of their Master. 
But that unaided they cannot achieve the mighty task of con- 
verting London, is manifest from the statistics already referred 
to. Humanly speaking, the task is impossible. Every one 
knows that the clergy, not of one but of all denominations, are 
for the most part taxed beyond their strength, not because their 
own proper obligations are too onerous, but because so many of 
the duties of their churches are delegated to them. A priest- 
hood, whether of the exclusive stamp of Anglicanism, or of 
the milder type the tradition of which still lingers in Non- 
conformist churches, cannot evangelize London. And it is 
because the Church of England, in theory, is a clerical corpo- 
ration, and not a New Testament Church, that it cannot, and 
does not, take its proper share in this great work. The requisite 
expansive force is wanting, excepting in so far as her members 
abnegate that theory, and become members of the invisible 
Church of Christ. And, thank God! that silent process of 
disintegration is going on rapidly, and democratic Christianity— 
we use the term in its natural sense—is working with power in 
the bosom of the Establishment, and bringing no small portion of 
its nominal members into growing affinity with Christians out- 
side its pale. There is no need to be startled at the terms we 
use in reference to the Church of England as a State Church. 
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Apropos of Ragged School work, Lord Shaftesbury said, in the 
speech from which we have before quoted:—‘There must be 
‘more than an ordinary sense of duty: there must be affection ; 
‘there must be love; there must be a burning desire to save 
‘the souls of these poor children; there must, in fact, be an 
‘ ungovernable impulse to go among them and bring them out 
‘of vice, and train them in the ways of truth and holiness; 
‘and this cannot be done by the established principle: it must 
‘be done by the voluntary principle, and the voluntary principle 
‘alone.’ Apply this description to ail religious institutions, 
and it may be taken as a negative mode of saying what we have 
expressed in the positive sense. The greater includes the less, 
We believe in the thorough soundness of his lordship’s principle, 
applied not partially, but as a whole. That instrumentality— 
viz., pure voluntaryism—which the noble Earl so vividly de- 
scribes as alone adapted for the success of Ragged Schools, we, 
logically carrying out his principle, regard as alone adequate to 
evangelize England and the weld, 

But the wondrous growth of the Free Churches of England 
from the beginning of the present century down to the pre- 
sent day,—all the more astonishing when we consider their 
comparatively meagre resources, and the gigantic obstacles in 
their path,—is it not a sign that to them more particularly is 
committed the grand enterprise of Christianizing England; that 
the principle which more or less underlies them all is the only 
principle able to compass the task? And that principle is 
voluntary co-operation in fulfilling the Divine mission: that all 
Christians are in a sense ministers of Christ, and all bound, in 
their measure, and according to their individual opportunities, 
to promote the extension of His kingdom. 

We should not thus have dwelt upon an obvious truism— 
accepted as such, in theory at least, by Evangelical churches— 
but for its bearing upon the subject before us—the religious 
condition of London. Let theory become practice—let every 
member of the Church of Christ in the metropolis act up to his 
admitted responsibilities, and a blessed religious revolution in 
London does not look so impossible an event. Instgad of a few 
hundreds of ministers, filling, as is now the case, their own spheres, 
there might be besides many thousands of lay Christians engaged 
in the glorious enterprise. The Protestant Dissenting places of 
worship in London provide accommodation for 357,976 persons. 
Supposing that the whole of the churches connected with them 
have no more than an aggregate of 50,000 communicants, is 
not that—making every necessary deduction—a mighty influ- 
ence to bring to bear upon the spiritual destitution of the 
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metropolis? What proportion of this available resource is used, 
in any shape, for that object? Doubtless many more laymen 
are engaged in some kind of religious work than in 1851. But 
to take only the illustration already used, which will suffice for 
the purpose, is it not a matter of sorrowful complaint that the 
number of voluntary teachers in our metropolitan Ragged 
Schools is annually falling off? Do not pastors still bewail, 
more or less generally, the apathy of their flocks, in respect to 
active Christian work ? 

Christians, as it seems to us, are bound, in view both of the 
emergency of the case and of the example and teachings of 
their Master, to take the highest estimate of their responsibilities 
and capabilities. What is the ideal of a Christian church? Is 
it not that of a religious community presided over by a minister, 
who proclaims to them the whole counsel of God, and exercises 
his directing and controlling influence in all spiritual things, 
and of members who, while not neglecting to edify each other, 
take their proper and individual share, in due subordination 
and with mutual co-operation, in the operations of that church 
upon the world without? From how many pulpits are the 
urgent claims of the godless neighbourhood statedly and prac- 
tically set forth? How many of our churches thus take counsel 
among themselves in order to discover and put in action every 
feasible means for utilizing to the utmost their individual and 
collective power and resources with a view to the evangelization 
of their fellow-men? Would not such a course help to revive 
the somewhat flagging interest in church meetings? If some 
churches approximate to the ideal we have sketched, why not 
all? Why are not the exceptions in this work of aggressive 
Christianity the rule? Or, to take another test, how is it that 
the noble spirit of consecration of self and substance to the 
cause of religion, as exemplified by a Morley, a Peto, a Lycett, 
and a Moore, is so unique in relation to wealthy Christians ? or 
that the self-sacrificing zeal of less conspicuous servants of 
Christ is so uncommon as to be matter for wonderment ? 

It can hardly be now said that the sphere for the active ener- 
gies of the laity in evangelistic work is neither definite nor 
wide enough. It would, indeed, almost seem as though the 
Head of the Church had, in His providence, provided of late years 
conspicuous, though still isolated, illustrations of the influence 
pious laymen can wield for spiritual objects, and the countless 
channels through which it can be made with signal success to 
operate, in order that there might be no excuse for inaction 
amongst His disciples. We may, at least, extract this lesson from 
the review of what has been done. We may venture to believe 
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that the same power multiplied a hundredfold, as it might be, 
working in endless forms, according to varying circumstances, 
would yield a hundredfold result in the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ. Given this full development of the gifts, resources, 
and opportunities enjoyed by our Christian churches, and pre- 
eminently available by those which are democratic in theory, 
free in their organization, exempt from State interference, and 
able to adapt ‘themselves to any emergency, and Christianity 
might achieve conquests in England beyond all former expe- 
rience, and outrunning all ordinary expectation. The apparatus 
does exist, and needs but the Spirit of God to animate and direct 
it that it may perform the mighty task. ‘The harvest truly is 
‘plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the 
‘Lord of the harvest that He may send forth more labourers 
‘into His harvest.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to point out some of the conclu- 
sions suggested by the statistics of religious worship in the 
metropolis. We have indigated the appalling and increasing 
spiritual destitution of London, so far as the means of public 
worship may be accepted as a criterion. We have shewn that 
the wonderful progress of the Free Churches of England during 
the last half century is illustrated anew by the growth of free 
religious agencies in the metropolis during the last fourteen 
years. We have given expression to our conviction, arising 
out of the logic of facts, that the Established Church, so far as 
it is true to its own theory—-and the distinction is important— 
is not taking its adequate share in the evangelization of the 
metropolis. Some few of the many forms in which religious 
zeal in London has found adequate expression have been 
indicated, as showing the great extent to which lay agency 
may be employed to supplement the proper work of the 
ministry. And we have striven to strengthen the impression 
that, elevated as is the ideal of Christian self-consecration, 
and vast and sublime as is the mission which the great Head 
of the Church has committed to His followers, there is, on 
a review of all the circumstances of the case, less ground 
for despondency than for encouragement and perseverance. If 
the subject with which we have endeavoured so inadequately 
to deal should be discussed with more urgency, earnestness, and 
prayerfulness than heretofore by the Free Churches of London 
and elsewhere, we shall have reason to rejoice in our presump- 
tion in attempting to handle so great a theme, and less cause for 
concern at our inability adequately to grasp it. 
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Art. VII.—Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion. By Joun Catviy. 
Printed for the Calvin Translation Society, Edinburgh. 


THERE are few things which have been more keenly debated 
than the value of what has been called ‘Systematic Theology,’ 
Yet one thing is certain: that there is scarcely any study on 
which so much thought and learning, time and toil, have been 
expended. If all the ponderous tomes, in which theologians 
have endeavoured to arrange in methodical form and logical de- 
pendence the dogmas of their several systems, were built into a 
pyramid,—with such solid slabs as the ‘Summa Theologic’ of the 
recoubted Thomas Aquinas for the base, and the last attenuated 
epitomes of Rationalist ‘ Dogmatik’ for the apex,—we should stand 
aghast at the prodigious pile. It would be a formidable-looking 
fabric if only a single copy of each work contributed to it; but if 
all the copies of all the editions were incorporated into it, the 
pyramid of Cheops itself would dwindle beside that enormous 
structure of paper rubble and dead men’s brains. 

And perhaps not a few would say that, as it would rival any 
of the pyramids in magnitude, so none of these last could be of 
less practical value ; their interior inscribed with hieroglyphics 
more hopelessly dark, or filled with more exquisite specimens of 
mummy. Be this as it may, such enormous expendi‘ure of in- 
genuity and patient persevering toil proves at least the strong 
attraction which the subject must have had for the minds of men. 
Nor, even if such prodigality of thought and labour were (so far 
as we could see) thrown away, would it be possible to gaze on so 
many thousands of cubical feet of printed thought, and remember 
how each sentence which enters into it must have been slowly 
elaborated, and set in its place with toilsome effort, without 
feelings akin to those with which we look on some huge coral 
reef—the enormous solid structure of the tiny architects whose 
ephemeral life and feeble powers seem so out of all proportion 
to the magnitude of their Cyclopean works. 

But there is also another thought which suggests itself as we 
gaze in fancy on this pyramid of books. Whence came they? 
What evoked them all? What led such a multitude of men to 
spend laborious days and nights in this manufacture of ‘ sys- 
tematic’ or ‘dogmatic’ theologies? It is strange, yet true, 
that though the writers have too often well-nigh forgotten the 
avowed source of their own lifelong toils, and the limits of 
speculation which it should have imposed upon them, the germ 
of all this prodigious activity was one little book, not a tenth 
of the size of many of those gigantic tomes to which it thus 
gave birth ;—that is, the Bible. 
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‘ How is this?’ one is ready to ask. Surely, if there were no 
other evidence that the Bible cannot rank with any other book, 
and that it is vain for men to try to reduce it to that level, this 
alone would be sufficient proof of it. Either that book is alto- 
gether unlike other books, and exerts a spell which no other 
book can, or mankind must surely be mad ! 

Perhaps it may be said by some—even by some of those who 
take the former of these alternatives—that though this prodigious 
number of books were all evoked by the Bible, yet most of them 
make such preposterous additions’ to it, or wander into such de- 
viations from it that, if they could be got together in one heap, 
the best thing to be done would be to invite a second Caliph 
Omar to make combustion of this theological Alexandrian,— 
simply applying his one concise critical canon in favour of the 
Bible instead of the Koran: ‘Either these books contain what 
‘isin the Bible, from which they are professedly drawn, or they 
‘do not : if they do, they are needless; if they do not, they are 
‘ pernicious.’ 

Few, however, would be prepared to go this length. And for 
ourselves, so far from sympathising with the indiscriminate 
outcry often made against systematic theology, we believe that 
whether it be useful or pernicious must depend entirely on the 
definition given of it, the limits assigned to it, and the principles 
on which it is prosecuted. To all who admit the Bible to de, or 
even (according to the distinction of a modern school) only to 
contain, a Divine revelation, we do not think it difficult to show 
that a legitimate systematic theology (in spite of much modern 
clamour against it) is a most legitimate branch of inductive 
science, and of the highest value not only to every Christian 
minister, but to every private Christian in proportion as he may 
have leisure or means to study it. 

With one class, indeed, of modern objectors, and whose 
clamours against systematic theology are loudest, it were vain 
to argue,—those, we mean, whose theory of the Bible makes any 
such study at once superfluous and impossible; whose excisions and 
rejections are such that there remains no more material for ‘ sys- 
tematic theology ;’ who reject summarily all the supernatural, 
whether miracle or prophecy ; who reject all the dogmas which 
discriminate Christianity from every other religion ; who (thus 
far only certain) leave in avowed, and indeed desired doubt the 
facts of apostolic history and the traits of apostolic doctrine. It 
is not wonderful that these should exclaim against systematic 
theology. Having reduced the Bible itself to a chaos, it is not 
surprising that they should deny that anything systematic can 
be evoked out of it. 
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But if those who acknowledge the Bible to be or to contain 
the revealed Word of God differ in their opinion of the value of 
this species of theology, if some depreciate it and others contend 
for its importance, this in all probability arises from their looking 
on the same thing under different aspects ;—on the ‘ golden and 
‘silver sides of the same shield,’ like the two knights in the 
fable. In one sense, we should contend as heartily as any, for 
the futility of all systematic theology ; and in another, and as 
we deem more just conception of it, we should be disposed to 
say it is not easy to exaggerate its value and importance, or 
to see what reason any man can have for quarrelling with it. 

Sometimes what has been vaguely called ‘ systematic theology’ 
has been supposed to aspire to the determination, at least probable 
determination, of many of those transcendental mysteries which 
at last inevitably encounter us in the field alike of philosophy 
and religion; and of religion, whether natural or revealed: 
mysteries involved in the very conceptions, all inadequate, to 
which theology introduces us. An Infinite Spirit ; His inscru- 
table essence and attributes ; His universal government, extending 
over all worlds—how can these but be transcendental subjects 
of speculation to creatures of such limited faculties as ourselves ? 
If then it be the supposed province of systematic theology to 
determine such questions as the modes of the Divine existence— 
the origin and permission of evil under the government, of such 
a Being,—the harmony between Divine prescience and human 
freedom, and numberless other mysteries (which, so far from 
puzzling theology alone, are equally puzzling to philosophy also, 
and have from the earliest times exercised man’s fruitless in- 
genuity), we must think systematic theology to be an impossible 
vanity. All that it is given to man—philosopher or theologian 
—to do in relation to most of such questions as the above, is 
modestly to conjecture ; and in relation to many of them, if we 
would be modest indeed, not even to dothat. Itis, we admit, no 
more possible to construct a satisfactory theology, than it has been 
found to construct a coherent philosophy, on these transcendental 
subjects ; into the presence of which, as already said, we are at 
last inevitably brought, in whatever direction we speculate,—in 
philosophy, whether physical or moral; in theology, whether 

natural or revealed. 

Again ; if, confining the province of theology to the volume of 
Revelation, it be pretended that it is the office and prerogative of 
‘ systematic theology’ to give the rationale of all the mysterious 
facts contained in it, or even fully to develop its transient 
glimpses, its partial segments of great truths into perfectly de- 
fined shapes and symmetrical forms, it were equally justice to 
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call ‘ systematic theology’ a vain and visionary science. In the 
volumes of Revelation and Nature we see (as in so many other 
respects, so here also) a close and instructive analogy. We are 
adequately assured of certain facts; but as to the theory of those 
facts, their relations to one another or their harmony with one 
another, we are often left to conjecture and dispute. Nay, many 
of the great mysteries in both volumes are of the very same 
nature and order, only presented under another aspect. The 
origin of evil, for example, lies in as deep shadow in the Bible 
as in the volume of Nature; the inscrutable character of God— 
the veil which shrouds the essence of the Infinite Intelligence— 
His modes of existence and operation—are just as impenetrable 
as are those modifications of the Divine Essence which Revelation 
obliquely discloses to us; while all the difficulties connected 
with the controversy (ancient as human speculation) respecting 
liberty and necessity find their counterpart in those which are 
implicated with the mysteries of grace and free will. ucts, 
some of them seemingly paradoxical, and the nexus, the harmony 
of which we vainly strive to explore, are made out legitimately 
in both departments; but their rationale singly, and their 
theoretic harmony one with another, lie beyond us. And no 
wonder ; for in both cases the truths revealed to us have their 
roots implicated with deeper and more general truths, with 
other and ‘ secret things that belong to God.’ We see but small 
segments of a vast plan. We are in the condition of the old 
astronomers, who thought the earth fixed in space and the 
heavens revolving round it. Viewing the planets from this false 
centre, they thought these orbs strangely erratic ; now swift, now 
slow ; now advancing, now stationary, now retrograde: but when 
once they adopted the true theory and viewed their motions from 
the true centre, the sun, it was seen that all these illusions 
vanished ; it was seen that the planets neither paused nor went 
back nor strayed from their path, but moved all in one direction 
and in their appointed orbits with that perfect regularity which 
justifies those beautiful metaphors which speak of the ‘ mystic 
dance ’ of heaven and the ‘ music of the spheres.’ 

Sometimes a truth seems, as it were, revealed only incident- 
ally, and because some knowledge of it could not but be involved, 
and therefore partially unveiled, as a condition of revealing some- 
thing else. This seems to be the case with the fact of some 
threefold distinction in the Divine Essence, to which we give the 
inadequate name of the ‘Trinity,’ and perhaps with other facts 
connected with the Divine attributes and operations, of which 
we catch only glimpses in the process of revealing to us the 
designs and method of God’s love to us. The clouds which 
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otherwise worthily conceal those arcana which it is the glory of 
God to conceal, are partially lifted aside in making us acquainted 
with those blessed truths ‘which belong to us and to our chil- 
dren ;’ else they had been still concealed. Sometimes, again, a 
fact is revealed, merely as such, while the mode is utterly im- 
penetrable ; as, for example, the fact of the resurrection. We 
might easily multiply illustrations, but itis needless. In a word, 
the attempt to give complete logical development and logical 
symmetry to the facts of Revelation, would be to trace a vast 
edifice, of which only certain detached parts were open to our 
inspection ; or to lay down a perfect chart of a country, when the 
fountains of its rivers lie remote in untracked deserts, and the 
summits of the mountains are enveloped in perpetual cloud. 

If, therefore, by systematic theology be meant a theology 
which attempts such impossible achievements, we may well admit 
that it can exist only in name. 

It must be also conceded that, as theology has been too often 
prosecuted by those who have compiled what are called ‘systems,’ 
from the days of the Fathers and the Schoolmen down to our 
own, there af been but too much reason for the reproaches 
that have been cast upon it. The presumption and the curiosity, 
the pride and impatience of the human intellect, in all parts 
of the Church and in every age, have too often beguiled theo- 
logians (but not theologians alone, philosophers just as much) 
to speculate in realms inaccessible to our approach; to guess 
where we cannot know; to show the reason of ultimate facts 
instead of humbly acquiescing in them; to essay the demon- 
stration of the undemonstrable, and the solution of the insoluble. 
Nothing, indeed, but innocent intention on the part of the 
authors can protect, from the charge of blasphemy and impiety, 
a thousand dissertations, which offercrude and foolish explications 
of the most tremendous problems. It is impossible to read many 
of the audacious speculations in which men have indulged re- 
specting the Divine Essence, its modes of existence and operation, 
the relations of the Persons of the Godhead, the constitution of 
Christ’s Person, the Divine decrees, and other equally impene- 
trable themes, without shuddering as if one saw a Jew prying 
into the ark, or lifting the veil of the ‘ holy of holies,’ to gaze 
with presumptuous eyes on the light of the Shekinah. Their 
authors have the excuse which may be extended to many of the 
writers of the old ‘dramatic mysteries,’ that they did not intend 
to burlesque sacred subjects. But that is all the apology that 
charity can make for them. 

It is in the Schoolmen that we find such questions in the 
greatest excess, as they also adventured into all sorts of dis- 
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cussions on other subjects not less intractable, though less 
presumptuous. With their licence, indeed, of assuming their 
principles, metaphysical and physical, from which they then 
deduced their logical conclusions, what could withstand their 
powers of analysis? What could escape the subtlety of those 
‘seraphic,’ ‘angelical,’ and ‘irrefragable doctors?’ ‘They were 
equally at home, whether they chose to expatiate on the constitu: 
tion of the celestial hierarchies or the nature of the beatific vision, 
or the relation of a pure spirit to local extension ; or contented 
themselves with the humbler achievement of laboriously proving 
(as one of them did) ‘ That things possible and things impossible 
‘are not the same ;’ or, as one of their satirists represents them, 
discussing ‘how many angels can stand on the point of a needle ;’* 
or the subtle question, ‘ Whether, besides the real being of actual 
‘being, there be any other being necessary to cause a thing 
‘tobe?’ There is no question whatever, which by their method 
would seem beyond determination—unless, indeed, it had been 


* This is simply a ludicrous form of, not one, but several subtle 
questions (substantially the same) which Aquinas discusses, in all 
sober seriousness, in that enormously voluminous ‘ Angelography’— 
extending through forty or fifty huge and closely printed folio pages, 
into which his fertile logic is enabled to expand the few brief hints 
dropped in Scripture as to the nature, powers, and functions of angelic 
beings. In several distinct and elaborate demonstrations does his inyin- 
cible dialectic deal, not only with the question, as to whether more angels 
than one can occupy the same point of space, but with the equally 
subtle question, whether an angel can be present in two or more places. 
But perhaps the most amusing of all his discussions of this nature, are 
those in which he deals with the subject of ‘ guardian angels.’ Among 
other points, he undertakes to dispute as to whether the laborious official 
of the skies has his charge committed to him from birth, or only from 
baptism; and, if previous to baptism, whether the arduous duty 
begins while the infant is yet in the womb of his mother! On the 
whole, he seems inclined to decide, in the last case (and no doubt there 
is economy in it), that there is not a separate guardian for mother and 
child, but that one tutelary angel may well do for both.—We would not, 
by these remarks on the vagaries of the scholastic theologians, be sup- 
posed to detract from the high intellectual qualities, profound knowledge, 
and astonishing deductive powers of many of these Titans of the Middle 
Ages. The gigantic shades of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
Anselm cannot pass before the imagination without inspiring a feeling 
of veneration. But the question here is not as to their genius, erudition, 
or industry, about which there is no dispute, but about the application 
of all these. We should be very- sorry indeed to say of these men, as 
Pym said of Strafford, ‘That God had given them great talents, of which 
‘the Devil had given the application.’ But it may be safely said, that 
nature had given them vast resources, which a chimerical ambition and 
afrivolous subtlety too often perverted to worse than no purpose. In 
such cases, the greater the powers, the worse ; for, as Bacon says, ‘The 
‘ swifter the runner, the further he will go wrong, if he sets out in the 
‘ wrong direction.’ 
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this: ‘ How came such foolish dreams as they often indulged in, 
to enter human heads except when on their pillows ?’” 

But though such discussions were most abundant in the scho- 
lastic theologians, their example was an evil legacy to after-times; 
and long after the Bible had been drawn out of ‘the dusty corners’ 
(as Milton has it) ‘to which profane falsehood’ had consigned 
it, the same habit of presumptuous speculation to a great extent 
continued, and infested multitudes of the tomes of systematic 
theology, of Protestant no less than Catholic divines. A great 
part, in truth, of the labour of succeeding theologians has been 
to cart away these oppressive loads of misapplied subtlety and 
learning—if we ought not rather to say of folly and ignorance; 
to shuffle off the ‘ mortal coil’ in which they had swathed and all 
but suffocated God’s truth. The recovery of a genuine Biblical 
theology has been like the exhumation of some beautiful antique 
statue from the sand which had long buried it; or the un- 
covering of some piece of exquisite tesselation from the accu- 
mulated rubbish of ages.—When we find, for example, a Pro- 
testant divine like Witsius, so devout, so childlike, so calm, so 
learned, determining (because he would give system to his work 
on the ‘ Covenants’) that the ‘ sacraments, even to Jesus Christ, 
‘as a man, were seals of the Covenant, and augmented His confi- 
‘dence in the Father’s promises,’ instead of resting content with 
our Saviour’s simple declaration at His baptism, that by sweet 
submission in this and in all things it became Him to give usa 
‘ perfect pattern,’ and to ‘fulfil all righteousness ;? when we find 
the same theologian deciding against certain other divines, equal 
in learned extravagance, that the mystery of the Trinity was cer- 
tainly known to Adam in the state of innocence; and deciding, 
with scarcely a doubt, that the world was created at the period of 
the autumnal equinox,—a proposition which it is really impossi- 
ble even for an Irishman to comprehend ;—when we see such a 
man thus dealing with points which it is impossible for man to deal 
with at all, or whith, if he could deal with them, are, like this 
last, too frivolous to be dealt with,—we may easily conceive what 
would be done by men of less ability, learning, and modesty. 
Nor is it, in truth, easy, except we have some familiarity with 
theological literature, to believe to how great an extent a more 
correct theology has consisted in un/earning,—an art no less diffi- 
cult, as human nature is constituted, than that of learning; or 
how much, after reading many a prodigious tome of ancient 
theology, it should be our first business to—forget. 4. 

Nevertheless, we have no scruple in saying, that there is 
ample place for a theology worthy of being called ‘ systematic,’ 
the claims of which, it may be feared, in these latter days, and 
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in part as a natural reaction against the presumption and frivo- 
lity of the older systems, have been too much neglected. It is 
a theology called ‘systemutic,’ not because it can often demon- 
strate @ priori the truth of its articles, nor reduce them to one 
perfect and symmetrical logical system, nor exactly trace their 
implications with one another and with other truths, of which 
the source is hidden from us; but because it is ‘ systematic’ in 
the sense in which ‘astronomy’ or ‘chemistry’ or ‘ geology,’ 
or any other of the sciences of ‘induction,’ are so, to all which 
the same objections apply ;—that is, as astronomy or chemistry 
isa systematized view of certain classes of facts in the external 
world, whether a perfect rationale of these facts can be given or not 
(generally it cannot), so, systematic theology is a systematized 
view of the facts respecting God and our relations to Him; and a 
systematic Christian theology is such a view, obtained by induc- 
tion, of the substantial contents of Revelation. Chemistry, like 
theology, does not prove its principles @ priori; and, like theology, 
it finds no lack of inexplicable mysteries when it proceeds to con- 
sider the ultimate facts it discovers, in relation to the unknown 
properties of matter with which they stand connected : its most 
searching analysis still leaves it in utter darkness with respect 
to the molecular structure of matter, and in little less as regards 
the rationale of the facts of chemical affinities. Still, it is a 
systematic exhibition of certain classes of phenomena, and of 
unspeakable value as far as it goes; and it is much the same 
with theology. 

There is a strict analogy, relatively to us, between the forms 
in which God presents us with the products of His wisdom and 
goodness, whether in the volume of Nature or of Revelation ; as 
also in the conditions under which, in either case, He teaches us, 
His feeble creatures—for our own improvement—slowly to spell 
out and piece together the alphabet of that highly complex 
language in which His ‘manifold wisdom’ speaks to us. The 
immediate end of all His works and of His word is practical ; 
and therefore the phenomena co-exist in all sorts of intricate 
combination. Science may be made out of them, but they were 
not primarily made for science. Thus, in the external world, 
the obvious practical ends answered by it required that the 
phenomena which form the many sciences of human analysis, 
and which must be submitted piecemeal to man’s microscopic 
eye, should exist inextricably intermingled and in the closest 
juxtaposition. If the phenomena of astronomy, of botany, of 
chemistry, of geology, and so on, existed apart,—if, indeed, we 
could imagine such a thing,—the life, the order, the beauty of 
the universe would be at an end; it would be turned into a 
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museum, and we ourselves, if we existed at all there, could only 
exist in our edements, enclosed in boxes and bottles, exhibiting 
the lamentable trophies of analysis; or if we existed entire, 
could exist only as fossil remains,—the specimens, and not the 
spectators, in that scientific chaos. Nevertheless, it is necessary, 
from the limited nature of man’s intellect, if he is to have the 
benefit of science at all, to take the separate classes of these 
phenomena, as if they existed apart, and observe, insulate, and 
systematize them into the sciences. 

It is even so with the Bible: the complexity and the infi- 
nitely varied and intermingled character of its contents are 
worthy of the complicated and diverse purposes for which it was 
constructed by Him who intended it to be, not siaply a perspi- 
cuous, logical abstract of the great truths which constitute its 
essential value as a revelation to guilty man, but an exhibition 
of those truths in forms in every way adapted to minister to 
the spiritual wants and aspirations of universal humanity ; the 
Book of all time and of ‘every land ;’ which was to be adapted 
to all the faculties of human nature and all the intellectual and 
moral varieties in individual men; capable of arresting, not the 
intellect alone, but the memory, the imagination, the affections, 
and the heart ; which was to contain spiritual aliment for the 
wisest and the weakest among us,—wisdom here so profound 
that the deepest intellects cannot exhaust it; there, so easy that 
the child cannot miss it; aphorisms which may well employ the 
meditative powers of a Bacon or a Pascal, and poetry which 
could kindle the fancy of a Milton; parables which even 
Bunyan’s allegories cannot equal; and narratives forming such 
a picture of human life that the learned and the ignorant, 
the rude and polished, age and childhood, the happy and 
the sorrowful, may hang over them with equal delight, as 
they see reflected in that mirror the image of their own 
various nature, and the methods of Divine Providence in 
dealing with it ;—narratives so diversified that hardly a human 
being can be placed in circumstances to which he cannot find 
a parallel in that storehouse of touching and most instructive 
examples. It was to be a Book which should exhibit the 
most various truths in the most various forms—‘line upon 
‘line, and precept upon precept,’ so as both to be its own best 
commentary, and bid defiance to any essential tampering and 
corruption :—it was to be a Book which, over and above all this, 
should contain within itself—in its very structure—in its unde- 
signed harmonies of part with part, and in remote coincidences 
with the history of that world with which its own is implicated, 
some of the very chief proofs of its own superhuman origin ; and, 
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lastly, which was to be composed in such a style (everywhere 
generically the same, while yet bearing the specific imprint of 
the different minds that were employed upon it) as to adapt itself 
with flexible ease to every dialect of man, and justify the saying 
that, ‘while mortals have many languages, the immortals have 


but one.’ 


No wonder that the Bible, if answering all this variety of 
ends, should, like the outward universe, be exceedingly complex 
in its structure and various in its contents; and that these last, 
like those of the material world, should exist in seeming glorious 
confusion. But it is confusion like that of Eden, where was every 
tree that was good for food, or that could minister to beauty and 
delight ; not planted, we may be sure, with the stiff formality of 
a little Dutch garden, but as described in the glorious words of 
him who sang it as if he had seen it :— 


‘Flowers worthy of Paradise—which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide hours.’ 


Nevertheless, as it is absolutely necessary and infinitely useful 
to man to consider the classes of external phenomena as if they 
existed apart, and systematize them into his sciences, so it is 
necessary and useful to the theologian to perform the same task 
in relation to the Seriptures; to analyse for himself its pre- 
cise logical contents, modestly to trace their relations and 
coherence wherever and so far as he can, and to co-ordinate 
them with one another in their mutual relations ; in a word, to 
elicit a system or fabric of truth from the analysis of the entire 
contents of Revelation. It is useful, indeed, to all men, in some 
tolerable measure, to have done this; but it is essential, we 
hesitate not to say, to him whose lifelong task it is, to be the 
interpreter and expositor of the Word of God to his fellow-men. 
By this means only will he form a just idea of the proportionate 


‘importance of the various elements of Divine truth, and be able 


to preach it to his flock according to the ‘ analogy of the faith ;’ 
to know the ratio, as regards frequency and prominence of exhi- 
bition, in which he is to insist on different topics—a point of 
unspeakable importance; for we are never to forget that since 
one truth is the complement of another, and the limitation of it, 
it is possible to teach truth itself with all the results of error ;— 
possible to make men Antinomians by preaching only the 


_ unadulterated truth that ‘all salvation is of grace,’ and to make 
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men Pharisees by preaching only the antagonistic truth that 
‘faith without works is dead.’ 

Again ; in this way, and in this only, will the preacher be 
preserved from that very frequent and pernicious source of error 
which is found in a strained interpretation of some two or 
three texts, without considering in what way all other passages 
bearing on the same subject throw light upon them and limit 
them. And it was for this reason, as well as for others, that we 
said, a little while ago, that in our judgment the reaction against 
systematic theology, as a science of induction, has been mis- 
chievous. Complete abandonment of mind to exegesis alone 
has, we have no doubt, led to many transient errors and para- 
doxes, and to many a transient heresy too, which a wider com- 
parison of the contents of Scripture would effectually have ob- 
viated. We would not be misunderstood. We hold as firmly 
as any can, that the genuine method of attaining a just Bib- 
lical theology is by exegesis—by the aid of the grammar and 
lexicon ; by answering the question, ‘What is the meaning of 
‘this or that text ?’ interpreted not by our preconceived notions 
of the rational or the probable, but by the entire laws and usages 
of the language*in which the words are written; and, for that 
reason, we have always thought that exegesis, though it holds of 
both, yet holds more nearly of philology than theology. 

But when exegesis has done its proper work on the elements 
of theology, it is still necessary, if we would see how they are 
related and co-ordinated,—how they limit and illustrate one 
another,—that we should take these separate ‘ polished stones,’ 
and see what fabric it is they compose ; in other words, make an 
induction of the most important truths, and as viewed in their 
mutual relations and subordination, out of the contents of 
Scripture. If we would have a clear notion of the sum of the 
results, or the relations of one truth to another, this is necessary. 
Now the two processes are very distinct, though the one is the 
complement of the other, and they are both constantly exhibited 
in the treatment of secular literature. For example, after 
exegesis has done its utmost for every sentence in every dialogue 
of Plato, there would still remain the question, which has tasked 
the utmost energies of many a great thinker, ‘ What is the entire 
‘ system of philosophy which the diversified writings of the Greek 
‘ philosopher were intended to propound ?’ And, in relation to 
this object, many an accomplished grammarian has proved but a 
sorry commentator. 

Without this patient induction, the man of a few texts is apt 
to be in the same position as the man who is prejudiced in his 
exegesis by the preconceptions of a narrow system of theology. 
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Extremes meet ; and both these men, in different ways, though 
for a similar reason,—namely, the want of a comprehensive in- 
duction from Scripture,—commit the same error, /. e. they hastily 
look about for reasons which shall support a preconceived and 
partial hypothesis ; and if texts look another way, every sort of 
adroit artifice or open violence of criticism—coaxing and the 
thumbscrew by turns—is exercised upon them, to break their 
refractory spirit, or bend them to compliance. But it is only as 
the key turns in all the wards of the lock that we know it fits ; 
and, in like manner, when the results of interpretation fairly 
quadrate with every Scripture statement on the same subject, 
then, and then alone, may we be perfectly satisfied with them. 
It would be impossible, within the limits of this article, to 
enumerate, even in schedule, the doctrines which, in our judg- 
ment, constitute a system of genuine Biblical theology. But 
we firmly believe—and the most cursory inspection of very 
diverse ‘systems’ of theology confirms the fact—that where the 
Scriptures are received in their integrity, where a considerable 
portion of them is not sponged out by a preliminary process of 
criticism, there is little difficulty in determining what are the 
cardinal articles of such a theology. These stand out, clear 
and luminous, from a fair induction of passages, whatever diffi- 
culty and obscurity may attend less important articles; and 
_ nothing avails to dim them but the breaking of the lamp in 
which they shine. We firmly believe in the proposition, that 
points are revealed in Scripture with a clearness proportioned to 
their importance, and that the most momentous can hardly be 
missed. And accordingly, in direct refutation of a recent dia- 
‘tribe, the object of which was to show that the interpretation of 
Scripture has been hitherto hopelessly discordant and contra- 
dictory,—that the best thing to do is to forget the past, burn all 
systems and commentaries, and begin de novo, —we find that, in 
the great majority of cases, the attempts to disengage, by fair 
induction, the contents of Scripture, exhibit approximate agree- 
ment in by far the most momentous articles. The great majority 
of systems, however they may differ in minor points, and however 
they may differ even in the complete theory of those in which they 
agree,—however defective they may seem in the eyes of some, and 
however encumbered with unauthorized additions in the eyes of 
others,—incontrovertibly maintain the great central facts (as we 
deem them) that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
‘Himself;’ that in Him we have the brightest mirror of the 
Divine perfections—the reflection of the Divine glory full-orbed, 
—but especially of those moral perfections about which the oracle 
of Nature is either ominously silent, or speaks only in whispers 
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and faltering accents ; or which are made known but doubtfully 
in the chequered light and shade of a world where the justice 
and mercy of God seem contending for the mastery, and often 
at variance both with themselves and with one another; that 
He came to dispel those shades, and to make known to us the 
Father in revelations ‘full of grace and trath;’ and not only 
so, but (and above all) to exhibit these contending attributes in 
their fullest energy, as well as their brightest lustre; to con- 
ciliate the claims of both by the voluntary oblation of Himself 
as ‘a sacrifice’ and ‘ propitiation’ for the ‘sins of the world,’ 
and make perfect justice and perfect mercy equally victorious ; 
and, lastly, that of the benefits of this stupendous intervention, 
all may accept who will,—the only requisites being that confiding 
faith and thankful love which are evinced, as faith and love 
naturally will be, by trusting His ‘ power to save,’ and grate- 
fully ‘keeping His commandments.’ These, together with the 
personality of the Divine Spirit and His gracious offices,—abso- 
lutely necessary for aiding ‘us in every good word and work,’ 
but freely offered to all who will accept them, and exerted in 
harmony with the laws of our moral nature, not in violation of 
them,—are, as we believe, the truths, that is facts, which make 
the Gospel that which it professes to mean and to be,—‘ glad 
tidings’ to a creature who is full of guilt and sin, and, there- 
fore, of fear and sorrow: truths which have ever arrested, and 
will ever arrest, the attention of guilty man in spite of the ten 
thousand prejudices, both of intellect and heart, which the 
Gospel encounters when it summons his acceptance of it; 
truths which, if they be retained in the New Testament, leave 
the essence of the Gospel still there luminous on its page, though 
subordinate truths may be mutilated or misunderstood; and 
which, if they be taken away, leave it a riddle-book of inco- 
herencies, in which language seems to be employed, not to 
convey thought, but to conceal it, and which must be systemati- 
cally mistranslated before it can be understood ! 

There are two views of Scripture, according to which an 
inductive Biblical theology is possible; a third (as intimated 
at the commencement of this article) in which it is incon- 
ceivable. The two first, with some minor differences, to which 
we shall refer presently, agree in accepting the Bible, the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, not only as con- 
taining a revelation somewhere and in some shape or other, 
of which different drafts, infinitely varied indeed, may be and 
have been given by the boasted ‘ verifying faculty,’—for, alas ! 
what this man’s verifying faculty verifies, that man’s falsifies ; 
—not only a revelation, hidden there about as hopelessly as ‘a 
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needle in a bundle of hay,’ but the one revelation which is 
to be gathered by diligent effort from a conscientious study 
of it as a whole, and as substantially, throughout, the word of 
God ;—having, of course, its more important and /ess important 
parts, its comparatively trivial and its inestimably significant 
facts; but all of use as connected either with its structure, 
its evidence, its history, or its doctrine, and profitable for 
‘instruction and for correction’ in some way or other; to be 
interpreted, therefore, when we have its undoubted text, with 
conscientious diligence, allowing each thing its due weight. 
In this light it is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
this induction, for it is but the true extrication and methodical 
arrangement of the great truths which make up the ‘ whole 
counsel of God,’ in the order of their importance and as inter- 
connected and inter-dependent. 

We have used the word ‘substantially’ above, because we do 
not intend to imply that every iofa of the Bible, as we have 
it, is infallibly true. Even supposing it was originally so, 
it is not so now. God has given us no guarantee, that we ever 
heard of, that He would work a stupendous miracle, or rather 
an illimitable series of daily miracles through all ages, to 
secure the Bible from any of the ordinary sources of corruption 
which inevitably attend the transmission of ancient writings. 
And the huge accumulation of various readings, and manifest 
corruptions of small portions, show distinctly that He never 
designed to work any such miracles. Whatever causes, there- 
fore, may have operated to obscure the text or corrupt some 
passages in Plato or Livy, we must expect to find casting similar 
shadows on the Bible; and so we find it. Of any such portions 
we are called upon, as in other cases, by an enlightened and patient 
criticism, to endeavour to recover the true text: though pro- 
bably in some of them we never shall recover it. But, then, 
all literary history shows that that does not interfere with the 
just application of the words ‘substantially true’ as applied to 
the entire Word of God. We know that such corruptions and 
errors are always within very moderate limits; and that no man 
supposes he has not the ‘substantial’ text of Livy or Tacitus 
on account of any such errors and corruptions. 

There is also another theory, which though we do not think 
it the most probable, nor free from liabilities to abuse, we 
acknowledge to be capable of being held with the entire 
reception of everything that can be considered ‘substantial’ 
in the contents of Scripture, viz., that God may have permitted 
even the Apostles to fail into minute errors, of no real import- 
ance, in their statements of fact. We do not advocate the 
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theory, indeed; but we admit a man may hold it, and yet 
receive everything that is essential to Christian faith. To 
many it may not seem @ priori incredible that God may have 
permitted even those who were the revealers of His will, in 
points not essentially connected with their message, to evince, 
since they were by nature fallible creatures, something less than 
infallibility : that He should allow the ‘treasure’ which was, at 
all events, to be contained in earthen vessels, to retain some tinct 
of the receptacle to which it was committed. If this were so, 
it would be (it is argued) only in analogy with the general fact 
that God does suffer some remaining imperfections to attach to 
all the forms of good. We hesitate, indeed, ourselves to endorgg 
such a theory, because we do not see sufficient proof of its truth, 
or sufficient necessity for embracing it, in preference to the pre- 
viously-mentioned and, as we deem, better hypothesis. As we 
see that the discrepancies charged on this theory are for the 
most part very trivial and insignificant, so we do not know 
(as already said) the absolute limits to which error may have 
crept into particular texts in the course of transmission and 
transcription ; and we do know that many of the alleged diffi- 
culties have been resolved, and many of the apparent con- 
tradictions reconciled, by more extended research. From that 
we gather confidence to believe that others will be resolved, 
if we have only patience to wait for further light, and we hold 
that it is our duty to wait with patience for it, without 
any absolute assertions on the subject. We think it more 
modest and reverential, not hastily to talk about the ‘ blunders’ 
of writers, respecting whom, all engaged in this controversy 
acknowledge that a Divine hand had been employed in 
moulding them to His will, at all events to an indefinite 
extent; many of whose expressions, too, seem to claim an 
immunity from error in their statements, and whose writings 
are visibly impressed by many characteristics which belong to 
no other books in the world. We see, as a matter of fact, that 
they have characteristics which, though in part human, are 
also mainly such as man—but especially such men as the 
egg restricts us to—never could have displayed. As we 
ook at any, even the best, writings of the Fathers,—at any, 
even the best of the Apocryphal gospels,—at any, even the 
best of the remains of the Jewish mind of that day, we see 
plainly that those who produced them were no more capable of 
constructing any one of the Four Gospels, still less all the four, 
than a savage could have built St. Paul’s. Nay, we see that 
the most powerful minds of that age never achieved anything 
to be compared with these wonderful documents. We sec also, 
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that while the New Testament abounds in characteristics which 
we cannot attribute to the mere mind of man in any age, 
far less to the human mind in that, and least of all to such 
minds as belonged to the Jews of the day, it has exercised an 
influence such as no other documents ever exercised, and 
triumphed over an amount of hostile criticism such as no other 
documents ever resisted. It does not seem to us, therefore, 
reverent, under such circumstances, nor in accordance with 
what the sacred writers seem to claim for themselves, to adopt 
such a solution as that of original ‘ blunders,’ except under such 
a logical necessity as we cannot yet find. But that it is possible 
to hold such a theory within limits which leave every important 
point in the Gospel revelation secure, we have no manner of 
doubt. If it were proved, for example, that the ‘old cloak ’ 
which St. Paul says he had left at Troas was really left at 
Miletum, and that his memory had tripped, or if by an inad- 
vertencte Stephen said ‘Sychar’ when he really meant another 
place, it is impossible to deny that, if the theory of the intru- 
sion of error into the original documents be confined to cases 
in which such discrepancies are found, the rejection of such 
passages could not make the smallest appreciable difference 
to the value of the New Testament; impossible to deny that 
if a man who held such a theory issued an expurgated edition 
of the volume, it would be to all intents and purposes the same 
as the Textus Receptus. But then it is essential that the theory 
should be applied honestly, and in exactly the same way as we 
apply the same principles to any other work. Now, what is 
our method in such cases? We reject that, and that alone, 
which we can demonstrate to be palpable contradictions; things 
which not only appear to be so, but which no hypothetical 
or imaginary conditions can reconcile. We thus eliminate 
small portions of nearly every historical work: but the sub- 
stantial facts, all that are of importance, may remain just what 
they were. But if such minute errors were made an excuse 
for rejecting the main facts of the history, the ‘substance’ of 
it, all criticism would cry out against it ; it would be felt to be 
extravagantly absurd. If, for example, it were pretended that 
the great events of English history were all problematical, 
because there are at each epoch and in every historian some 
minute discrepancies which no man can reconcile; if it were 
affirmed, because the story of Alfred’s visit to the camp of the 
Danes, and that of his ‘burnt cakes,’ were probably myths or 
mere fictions, that therefore it was doubtful whether he con- 
quered the Danes at all, or whether the great events of his reign 
may not be rejected as myths too,—every one would protest 
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against such scepticism. And similarly, if it were argued 
that because the story of Cromwell’s intended departure for the 
American colonies at so critical a period of his fortunes, or that 
of his being a profligate in youth, is perhaps fabulous, that 
therefore we cannot be sure that he ever became Protector, or 
achieved the other great things which are usually attributed 
to him, this would be felt by everybody to be an outrage on all 
historical criticism,—scepticism gone mad. But there is no 
danger of any work of ordinary history being so treated. It 
is only to the Scriptures, only to the historic portions of the 
Bible, that men apply any such curious canons of judgment : 
only here that minute errors (supposed, for argument’s sake, to 
be demonstrated) are adduced for the purpose of diffusing 
general suspicion over the whole! 

But if, not content with such a theory,—which, as we have 
admitted, may be and often is held within safe limits,—a man 
says, as is often said in our day, and by those who yet will have 
it that they are Christians, that their ‘ verifying faculty’ is at 
liberty to reject as much of the Bible as it pleases; to proclaim 
its history full of errors and fables, its miracles inventions or 
myths, its characteristic doctrines all illusions of fanaticism ; that 
Jesus Christ died indeed, like other mortals, but that He never 
wrought a miracle in His life, and never rose again from the 
grave,—then we admit that there is nothing left out of which a 
Biblical inductive theology, in the sense we have been treating 
of it, can be constructed. Rather, — man is left at liberty, 
not to interpret revelation, but in reality to construct it for 
himself; and how variously men construct it, the thousand 
perfectly arbitrary theories which Rationalism has given us at 
the present day sufficiently show. 

Yet it is sometimes urged, by those who thus nominally retain 
the Bible, though they reject everything in it that is charac- 
teristic, ‘ You mistake us, and misapply your arguments. The 
‘old controversy with Infidelity is dead and buried; the argu- 
‘ments once used against it are in vain urged against us. 
‘We are Christians,—we accept the Bible; we merely reject 
‘what our “verifying faculty” does not deem credible. Not 
‘Christians! Why, we only deny the supernatural—that mi- 
‘racles were ever wrought—that Jesus Christ, therefore, ever 
‘rose from the dead—that He died for the sins of men—that 
‘He ascended on high—that He will ever come to judgment. 
‘We deny only such incredible facts as these; and as to doc- 
‘trine, we deny only those mystical dogmas which Paul and 
‘John taught; doctrines which we do not deny they taught, but 
‘simply think they were doting when they taught them. But do 
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‘we deny the moral doctrines? do we not admit that “ we are to 
‘do to others as we would that others should do unto us,’”’—as we 
‘find also stated by heathen moralists? Not Christians! Do you 
‘take us for Infidels ?’ Surely a Christian, in any usual sense, 
might well reply te any one who argued thus:—‘ Why, my 
‘good friend, what are we to take you for, even on your own 
‘statement ? What e/se did any Infidel deny than just what you 
‘deny, and what Infidel ever received less? Did Voltaire himself 
‘reject anything except all the miraculous narratives, and all 
‘the mystical doctrines of the Bible? and did he not receive as 
‘many of its moral truths,—however little he might practise 
‘them,—as he found affirmed a/so by heathen moralists? You 
‘vehemently contend for the name of Christian, but surely he 
‘was more consistent in laying it aside.’ No wonder that those 
who plead that they believe the Bible, and yet thus tear it to 
tatters, and give all its most significant leaves to the winds, 
should declaim against all ‘systems of theology.’ 

In truth, their object is to equalize all drafts of religious 
dogmas, and to make it a matter of indifference whether men 
receive this or that. A spurious charity is to cover the multi- 
tude of theological errors, and leave it just the same whether men 
receive or reject even so cardinal a fact as the resurrection of 
Christ, of which St. Paul nevertheless says, that if it be not 
true, then is the Christian’s faith vain, and his own ‘ preaching 
‘also vain.’ 
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Tue result of a general election may be said to depend upon 
the efficiency of the money chest and a good party cry. But 
while the effect of lucre is purely local, that of a good party ery 
spreads itself like a talisman over every part of the field. The 
one carries a particular point ; the other advances the cause 
along the whole line of battle. Thus, while such places as 
Taunton and Chippenham were induced during the recent 
struggle to adopt each other’s cast-off loves, the general 
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result of the elections may be said to have hung upon the sym. 
pathy which the country manifested for the watchwords of its 
political chiefs. ‘Church and State’ was emblazoned on the 
banners of the one: confidence in Lord Valmerston was no less 
frequently on the lips of the other. What the Whig pass. 
word meant would be difficult to make out. Lord Palmerston 
was an octogenarian chief, without any principles to champion, 
except such as had been embodied in legislative acts or national 
treaties, and which neither his opponents, any more than his 
successors, wished to disturb. But the issue raised by the Tories 
was distinct and specific; and the country met it with a 
distinct and specific repudiation. Though the doctrine of 
Church and State was garnished with retrenchment, and set 
in striking contrast to high-pressure taxation, the country 
refused to have it at any price, but returned a strong majority 
resolutely pledged to move in a contrary direction. There 
never was a cry raised so opposite to the spirit of the age, 
or which led to such premature defeat a party already flushed 
with the hopes of victory. 

It has been said that the result of the recent elections was 
staked on a false issue. The Whigs traded on the reputation 
of Lord Palmerston, and that political potentate being dead 
they ought to go to the country again upon their real merits. 
The charge would undoubtedly be true if the battle was won 
by fighting under the covert of a great name. But the result 
shows the case was otherwise; for the majority of those re- 
turned are not Palmerstonians in the strict sense of the word, 
but the advocates of a more advanced creed than any to which 
the late Premier could be brought to subscribe his name. The 
fact is, the country knew the exact posture of affairs. They 
knew the days of their late Whig chief were numbered : they also 
knew that there was a strong band of men in the serried ranks 
behind him, pledged to Reform, ready to step into his place at 
any moment Providence should be pleased to withdraw him 
from the arena. ‘To strengthen this band as soon as it laid its 
hand on the helm of the State was the manifest aim of the 
constituencies during the recent elections. Lord Palmerston 
was doubtless valued for his past services, but for his future 
usefulness he was only esteemed as the shell which held this 
band together until the principles it represented should be ripe 
for parturition. If the Tories have-any one to blame for the result 
of the recent elections, it is their own dogged stupidity in choos- 
ing a watchword which aroused so much antagonism as to ensure 
defeat in quarters where they expected support. They resemble 
an army defeated rather by the tactics of its own chiefs than by 
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the vigour of its opponents. By pressing down the spring too 
much in one direction, they produced in the country, by the sure 
law of reaction, a greater rebound in the opposite direction. 

It is significant that this advance in liberal opinions has been 
gained, not by the admission of a less aristocratic class of men 
into the Legislature than formerly, but actually by the increase 
of that class. The opinions have risen far above the level of 
their usual promoters, and taken possession of a higher class 
of individuals. This Parliament, of whom the decided majority 
is pledged to liberal reforms, contains four Irish peers, ten 
viscounts, four earls, thirty-two lords, one marquis, sixty-seven 
baronets, eight knights, and three hundred and twelve graduates 
of the national Universities.* Formerly the name Radical+ was 
redolent of Nottingham stocking-frames and Lancashire hand- 
looms. Now the title is courted by some dignitaries of the 
Church outside of Parliament, and by many famous scions of 
the law within it. Out of the one hundred and twelve members 
who have thrown in their lot with that party in the present 
House of Commons, thirty-two were distinguished at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and some eighteen others have achieved repu- 
tation in the walks of professional life. It is not too much to 
say that this class includes the most luminous writers and 
recondite thinkers in the House. It is by the co-operation of 
this class with a moiety of the aristocratic section just men- 
tioned, that the country anticipates a far greater advance in 
the amelioration of its institutions, during the next three or 
four years, than has been made during the previous half cen- 
tury. Nor are these hopes without solid foundation. 

It is difficult to estimate the force of the respective parties 
in the House by including them under the two great divisions 
of Liberals and Conservatives. But this much may be said, 
that while the former are sure to vote in a wedge-like body 
for any measure of comprehensive reform Government may 
submit to them, the same unity cannot be averred of the 
Opposition. Of the two hundred and eighty-eight Conserva- 
tives one-fourth are pledged to a moderate measure of reform, 
which will entrust to the intelligent portion of the working 
classes an adequate share in the representation. There are also 
in the ranks of the same party forty-one gentlemen who call 
themselves by the hybrid name of Liberal-Conservatives. Now, 
this title is exceedingly equivocal, including Conservatives as 


* Out of the 312, 274 belong to Oxford and Cambridge alone. 

+ By this term we denote those who have declared for a large extension 
of the suffrage, for vote by ballot, for the complete abolition of Church- 
rates, and of tests at the Universities. 
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ultra as Mr. Ferrand and Mr. Darby Griffith, and Radicals 
as extreme as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Stanley. But even 
giving the Tory party the support of this very doubtful body, 
which in reality includes some of their opponents, they oily 
number two hundred and eighty-eight; while the rank and file 
of the Liberals, sworn to defend the popular cause, muster three 
hundred and seventy strong. This gives the Government a clear 
majority of eighty-two. But if, instead of arraying against 
them those runaways who merely hang upon their skirts and 
usually desert them in every critical emergency, we deduct one- 
half in their favour, this majority will be raised to upwards of a 
hundred.* Now, this majority is all that can be desired for 
practical purposes. It is neither too small to be safe, nor too 
large to be dangerous. It is not sufficient to enable Ministers 
to force on the House wrong measures, but it is sufficient to 
enable them to pass right measures. It is not sufficient to enable 
Ministers to sleep at their posts, but it is amply sufficient to 
stimulate their exertions in the prosecution of those reforms 
which are the most urgently demanded by the pressing exigencies 
of the age. 

It is difficult, when the country halts between two opposite 
lines of policy, for a Minister even to tide over the business 
of the day. To make a step in advance he cannot. His task is 
hardly one whit less difficult when the country has been so 
completely possessed with one set of notions as to give him an 
overpowering majority. For then he is exposed by the violence 
of partisanship to be hurried into extreme measures, which 
almost inevitably defeat their own purposes by leading to a 
strong reaction in the current of popular impulse. The only 
safe majority is one just efficient for all moderate reforms: and 
such a majority the country has just returned. It prevents 
a Minister from doing anything per saltum, and drives him 
steadily along the line of progress at arate which ensures for 
his reforms permanence and durability. We therefore augur 
far more complete results from the majority which Earl Russell 
will have at his control in the ensuing session, than from the 
overwhelming majority which, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, awaited the dictatorship of Earl Grey. If the machine is 
as complete, the work to be done is more manifold, for grievances 
then only genteelly draped have to be extirpated, and Parlia- 
ment will have to begin by reforming itself. 


* In this calculation we put aside the few vacancies now existing, 
supposing they will be filled up, as they were when the last returns were 
made. 
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The question of the suffrage is, after all, the most important 
which can be submitted to our new legislators. Few can assert 
that the present position of it is satisfactory, whatever praise 
they may shower upon its results. The aristocracy override the 
representation in the counties, the plutocracy in the towns ; 
while the working classes, who form three-fourths of the popu- 
lation, can make their influence paramount at the hustings in 
no quarter whatever. If house rent was diminishing, or the aim 
of our artisans was to occupy a higher rated residence, some of 
the inequalities of the present system might be rectified. But 
we all know that the current flows in an opposite direction. A 
£10 house in 1832 would now bring in £12 10s. ; while building 
speculators are inviting the artisan to occupy flats, which afford 
him far ampler accommodation and larger rooms at a much less 
rental than he would pay for a similar sized cottage. Localities, 
therefore, have a strong tendency to get worse instead of better. 
While the upper and middle class possessors of the suffrage are 
rapidly increasing, the suffrage of the inferior class is diminish- 
ing. The political injustice involved in the inadequate repre- 
sentation of the lower classes is fast multiplying itself. We 
invite the poor man to improve his social position at the ex- 
pense of his political condition. 

But while endeavouring to prevent the State vessel from 
leaning too much on one side, care should be taken not to over- 
balance it on the other. In rectifying one extreme, there is 
always a tendency to rush into the opposite. Such, we believe, 
to be the aim of most of the devices with which the age teems 
for improving the representation. The real grievance is not 
that every man ought to have a vote who would use it 
wisely. If so, we would readily admit a lateral as well as 
a vertical extension of the suffrage. Nor is it that no man 
ought to be taxed without having some control over the choice 
of his assessors. For, if so, we would as readily admit that Earl 
Grey’s scheme of an indirect franchise upon the Prussian sys- 
tem would be entitled to consideration. Nor is it that minorities 
are unrepresented, or else we would admit Mr. Marshall’s sug- 
gestion of the cumulative vote to be a ready svlution of the 
difficulty.* Nor is it that the representatives and the votes of 
localities are often in an inverse ratio to that of their numbers ; 
or we might admit the merits of the centralization scheme of 
voting, not for members of distinct communities, but for repre- 
sentatives of the entire nation.t All these utterly fail to touch 
the vice of the present system of representation, which consists 


* See ‘ Minorities and Majorities, and their respective Rights.’ 
+ See Mr. Hare’s ‘Treatise on Representation. 
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in expunging from the electoral roll about a moiety of the 
number of votes to which the working classes are fairly entitled. 
It is not that the middle class requires an extension of the suf- 
frage. It has far too much of it already. It is not that minori- 
ties are unrepresented, but that three-fourths of the people are 
in that position. It is not that the influence of localities often 
prevails over those of number; for such is frequently necessary 
to protect the interests of property. These schemes, whether 
proceeding from Conservatives or Radicals, alike involve the 
fallacy of the abstract right of each individual to be repre- 
sented in Parliament. But the constitution knows nothing of 
men told by the head, and only recognises them as social aggre- 
gates living in corporate communities. If we vindicate the 
right of every man to the suffrage who is competent to exercise 
it, we confound the absolute rights of man in his isolated with his 
relative rights in his civic capacity. The one is founded on an 
equality of units, the other upon an equality of classes. Numbers 
have nothing to do with the question, except as a matter of 
convenience. We may widen or contract the area of the suf- 
frage as we please, without any appreciable difference in the 
result, so long as we secure to each class its legitimate share in 
the representation. Mr. Burke said, the question of the suffrage 
was an affair of convention ; but convention may be wrong or it 
may be right, and it is right only when it is based on justice. 
This is the polestar by which, when we wish to determine the 
position of the State vessel, we can know how far she is diverg- 
ing from the true line of progress. 

The only ground upon which a lateral extension of the suf- 
frage could be defended is that the middle class, which at present 
enjoys a monopoly of the suffrage, is deprived of its just share 
of it. The proposition is too ludicrous for discussion. The 
figures prove that the middle classes exclude the lower, and to 
some extent nullify the upper ; and the proposition of Conserva- 
tive statesmen is to cure the disparity by making it greater. 
If the proposition does not aim at balancing class interests, but 
simply is intended to confer the suffrage upon those competent 
to exercise it, then, if the principle be pushed to its legitimate 
extent, the result would be such as Conservative gentlemen 
would hardly compliment themselves upon realizing: for the 
door would be thrown open to such an indiscriminate throng as 
to swamp the political influence of the upper classes altogether. 

It is, in reality, this idea of the abstract rights of man that 
has led both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Mill to their system of repre- 
senting minorities, and Earl Grey to his indirect franchise. 
They are simply devices to neutralize the effect of widening the 
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basis of the suffrage so as to include all who are worthy to par- 
ticipate in it. These gentlemen see very clearly the danger of 
such an indiscriminate admission of the working classes to the 
suffrage as their theory of abstract rights would involve, and 
therefore they are anxious to apply a corrective. But, in our 
opinion, this corrective would fall far short of the mischief it is 
designed to mitigate. To adopt the principle of household 
suffrage, and then to supply the device of the cumulative vote 
to restore the balance, would be quite as absurd as setting a 
lame man in pursuit of a hare: for this system of voting must 
be equally conferred on all classes of electors who choose to 
exercise it ; and the lower classes would have enough of saga- 
city to use just as much of it as would ensure the absolute 
defeat of their opponents. Mr. Mill’s theory of allowing mi- 
norities up to a certain figure to return a member would fare 
little better; for they never could expect to return more than 
one-fourth of the House of Commons. The other three-fourths 
would be returned by the larger section of the constituencies ; 
and as these would represent the working classes, their interests 
would preponderate in the Legislature, and drag down that of 
the upper classes beneath its own level. 

From the views of those who are dissatisfied with the present 
system of representation, but whose plans really fail to correct 
its injustice, we turn to those of him who is its most skilful 
defender. The former regard the suffrage as a right; the latter 
as a trust. That it is not a right is evident from this, that, if 
exercised as such, the wildest excesses of class legislation would 
be the result. But no one has a right to injustice ; no one class 
has a right to domineer over another, any more than one man 
has a right to domineer over his neighbour. But are we to 
infer, because the suffrage is not a right, therefore it is a trust ? 
Who are the cestuix que trustent ? Certainly not those excluded 
from the suffrage, who roundly declare they are as much 
entitled to its exercise as the present possessors. Who act as 
the trustees? Certainly not the electoral classes, who, as to the 
manner of voting, hold themselves accountable to no one, and 
who are influenced in the act by no other motive than their 
own direct interest. Besides, as the donors of the supposed 
trust can be none other than the Legislature, it surely is in its 
power, quite as much as it is its paramount duty, to increase 
the number of the trustees, when those who exercise that func- 
tion abuse it to their own profit. Hence this wretched plea can 
serve no purpose in resisting a legitimate extension of the 
suffrage. Even Mr. Lowe, seemingly mistrusting its soundness, 
only leans upon it incidentally. The fact is, the suffrage is 
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neither a right nor a trust. It is a privilege exercised by the 
few, not for the benefit of the many, but for their own benefit, 
which is that of the class to which they belong. But this only 
furnishes us with an additional reason, if that were needed, for 
such a distribution of the suffrage as will secure for each class 
an adequate share in the representation. 

But Mr. Lowe, fully aware that abstract reasoning will not 
serve his purpose, disavows its utility altogether in this depart- 
ment of politics, and rests the entire strength of his case on the 
results of experience. ‘Why change a system which works 
‘so admirably as to leave the country without a single political 
‘grievance? If we had a new cart in perfect order, we certainl 
‘should not send it to the wheelwright to be repaired.’* Of 
course it follows from this, as Mr. Lowe maintains,t that the 
fitness of the machinery of legislation is to be judged entirely 
by its effects, quite exclusive of all & priori theories whatever. 
But we are of opinion that a thing cannot long be practically 
right which is both morally and scientifically wrong. There 
will always be a latent germ of disease in the organism, which 
must sooner or later manifest itself in act, and corrode the 
entire system. Would it not be better to have the thing right 
at both ends, more especially if it can be shown that the mis- 
chief pointed out by the deductive method can be extirpated, 
and in fact reconciled with theory, without deteriorating, but 
rather improving the results of experience? Surely the last 
word upon the most important department of politics ought 
not to be a proffer of the lame results of empiricism. Political 
science, like any other science, must always be deemed in its 
cradle, so long as we force it to creep along the ground in this 
fashion, and treat it as something quite apart from the reason 
of man. 

But we take Mr. Lowe on his own grounds, and require 
nothing more than what he is fairly bound to concede by his 
own principles. He objects ‘to the dominance of any class, 
‘either that of the Queen, aristocracy, or democracy,’t and goes 
in for the fair representation of all classes. Of course, we per- 
fectly assent to his principle. But if the working classes have 
already their fair slice of the suffrage, the machinery of our 
representation is perfect in theory, and that would leave no room 
for his denunciation of those who object to it on that ground. 
The fact is, Mr. Lowe perfectly well knows that the present 
system will not bear the light of pure reason for one moment, 


* Speech at Calne, Times, July 13, 1865. 
+ Speech in the House of Commons, May 3, 1865. 
t Speech at Calne, Zimes, July 13, 1865. 
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and therefore he limits all his eulogies to its practical results. 
The objects of both his laudation and censure equally give a 
flat contradiction to the postulate with which he sets out. 

There is nothing of which Mr. Lowe is fonder than airing 
his classical knowledge in connection with political subjects ; 
and it is exceedingly amusing to find him, in the House as 
well as out of it, citing the great masters of Greek thought 
to rebuke his own principles. Aristotle says that the hap- 
piest society is that where the middle class is strong and the 
two outer classes weak. Mr. Lowe holds up this dogma for our 
admiration as pregnant with the very essence of political wis- 
dom. ‘Sagacious contrivance !’ exclaims the member for Calne, 
‘which is the present exalted state of our English representa- 
‘tion.’ But he is at no pains to reconcile his declaration with 
his previous statement, that he would entrust political power to 
no one class in particular.* Now, it is just because the vastly 
predominating element in our suffrage is the middle-class ele- 
ment that we are anxious to administer a corrective, and recon- 
cile Mr. Lowe, not with Aristotle, but with himself. There is no 
one so desirous as he that the intellectual vigour of the nation, 
as embodied in a fair representation of class interests, should be 
brought to bear on the mainspring of politics. But there can 
be no question that there is much more of this intellectual 
vigour in the upper ranks of the lower classes than in the lower 
ranks of the middle. Our proposition would be to construct a 
Reform Bill on such a basis, and with such eliminatory processes, 
as would admit so large an influx of the one as to nullify the 
influence of the other. The Reform Bill of ’32 took the 
monopoly of power from the aristocratic classes, and gave a 
large share of it to the middle. It ought to be the aim of the 
Reform Bill of ’66 to complete the process by admitting the 
working classes to a fair participation with the other two. 

The only adequate representation of the three classes into 
which England is divided, would assign to each one-third of 
the electoral roll. To single out any one or two classes for 
special favour is the very injustice which Mr. Lowe deprecates. 
Yet this is actually the result of the system which so much 
commends itself to his admiration: for by the last returns we 
find 750,000 voters given to the counties, and 570,000 to the 
boroughs. In the boroughs the working classes stand in a sad 
discount in relation to the middle; and in the counties they 
have no appreciable influence whatever. Both in counties 
and towns the middle-class element greatly preponderates ; 

but in counties it is subject entirely to the influence of the great 
* Speech of Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, May 3, - 
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landowners, while in towns its action springs more or less from 
itself. The result is, that with respect to the suffrage the work- 
ing classes are simply nowhere. Out of the 1,320,000 people on 
the roll, they are fairly entitled, on Mr. Lowe’s own principle, 
to 466,000 votes. But there are only 570,000 voters in boroughs, 
to which the working classes are restricted, and of this number 
the middle class take the lion’s share. It would tax the powers 
of the most ingenious statistician to make out that the working 
classes possess, under the present system, more than one-half of 
the votes to which they are entitled. 

The actual working of the representative machine quite corre- 
sponds to the narrow basis upon which it rests. As a proof we 
may take the cowStitution of even the present liberal House of 
Commons. Though the wealth of the country depends far more 
upon its commercial than upon its agricultural resources, yet 
nearly 400 members in the Commons belong to county fami- 
lies, and only 127 are in any way associated with commerce. 
The representatives whose profession is to defend the wealth of 
the country are nearly equal in number to those who are em- 
ployed in creating it: there are 112 members who wield the 
sword, and not more than some fifteen who wield the pen. 
Indeed, as far as the encroachment of the aristocratic classes 
are concerned, the House is fast becoming a mere debating 
society for the scions of the Upper House. There were returned 
during the last election upwards of 217 members, either direct 
descendants of noble houses or collaterally related to them by 
blood or marriage. Among the number we find the heirs of the 
dukedoms of Buccleuch and Devonshire; of the marquisates of 
Abercorn, Cleuricarde, Exeter, Headfort, Salisbury, Waterford, 
and Westminster; the heirs of the earldoms of Amherst, Chi- 
chester, Chesterfield, Devon, Derby, Fitzwilliam, Granville, 
Howe, Hardwicke, Kenmure, Lucan, Lonsdale, Mayo, Suffolk, 
Stafford, and Zetland; and of the baronies of Ashburton, Avi- 
land, Feversham, Cremorne, Carington, Ebury, Egerton of Tat- 
ton, Forester, Leconfield, Portman, Tredegar, Vivian and Wal- 
singham. In fact, most of these houses, not content with each 
sending one deputy to the Commons, have actually flooded the 
Chamber with duplicates; so that, if the present system 
lasts, and members of the Government continue the practice 
of educating their sons to the work of legislation, the House 
of Commons threatens to become as hereditary as the House of 
Peers. In the present Commons there are three Cavendishes, 
three Grosvenors, four Lowthers, and four Egertons. There 
are two sons of the Marquis of Westminster, two sons of the 
Duke of Newcastle, two sons of the Duke of Rutland, two sons 
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of the Earl of Crawford, two sons of the Earl of Inniskillen, two 
sons of the Earl of Derby, two sons of the Marquis of Abercorn, 
two sons of Lord Feversham, and two sons of Lord Leconfield. 
Now, it is hardly too much to say that, if the electoral basis were 
widened to include the intelligent artisan, there would be fewer 
scions of noble houses and more representatives of the industrial 
element of the community ; that the helm of the State would 
be brought less under the control of those who guide the mate- 
rial force, and more under the control of those who direct the 
thought, of the nation. 

The great problem to be solved in a new Reform Bill is to 
place the suffrage on such a basis that each of the three great 
classes of our social fabric shall be fairly represented in the 
Legislature. The rights of property would be fairly protected 
by having two-thirds of the suffrage at its behest. The just 
influence of numbers would make itself felt in the occasional 
differences that periodically arise between the landed and the 
monied interest. Each class would act as the moderator of the 
other two. The elements of the social structure would be so equi- 
pollent that the conjunction of any two might overbalance the 
third, but no one class be sufficiently strong as to drag the others 
along with it. In fact, the task to be accomplished is as archi- 
tectonic as that which Brunelleschi had to perform at Florence ; 
for class interests, like material forces, are conflicting only when 
unequally poised. If handled impartially, and skilfully dealt with, 
they do not weaken, but consolidate each other. It is the test of 
genuine statesmanship, while allowing to every particle of force 
its legitimate expansion, to balance the contending results, and 
out of their seeming antagonism to construct a work of dura- 
bility and power. 

Nothing is so easy as to seize upon a principle. The main 
difficulty is to carry it into effect. Were we laying down a 
scheme of representation for a new society, the proper method 
would undoubtedly be to map out the country into electoral dis- 
tricts, and assign an equitable share of the suffrage to the élite 
of each class within every circumscription. One member only 
should be allotted to each district, and thus the constituencies 
rescued from the disgraceful practice of stultifying themselves. 
But while it is useful to keep’ before us the beau idéal of a repre- 
sentative system, as a sampler to which our aims may tend, to 
approximate to it by a single stroke is out of the question; for 
we have to deal with a state of affairs which sets everything 
like equity or symmetry of proportion at defiance. The 
county representation is based upon principles quite distinct 
from those of the towns; and the numerical majority of the 
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county voters do not return half so many members as the borough 
minority. All that can be done with this curious arrange- 
ment, without shocking —- or overturning time-honoured 
usages, is to accept its political divisions, and introduce such 
changes as diminish the discrepancy. With this view we would 
create a poor-class constituency in counties by giving the suf- 
frage to £10 householders ;* while in towns we would adopt, 
with certain restrictions, the principle of Mr. Baines’ bill. 
These changes would give the working classes some influence 
in counties. They would also ensure for them that supremacy 
which is their due in the great emporiums of commerce. The 
middle-class element, if it chose to be independent, would still 
be paramount in the counties, and in most of the borough 
towns. If it did not choose to be independent, it must divide 
its interest with the great territorial class. Both together would 
form a strong barrier, which would defy the utmost force of a 
recruited democracy to break down. 

The eliminatory processes to which we refer would be directed 
to expunge from the electoral roll all who, by their incapacity 
or viciousness or equivocal calling, were exposed more than 
others of their class to corruption. We should first insist upon 
every voter reading a certain declaration, and affixing his own 
signature to the candidate’s name. A man who can neither 
read nor write would be thus entirely excluded from the fran- 
chise. All tavern-keepers should be subject to the same law, 
from their liability to corruption. We would also exclude all 
those who could be proved to have offered their vote for sale, 
or to keep or to have kept improper houses, or to have been 
guilty of any degree of public turpitude. From these sources 
alone, not only a great number of those who at present exercise 
the suffrage, would be relieved of that responsibility; but the 
240,000 which Mr. Baines’ bill would add to the borough repre- 
sentation would be diminished by about one-fifth. We there- 
fore think, with such desirable restrictions, a £10 franchise in 
counties and a £6 franchise in towns would be rather under the 
mark than above it. At least, in Italy, where such eliminatory 
processes have been adopted, and where the qualification for 
the suffrage is rather under our own, as large a portion of the 
working classes are excluded from its possession as in this 
country.t But the figures are easily ascertainable, and a com- 
mission ought to be issued for that purpose. 


* The leading feature of Earl Derby’s Reform Bill in 1859. 
+ Though Mr. Lowe is always wrong in his inferences, we were hardly 
et for the following extravagant misrepresentation of fact which 
e vouchsafed to the electors of Calne: ‘In Italy, where something like 
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The distribution of seats is a matter of importance, and no 
Reform Bill could be complete without including this portion of 
the subject in its arrangement. But, while giving to counties 
their legitimate power, we would not allow them to over-ride the 
claims of locality. For this reason we think no further change 
at present desirable than to prevent any town having a popula- 
tion under 10,000 from returning two members, and any town 
under 5,000 from even returning one. We would confer the 
vacant seats thus accruing on the unrepresented Universities, 
and distribute the residue between the towns and counties whose 
size and numbers most entitle them to receive an additional 
representative. There can be no reason for the remotest un- 
fairness in this arrangement; for we have not here, as in the 
distribution of the suffrage, to elect between property and 
numbers, but simply to select the place which combines most 
of these advantages together. 

What objection there can be to the adoption of such a Reform 
measure as we have sketched out we cannot conceive. It is not 
the working man as the working man that the Conservative 
need fear. He is, when honestly dealt with, one of the most 
conservative creatures in the community. It is only that 
ignoble rush, that indiscriminate fusion, which would admit 
the ignorant with the enlightened, the good with the base, 
that need stimulate our mistrust or put our caution on its 
guard. Now, if we cannot apply a winnowing machine to the 
masses, which would pass the éite while rejecting the chafi, 
our political ingenuity must be at a sad discount indeed. That 
such a machine can be devised is certain; but whether certain 
or not, the working man is not one jot the less entitled to an 
adequate share in the representation. We have no right to assume 
that there is more virtue and honesty of purpose in one class than 
in another; or, under the plea of the benevolent intentions of 
the upper class towards the lower, to strip the latter of all right 
to have any voice in determining the burdens that the upper 
may choose to lay upon them. 

he plea of there being no grievance, which Mr. Lowe so boldly 
puts forward, would, if allowed to have any weight, actually cut 


‘universal suffrage prevails (!), the finances are in such disorder as to 
‘threaten the existence of the monarchy itself.’ Surely Mr. Lowe ought 
to know that a qualification which rests on a £5 franchise and the annual 
payment of £2 in direct taxation is about as far from being universal as 
the suffrage which returned the redoubtable Venetian Council of Ten. 
We really wish his representations were true; we should have higher 
hopes for the future of Taty. The present electoral arena is confined to 
400,000, which is about one-twelfth of the male adult population of that 
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the ground from under its advocates’ feet. It would tend to 
establish an oligarchy more exclusive than that of Venice. It 
might be alleged in favour of a kindly despotism, just as it often 
has been found on the lips of the most savage tyrants. But surely 
its least appropriate place is in the mouths of the defenders of 
free institutions. It would in reality clothe the upper classes 
with an imprescriptible right to legislate for the lower, so long 
as they preserved the bounds of prudence and moderation. Now, 
we deny the right of the upper classes upon any terms to the 
exclusive possession of any such franchise ; because we feel cer- 
tain, however wisely they might exercise it at some periods, they 
would in the long run entail thereby considerable mischief on 
posterity. We feel also quite as certain that they are invested 
with no such function either by nature, or civil compact, or con- 
ventional usage. In fact, our national records are nothing less 
than one loud protest against the assumption. The fitting place 
for the promoters of such a theory is among those who take 
up with Filmer’s theory of government, rather than in the ranks 
of a party which traces its lineage from the Bill of Rights. 

But the whole plea actually assumes the thing in dispute. In 
politics, as in legal matters, no one ought to be allowed to be a 
judge in his own cause. Doubtless the upper ten thousand may 
think there is no grievance, and they may also come, with Mr. 
Lowe, to the conclusion that, because there is no great commo- 
tion among the inferior ranks of society, there is no visible per- 
ception of a grievance in the regions below. But it is on this very 
account that we protest against the unfairness of so partial and 
one-sided a tribunal. It does not occur to Mr. Lowe that the 
listlessness of the working classes in connection with any 
grievance may spring from a sense of the sheer inutility of 
pressing its attention upon a legislature in which their interests 
are not adequately represented. The attitude which Mr. Lowe 
takes up with reference to this subject is sublime in its sim- 
plicity. He says to the electors of Calne, ‘I challenged my 
‘ opposers to produce a single grievance; and though the adjourn- 
‘ment of the question gave them ten days to consider about it, 
‘they could not produce one.’ Now, the country being rife 
with grievances, it strikes us that his opponents treated his 
challenge much as they would that of a blind man who, because 
he saw no colours himself, defied his antagonists to produce one. 
For our own part, nothing would have been easier than to have 
satisfied Mr. Lowe’s request until the catalogue became so 
numerous as to have defied even his tenacious memory to carry 
them away. What is the Irish Church but a grievance of the 
most startling magnitude ? What else is our present exorbitant 
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expenditure, for which we have not so much to show as a pinch- 
back Boulevard, but a grievance? Is it not a grievance to 
keep up an army and navy large enough to meet all the pur- 
poses of aggressive attack, while we endorse principles of 
foreign policy which render that army and navy useless except 
for the purposes of national defence? Is not our present sys- 
tem of promotion in the service a grievance ? What other than 
a grievance is the present system of colonial administration ? 
The very deprivation of the working classes of an adequate 
share in the representation is a grievance; for it is the abstrac- 
tion of a right. The bribery and wholesale corruption by which 
the elections are turned into a farce, and the votes of the intelli- 
gent classes are nullified by those of the dregs of the community, 
is also a grievance which menaces the life of the Constitution 
itself. We will say nothing of the chicanery and expense of 
our law, and the obsolete formule which so ruthlessly fetter the 
landed property of the natior'. -In fact, the whole body of our 
parliamentary system is preynént With the misthicf of ‘class 
legislation. Mr. Lowe hiraself,--with his usual inconsistency, 
while exclaiming there is’ no *aficvance, is always ready “to 
support any one who brings one forward, and who substantiates 
his plaint to the House. He has already voted for the abolition 
of Church rates, and of academical tests at the Universities. 
Now these, though grievances in themselves, are nothing in 
comparison with the grievances which their abolition will help 
the nation to modify or extinguish. Academical freedom is 
worth struggling for, only as the best gauge of religious free- 
dom. ‘The cessation of the compulsory rate on the individual 
for religious worship is doubtless valuable in itself; but it is 
most of all to be appraised as a stepping-stone to the with- 
drawal of all funds for a similar purpose from the treasury of 
the nation. 

The question of Church rates may be regarded as almost 
definitely settled. The leading towns in England have repu- 
diated the exaction. One might as well endeavour to collect 
ship-money in Leeds or Manchester as a compulsory rate for 
the repair of any church whatever. If the practice still lingers 
in agricultural districts, it is only in scattered parishes, at 
intermittent intervals, evidently denoting that its final hour has 
come. In this closing stage of its agony its supporters have 
voluntarily consented to give up the principle, and allow no one to 
be taxed who will register his name as a bond fide Nonconformist. 
But this is a spasmodic effort not only to rescue the remnant 
of a hated practice from destruction, but actually to extend the 
nuisance. ‘he supporters of the rate have a laudable desire that 
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it should inure in some form or other. When the intelligence 
of the large towns was restricting its area and abolishing the 
tax despite of parliamentary effort, they came forward with a 
plan to fix it on the Consolidated Fund.* Then they attempted 
to attach it as a perpetual burden to the land.t But these efforts 
to immortalize the mischief by simply rendering it less promi- 
nent, were not half so insidious as the present suggestion, which 
really aims at the resuscitation of the rate under a modified form 
in every parish in England. We all know that there is a consi- 
derable portion of the population unallied with any church, 
but who, when questioned on the subject, like Horace Walpole, 
call themselves members of the Establishment in order to avoid 
being ranked with Nonconformists,—a title which sounds in 
fastidious ears somewhat akin to Methodism. There is a 
different class who have conscientious objections to a State 
Church, but who do not care publicly to avow them, for fear 
of lgsing the vetrenage of those’ on whom they are dependent 
for a livelihded: * 'Now-iti"is upon both these classes that the 
serew would be brought te-bear,:if the compromise offered 
should be tarried into effect. There:would be a secret organiza- 
tion’ to-morrow to levy the rate upon everybody who was not 
prepared to array himself under the banners of Dissent. There 
would in fact, under such a system, be two evils instead of one; 
‘for the odious inquisition into the private affairs of the con- 
science, would have to pave the way for the arbitrary demand 
upon the pocket. It is with a view to save the country from 
this double infliction, that we would call upon the friends of 
religious liberty to reject the ensnaring overtures of a straitened 
garrison, and to accept from their opponents nothing short of 
an unconditional surrender. 

If time were not of value, we might safely leave the issue to 
the spread of intelligence and liberal opinion, even among the 
western districts of England. The intelligence which directs 
the vestry boards of Birmingham cannot long be shut out from 
those of Devon or Somersetshire. But this listless course is 
not such as befits an enlightened Legislature to pursue. It is 
its highest function to do justice to all, and to distribute the fruit 
of the enlightened tendencies of the age with impartial hand 
over the remotest corners of the island. Neither the present 
position of the question, nor the expedient which the supporters 
of the odious rate would substitute for it, is maintainable for a 
moment. Why should the Nonconformist of Sheffield be ex- 
empt from contributing to the ministrations of a worship which 
he dislikes, while his brother of Taunton or Bridgewater should 


* Sir Robert Peel’s proposal. + Lord Althorp’s measure. 
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be mulcted as often as a bigoted vestry chooses to tax him, for 
exercising independent thought in the matter of religion? A 
compulsory rate on non-Dissenters would only revive the practice 
where it has long since been extinct, and infuse new blood into 
a system which the age has long pronounced to be obsolete. It 
would in that case be entirely at the option of the rector, whether 
he should content himself with pew rents, or send the tax-gatherer, 
armed with all the terrors of the law, to collect from his 
refractory parishioners a rate which they might deem useless, 
except for purposes of extravagance. There is only one specific, 
that which Sir William Clay attempted to administer ; and the 
new Parliament will only be fulfilling one of its primary duties 
in applying that remedy without delay. 

Another grievance, far more portentous than that of Church 
rates, and whose doom we believe to be equally near, is the Irish 
Establishment. Why a Church endowed with revenues and a 
complicated organization sufficient to provide for the spiritual 
wants of nine millions of people, should be upheld by an age 
which prides itself upon its political economy, merely to ad- 
minister to the necessities of some five hundred thousand, will 
certainly perplex posterity to discover. Why should this mere 
handful of people need as many vicars and a more numerous 
staff of deans and canons than the whole people of England 
together? The town of Manchester in another generation will, 
if the present rate of increase’ be maintained, contain as many 
Protestants as there are in the Sister Isle. Let the reader fancy 
the Government maintaining in Manchester ten bishops, twenty- 
seven deans, a crowd of canons, with vicars and rectors for every 
tiny street, and keeping up in that town the whole ecclesiastical 
gear designed for a country a thousand times its area, and he will 
have some idea of the gigantic absurdity which some of our states- 
men regard as the most adhesive portion of the cement which 
binds together the two countries. Such a monstrosity is without 
parallel in history. We must go to the pages of romance to realize 
it. The Isle of Bactria, with Sancho Panza as governor, contains 
nothing half so revolting to our common sense. 

The Whig attempt under Lord Althorp to bring the Irish 
Establishment somewhat more into conformity with the number 
of its members, though made with the most laudable intentions, 
has only left that Church in a more incongruous state than that 
in which they found it; for the aim of the Whigs was limited 
merely to the reduction of the bishoprics. They seem to have 
overlooked the fact, that the bishop is only the centre of a cor- 
poration which derives its life and vitality from his presence, 
and without whom the corporation itself is the most unmeaning 
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thing on record. To extinguish the bishopric, while they left 
standing the deans, chapters, canons, and registrars, who de- 
rive their significance entirely from its name, is really as absurd 
as it would be to abolish royalty, whilst we maintained all the 
appendages of the Gold Stick in waiting, Groom of the Stole, 
Lord of the Bed-chamber, which make royalty so expensive, 
and are but indifferent contributories to its respectability, 
What would we say to the abolition of the Colonial Office by 
the simple extinction of Mr. Cardwell, leaving all his staff of 
supernumeraries, clerks, assistants, messengers, and secretaries 
at their posts, as if they had the whole colonial administration on 
their hands? Yet, even if the accessories had been removed 
with the principal figures, we cannot call that a reduction which 
simply transferred the wealth from maintaining a useless func- 
tionary, to augmenting the salaries of useless incumbents, or 
decorating the fabric of useless churches. To call such a 
transfer a reduction of the Irish Establishment is a gross per- 
version of terms. It was simply such a redistribution of its 
wealth as went to strengthen the rotten parts of the system and 
perpetuate the absurdity. 

The grounds upon which every attempt to resist the seculari- 
zation of the revenues of the Irish Church has been rested, are 
not the least curious picture in this strange phantasm of state- 
craft. The wealth must not be applied to promote the intellec- 
tual advancement or material progress of an indigent people, 
because of its religious character. The Legislature could not 
apply sacred endowments to profane uses without incurring the 
heinous crime of sacrilege. Now, what was the definition of 
religious uses, according to the view of the ancient Church 
from whose armoury this doctrine of sacrilege has been taken ? 
It embraced not only the support of the priest and the repair of 
the church, but also the education and sustenance of the poor. 
The present supporters of the Irish Church cannot revive it 
without damaging their own cause: for assuredly, if we were to 
act up to the beneficent spirit in which that doctrine was framed, 
we should withdraw funds set apart for the welfare of the 
people, from ministering to the idle cravings of fashionable 
vanity, if not profligate indulgence, and direct them to pur- 
poses of public utility. The people of Ireland have long since 
disavowed their use in advancing their interests in the next 
world ; let them be applied in promoting their social progress 
in this. 

Out of the ranks of ultra-Conservatism there is but one 
opinion as to the gross injustice of perpetuating this slanderous 
anachronism upon the spirit of our age. All parties except the 
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miserable band who have sworn fealty to every abuse at the 
shrine of political fanaticism, have declared it utterly indefen- 
sible. Even Mr. Gladstone has rung the knell of the institu- 
tion, and has volunteered to become its gravedigger, whenever 
the country wishes to bury it, though he become the sexton of 
his own opinions at the same time. There is not a man in the 
ay ministry who would not willingly assist at its obsequies. 

hy, therefore, with such a concord of opinion, should not the 
attempt at once be made? If this be not the time to pass 
such a measure, when we have a House of Commons ready to 
secure its doom by a large majority, and a Minister, who passed 
the best days of his manhood in struggling to get rid of one- 
half of the nuisance, to pronounce the final sentence, it is for those 
who counsel delay to point out a more opportune period. Those 
who decide upon the expediency of getting rid of a grievance, 
and yet cannot make up their minds to commence the task, vir- 
tually vote for its continuance. We shall therefore regard certain 
members of the present Cabinet as recreant to their duty if they do 
not sitin judgment upon an institution which they have already 
visited with their loudest reprobation. For the Irish Establish- 
ment is not like Church rates, a grievance in which the people 
can take the initiative, or which can be reduced by external 
agencies. The Government alone can deal with it. If they 
withhold their hand, the lapse of time will only make the abuse 
more glaring, by throwing out its anomalies in darker contrast 
with the increasing light of civilization. 

The abolition of academic restrictions, though not so promi- 
nent a grievance, is one far more important than the abolition 
of Church rates, and one quite as urgently demanded as the 
reduction of the Irish Church. It is not the miserable 
amount of the fellowships which are at issue, though this doubt- 
less is a grievance patent enough, but the fact that institutions 
intended to be national are virtually closed against one-half of 
the nation. The supporters of the monopoly have abandoned all 
pretext of principle by conceding a portion of the ground on 
which they rested their argument. Complete exclusion appeared 
too unfair, and therefore Nonconformists must be admitted 
half-way. The door might be opened with one hand, but a 
rebuff must be administered with the other. They might be 
admitted to scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge under very 
incompatible conditions, but they must be admitted to fellow- 
ships under no conditions whatever. Even as regards degrees, 
Oxford still persists in refusing to follow the liberal example 
set by her sister of Cambridge, under the constraint of an 
Act of Parliament. Orthodoxy is reported safe at the former 
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University so long as the Nonconformist is pinioned to the 
B.A. degree; but let him be admitted to an M.A., and the 
purity of her doctrinal teaching will vanish for ever. We 
profess our incompetency to understand why, having gone so 
far, the Universities should doggedly persist in going no further. 
There is no distinction in the fund out of which fellowships flow, 
and that by which scholars are remunerated. Both are equally 
secular. The fellowship is only a reward for the highest 
order of merit which the College can distinguish ; and therefore 
to withhold it on the score of religious difference, where the 
merit exists, is only a mark of the greatest degree of illiberality. 
If the Universities were ecclesiastical corporations, we could 
of course understand why there should be a natural antipathy 
to admit a Jew or a Roman Catholic to the vote at a board or- 
ganized for the direction of the religious studies of students of 
the Church of England. But we know that the exponents of our 
law have entirely stripped them of that character.* They are 
nothing more than institutions set apart for secular training, 
With religious denominational teaching they have nothing to do 
whatever. Surely it is not required to fit a man to vote at the 
election of a Squire Bedell, or of an academical treasurer, that 
he should be a strict believer in the Athanasian Creed? No 
one could for a moment think that the vote which a Roman 
Catholic registered in favour of a Proctor would be tinctured 
with any leaven drawn from the creed of Pope Pius the Fifth. 
Yet these are the principal functions which an M.A. would be 
privileged to exercise, if he succeeded in getting on the govern- 
ing board of either University. We admit Jews to the Legis- 
lature, who may be called upon to revise the Prayer Book ; but 
carefully exclude him from the hebdomadal board, where he 
would be summoned to decide upon the respective claims of 
Jones and Smith for a mathematical lectureship, or of Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon as subjects for the ensuing examinations. 
If the Nonconformist M.A. did not succeed in being elected 
to the governing body, he could only vote at the election of 
those who exercised the tremendous functions we have adverted 
to. Considering that the vast majority of those upon the elec- 
toral roll of either University would still continue to be mem- 
bers of the Established Church, this must be the natural resuit 
of the proposed change. The Nonconformist M.A., therefore, 


of the University, except in voting for their Members of Par- 
liament. Now, Durham University returns no member. It 
therefore, knowing that nothing would possibly be gained by 
* Stephen’s ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. iii., p. 122, 3rd edition. 


could never aspire to have any direct influence upon the course’ 
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excluding Nonconformists from the highest privileges of the 
University, has —, flung down every barrier in their 
path. They may enjoy fellowships. They may exercise their 
judgment upon the relative merits of Jones or Brown for the 
Library Syndicate, or for the University Registrarship. They 
may even decide the tremendous question whether Juvenal be 

referable to Livy as the Latin subject for the current year. 
tp to the present, we have not heard that the British constitu- 
tion is in danger by their so doing. Nor has a single prelate 
raised a warning voice that the pillars of the Church have been 
shaken. 

The same principle which applies to the governing boards of 
the Universities applies equally to the governing boards of the 
Colleges. Whether the fellows are ipso facto members of those 
boards, or whether they are merely eligible as candidates, the 
matter amounts to pretty much the same thing. The offices of 
trust which these boards distribute are purely secular. Surely 
aman may exercise the functions of Bursar without exciting 
grave fears respecting pecuniary defalcations, because he does 
not believe in baptismal regeneration. A man might make a 
very good Fellow of a College, though he may happen to be a 
supporter of the Antinomian schism. If the Church element 
be not sufficiently strong to exclude the Nonconformist from 
such weighty functions, it is only a proof that the Church 
element rests upon a rotten foundation. If it be sufficiently - 
strong, whence comes the fear of having Father Patrick Mac- 
mahon from Maynooth as President of Balliol, or the Reverend 
Jeremiah Grimes from Huddersfield as Rector of Magdalen ? 
We have no doubt the Church party at the University will con- 
tinue to hold their own; and it is for that very reason we are 
desirous they should not be permitted to appropriate what pro- 
perly belongs to other people. That misappropriation assuredly 
takes place when Nonconformist talent proves itself superior to 
Church of England talent ; and Church of England talent gets 
the prize it did not deserve, while the Nonconformist victor is 
sent empty-handed away. 

The plea that discord is introduced into the governing 
boards of Colleges by the admission of various religious tenets, 
which is the miserable subterfuge in which the advocates of ~ 
the system take refuge, is rather curious to consider in the face 
of actual results. The admission of all the forms of doctrine 
that ever prevailed in Christendom would hardly present a more 
piebald collection of opinions than that which now greets our eyes 
at either seat of learning. Cambridge requires no other password 
to the highest positions of trust her Colleges or the University 
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have to bestow than the simple declaration of the postulant that 
he is a member of the Church of England. Now, we pledge 
our word that to a lax conscience any form of Christian belief 
may be compressed within that designation. We do not know 
what it does mean. We only know what it does not mean, 
Of course it excludes Islamism and Mormonism. But it does not 
exclude anti-Trinitarianism, and we have our doubts whether it 
excludes Deism. Even under the doughty test of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, so pertinaciously enforced upon the perplexed under. 
standing of the Oxford student, can any latitude be wider than 
the opposite poles of religious thought as at present represented 
by Dr. Jowett and Dr. Pusey? If every common room at Oxford 
would be turned into a bear-garden by polemical strife, all that 
we can say is that the common rooms of Oriel and Christchurch 
might long ago have suffered a catapultic explosion, from the up. 
heaving contentions of their grave polemical occupants. But the 
occupants of such places know perfectly well that religious dog. 
mas are the very last topics discussed there. When the fellows 
meet over their dessert, after the labours of the day, they have 
as much idea of opening the subject of the Avni: Concep- 
tion, or that of original sin, as they have of diving into the 
roots of Cherokee verbs or solving a biquadratic. These gentle- 
men, on such occasions, are remarkably impressed with the 
truth of the maxim, ‘ Everything in the right place ;’ and we 
cannot blame the learned dons of either University, if they rele. 
gate the guerilla of polemics to the pulpit or the study, and 
think that over a cup of generous Madeira a more congenial 
theme is to be found in the discussion of the latest telegram 
or the last vintage. But we opine that these are topics upon 
which Nonconformist Brown might deliver his opinions with- 
out meeting with any violent rebuff from his more orthodox 
neighbour Smith, or exciting any feeling of commotion among 
the senior fellows, however transcendent their Church notions 
might be. Surely these gentlemen would not have us believe 
that their pastimes are homiletic ; that there is an orthodox 
way of peeling an orange, or sipping Margaux, in which Non- 
conformists cannot possibly join without leading to a violent 
explosion of etiquette and breach of social decorum. 

It is rather singular that the advocates of the present system 
of tests, while putting forward the plea of religious discord as 
their leading ground of defence, should offer Nonconformists 
in lieu of their abolition, the very thing above all others which 
would introduce religious discord within their walls. If the 
establishment of denominational halls, upon which concession} 
they are so fond of dilating, became general to-morrow, either 
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Tniversity would be in reality turned into a camp, crammed 
with the explosive materials of theological warfare. What we 
see now in the walls of the Establishment itself would acquire 
tenfold force from increased contiguity. A Catholic dignitary 
would be launching his anathemas against a Nonconformist theo- 
logian ; and the lads of Corpus would be warned, on the ground 
ot heretical contagion, from holding any society with the pupils 
of St. Ambrose. But if young men of opposite creeds meet in 
the same College hall, sit side by side at the same lecture, a 
courteous urbanity of manner and amiability of feeling is sure to 
spring up. Young men are much more influenced by each other’s 
faces than by each other’s creeds. The God-like in the one is 
mysterious to them: the God-like in the other speaks to their 
minds with all the effulgence of material beauty. Hence, if 
our opponents be really sincere in their arguments, they ought, 
instead of inviting Nonconformists to build new halls, to level 
the barriers which tend to exclude them from those which at 
present exist. The fact is, their objections involve them in a 
heap of contradictions. They contradict facts no less than their 
own principles, and they contradict their own principles not 
more loudly than these principles contradict each other. 

The whole subject, as it at present stands, is incongruous, 
flatly hostile to national interests, inconsistent with itself, 
and totally unworthy of the institutions of a civilized people. 
There are three English Universities: one with no tests at all; 
one with a nominal test, just sufficient to admit the lax and 
exclude the scrupulous; and the other with a test of a serious 
character, were it not accepted by the generality as a matter of 
form, rather than an expression of grave theological belief. 
The only course for an enlightened Legislature to adopt is to 
abolish religious academical tests altogether, and place all the 
English Universities on the same footing. Mr. Géschen’s bill 
last year simply aimed at their destruction in Oxford. But 
why not by one measure abolish these illiberal and useless 
restrictions at both Universities? A measure simply to admit 
the Nonconformist at Oxford to the higher degrees, while 
stripping those degrees of their substantial privileges, though 
advocated by the great talent of Mr. Gladstone, would be 
utterly incongruous and ludicrous. It would be treating the 
Nonconformist worse than -we treated the serf, whose emancipa- 
tion we never hesitated to effect at a single blow. If anything 
could reconcile us to Mr. Gladstone’s absence from the head of 
affairs, it is this disposition to treat one-half of his fellow- 
countrymen as in a state of villenage, and to admit them only 
to the shadow of a right in the hope that they will mistake 
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it for the substance. It is fitting that this great reform 
should be carried out under the auspices of a man who never 
owed divided allegiance to two conflicting sets of opinions, but 
whose career has been one continued struggle in behoof of 
religious freedom. 

The very mention of Earl Russell’s second appearance as 
Premier was received, even by a large section of the community, 
with the same amount of derision which greets that of an 
unfortunate actor who persists in representing a character 
which he has been hissed off the stage for so badly personify- 
ing before. ‘There was a want of dignity about the man. He 
‘lacked energy. He persisted in ruling the destinies ofa great 
‘empire through a miserable family coterie ; entirely incompe- 
‘tent to direct the fortunes of a third-rate trading company. ‘The 
‘talent and the genius of the Géschens and the Cobdens were 
‘excluded from the Treasury, in order that the colossal intellect 
‘of Labouchere might control the energies of some thirty-nine 
‘colonies, and the fate of the Indian empire rest on the Atlan- 
‘tean shoulders of Wood. Was he who had so frequently 
‘asserted that the limits of Reform had been reached, to be 
‘ entrusted with the task of taking the present goal as a starting- 
‘point for the attainment of far more startling ends than had 
‘been reached before? One Liberal administration had been 
‘ wrecked under his pilotage ; was this a ground for entrusting 
‘him with the safety of another? He had split up his party, 
‘and left them at the mercy of the Tories. He had abandoned 
‘ the interests of the nation when under a cloud at Vienna. Nor 
‘was he more famous for the English characteristic of sticking 
‘to his friends in adversity. “When the motion for inquiry into 
‘the Crimean business threatened his colleagues with destruction, 
“and when the sword of Prussia was swooping down to cut the 
a of the Danes into fragments, he left both to their 
fate. 

In much of this representation, there is some truth; but it 
cannot be denied that there is a far greater amount of unfairness. 
We first take an ideal standard of statesmanship for our test, and 
then, because Earl Russell sinks considerably beneath it, we are 
thclined to reject him altogether. But what reputation would 
stand such a scrutiny if we were to remember only its blemishes, 
and totally ignore its virtues? Those who are given to undue 
depreciation of Earl Russcll’s services are occasionally enthu- 
siastic admirers of Gladstone. Now, notwithstanding the 
illustrious merits of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
candour must admit, it would require little special pleading to 
array against his pretensions to the Premiership as formidable 
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a category of objections as have been arrayed against the claims 
of Earl Russell He lacks temper. He is hasty, and, in some 
instances, overbearing. Upon the particular occasions when 
the infirmities of the late Premier left the House to his manage- 
ment, the Government frequently came to grief. He is addicted 
to hair-splitting. Having made a deep impression by some 
broad and incisive statement, he is accustomed to defeat the 
expectations he has raised by explaining his words in a non- 
natural sense. Of his frequent gyrations it would be impossible 
to speak without describing a series of positions which anni- 
hilate each other. Suffice it to say, he advocates no views now 
which at some time or other of his splendid career he has not 
brought all the strength of his intellect to overturn and deride. 
Even at the present moment, the position he occupies in the 
liberal school of politics is quite in conflict with the position 
he maintains in the conservative ranks of the Church. Now, 
whatever may have been Earl Russell’s deficiencies, his liberalism 
has always been universally diffusive, restricted to no latitude, 
confined to no stage of his life, cooped up within no department 
of the State, but in every position logically coherent and 
equally extended to all. It is not too much to say that the 
opinions with which Lord Russell entered on his political career 
were all far in advance of his age, and he has lived to see the 
age adopt every one of them, without swerving an atom from 
his political fealty. The banner he unfurled in his youth he 
will fight under during the closing stage of his political career. 
His life has been one continuous and unbroken battle in favour 
of progress, both at home and qbroad. Hence we think it a 
fitting tribute to his great services, that so universal and consis- 
tent a votary of free institutions should be chosen as the leader 
of a Cabinet constructed to supplement the fruits of his early 
labours, and to help liberty to new conquests. 

Earl Russell’s merits are apt to be overlooked by a generation 
born to the possession of those rights won for them partly by 
his efforts before they could be cognisant of the struggle. He 
helped to emancipate the Irish Catholic, to strike the fetter 
from the limb of the slave, to open the door of corporations to 
the Dissenter, to annihilate rotten boroughs, to cut down the epis- 
copal staff of the Irish Church, at a time when these measures 
encountered an opposition ef which most men now living can 
have no idea. At the time when Reform was associated with re- 
volution, he assured the timid by associating with it the proud 
name of the House of Bedford. He was the last to admit the 
expediency of a peace income tax; the first to adopt the principles 
of Free Trade. Successful as Lord Palmerston’s iy at 
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seems to have been, it would be difficult to name a single enact- 
ment, beyond the problematical one of the Divorce Court, for 
which it will be distinguished in the eyes of posterity. But Earl 
Russell made his ever memorable by the complete liberation of 
merchant shipping. Even the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Bill, which 
furnishes the sole ground and gravamen of odium showered 
upon him by the Papal party, is a measure which ought to 
excite their gratitude rather than their spleen: for by it the 
noble lord satisfied the irate feelings of the country, while pro- 
ducing a measure powerless to do them the smallest harm, or cur- 
tail in the slightest degree their ecclesiastical freedom. Never 
did the rage of the country wax so strong or demand in more 
imperious tones a victim. The noble lord, by throwing out a 
sop to the animal whose indignation they had so profoundly 
roused, enabled them to effect their escape, unterrified and 
uninjured. 

If the country were bent on withholding power from any 
political chief who had committed grave errors, the vessel of 
the State would always need a captain; for optimism in poli- 
-ties is even .a rarer quality than chivalry in law. The most 
that can be rationally expected is, that the men to whom the 
helm of the State is entrusted should have sufficient honesty 
of purpose and breadth of view to rectify their own mistakes, 
and to turn their blunders to account in profiting by an enlarged 
experience ; and of this wise tendency the chiets of the present 
Cabinet have already evinced manifest proofs. Earl Russell 
has already acknowledged that the age of family government, 
of exclusive Whig coteries, ix past. He has already constructed 
his Cabinet upon a basis as wide as the most liberal aspirations 
of the country could wish. The new talent admitted into the 
government is an earnest alike of the Premier’s sagacity and of 
the realization of the wide reforms he is bent upon carrying 
out. The substitution of Mr. Chichester Fortescue for Sir 
Robert Peel in the Irish Secretaryship is a sign that the noble 
. lord is prepared to make amends for his former tergiversation 
with respect to the appropriation clause, by a sweeping reduc- 
tion of the Irish Church. The introduction of Mr. Géschen and 
Mr. Forster into the ministry is a sign that the noble lord is 
equally resolved to make amends for his finality hallucination 
by introducing a measure of Reform which will give the working 
y hoe their proper share in the national representation. Nor 
do these changes speak of the amended councils of the Premier 
alone ; for they are taken with the advice of one who also has 
crotchets to get rid of, and whose acceptance of his new colleagues 
shows that he is prepared to abandon the miserable shreds of his 
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old tenets at the shrine upon which he has sacrificed the substance 
before. Already is witnessed a phenomenon never once beheld 
since the first Reform Bill: every rank of the Liberal party 
united under a long-tried chief, who has never faltered in the 

ath of progress, and captained by a man whose splendid intel- 
fect has sounded all the weakness, and successively repudiated 
the fetters of the party he is summoned to oppose. ‘The pha- 
Janx is much more formidable to the Conservatives from the 
weakness of their own chief, as compared with the prowess of 
this new leader, than from the superior efficiency and strength 
of the rank and file he can summon to his defence. 

Perhaps never did two careers present more startling points 
of contrast than that of the present chief of the House of 
Commons and the career of the statesman who leads the Opposi- 
tion. The life of one may be accepted as an emphatic protest 
against the life of the other. Mr. Gladstone began his career 
as an ally of the most bigoted tenets of Toryism; he now ap- 
pears as a chief in the most advanced ranks of democracy. 
Mr. Disraeli began life as a Radical ; he now appears as the most 
sedulous advocate of those extreme Conservative views which his 
—_ rival has completely repudiated and abandoned. When 

r. Gladstone was weeping over the fall of Old Sarum and Gram- 
pound, Mr. Disraeli was placarding the walls of Marylebone with 
an energetic protest in favour of vote by ballot and household 
suffrage. When Mr. Gladstone appeared as a convert to Free 
Trade, Mr. Disraeli entered the lists as the champion of Protec- 
tion. Every stride which Mr. Gladstone has taken has been right 
in the direction of the tendency of the age, while every step 
of Mr. Disraeli has been dead against it. Even in their elo- 
quence there is the same startling antithesis as in their lives: the 
one precise, definite, and eminently rationalistic, every clause 
leaving an impression upon our judgment, similar to the sharp 
indentation of a sculptor’s chisel; the other Asiatic, florid, 
pompous, overpowering our imagination with a succession of 
cloudy pictures, rather than illuminating our reason with a 
flood of analytical evidence. It would be curious to trace the 
motives which have driven both along such opposite lines of 
policy, until each finds himself in the position from which 
his antagonist set out. On the Whig benches Mr. Disraeli 
could never have aspired to lead the House of Commons.. The 
cold blight of the great Whig families would have doomed him 
to an inferior position. While Mr. Gladstone must have plainly 
foreseen that the age of Toryism was virtually over ; and though 
he might wield the destinies of its votaries, it could be only as 
leader of the Opposition. In both cases, therefore, ambition 
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could not be without its influence: but in Mr. Disraeli’s case it 
was an ambition stimulating him to plunge from light into 
darkness ; in that of Mr. Gladstone’s, from darkness into light. 
Such being the leaders and such the issues of the cause, we 
have no fears as to the result of the approaching conflict. With 
a strong majority, with a united Cabinet, combining long-tried 
consistency with brilliant administrative talent, we doubt not 
‘that England will pursue her course along the line of progress 
“with speed so accelerated as to make up for the limping pace 
with which she has loitered on the route during the last fifteen 
years. Ample rewards await the achievement of the Legisla- 
ture’s task, prizes as glittering as ever Civilization num- 
bered among her trophies. By the removal of the inequality in 
the representation, a solidarity of interests will spring up in the 
community, and the triumph of one class will be the good of 
the whole. By the reduction of the army and navy expendi- 
ture, a large margin will be left for raising the social and 
zsthetic refinement of the people to a level with their industrial 
wealth. By the secularization of the Irish Church revenues, 
one limb of the empire so long struck with atrophy will be 
transformed into a sound and vigorous member of the com- 
monwealth. By conferring religious as well as political equality 
on all classes, religious thought will be unshackled ; and instead 
of hanging in the rear, England may take her place in the van- 
guard of those countries which have thrown off the last rags 
of ecclesiastical domination. With an alien military church 
in Ireland, maintained by the sword of the magistracy, with 
intolerance enthroned in her Universities and her yestry 
boards, with a reckless system of expenditure, which is nothing 
less than a gigantic swindle upon the productive labours of the 
community, that light which she ought to shed abroad is 
clouded, if not extinguished. But she need only be true to 
her people, and she will find in their unity armour far more 
enduring than the triple plates of steel which environ her 
shores, and attain a pre-eminence which will enable her to 
guide into the harbour she has secured for herself, the destinies 
of free nations. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


A Letter addressed to the Rt. Hon. E. Cardiell, with Illustrative 
Documents on the Condition of Jamaica, and an Explanatory 
Statement. By Epwarp Bean Unperuint, LL.D. London: 
Arthur Miall. 


We avail ourselves r the republication of Dr. Underhill’s now cele- 
brated letter to Mr. Cardwell, to offer a few remarks on one or two 
points in the Jamaica tragedy. 

The Jamaica question has long been the ‘skeleton in the closet’ of 
Colonial statesmen. It has recently stalked forth in a very ghastly 
fashion, and filled the whole nation w ith dismay. The terrible brutalities 
which have attended the suppression of the recent disturbances—whether 
riot or nascent rebellion we shall know soon—have aroused a feeling of 
passionate indignation ; and there is now a clear certainty that the evil 
estate of the black population of the island, whether it arise from their 
wrongs or their sins, or both, will be subjected to the most honest and 
searching investigation. Thus much, at any rate, the blood of the three 
thousand victims has secured. There have been discontentand misery enough 
there for years, but we have done our best to ignore it; but now when the 
roads are lined with ghastly human pendents, and whole districts are 
poisoned by festering c oxpses, we set ourselves to the work in earnest : just 
as when the pestilence is stalking through our streets we begin to purify 
ourselves vehemently, and enact ‘the most wonderful sanitary regulations 
—too late. We have no need to recapitulate the dark history of the trans- 
actions which have forced on us a searching inquiry into the condition of 
Jamaica. The tale is known through the world, and there is a dark stain 
on the honour of our country which neither we, nor our neighbours on the 
Continent and in America, are likely to forget. And yet so unconscious 
were the people of this country of an impending outbreak, that when the 
vague news of a negro rebellion first reached us, nine men out of every ten 
exclaimed, ‘ Impossible ! What can they have to rebel about ? We thought 
‘they hi ad it all their own way.’ And so they have—on paper. Theo- 
retically their position is one of charming independence; practically it has 
become too like that of the Ancient Mariner,— 


‘ Water, water, everywhere, but not a drop to drink.’ 


The troubles and sufferings which have culminated in the recent out- 
break are the legacy of the long past. Emancipation threw into our 
hands a grand opportunity, and we have squandered it away. The 
untimely and sudden termination of the apprenticeship or transition 
era, left the negroes and the planters with no settled relations to struggle 
into antagonism or harmony as might chance, before habits of free industry 
were established which would be strong enough to survive the withdrawal 
of official control. The Jamaica planters never took kindly and heartily 
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to the new and inevitable conditions which the act of emancipation im- 
posed on them, and, as a rule, there was little love lost between the 
classes who were destined to live together, and were called by Providence 
to work out a very high problem of social and industrial life. No doubt 
‘the irrepressible negro,’ with his childish vivacity and buoyancy, his 
loving nature, his ready humour, and his strong dishke—which some with 


f~ white skins share with him—to make a toil of work, is at the bottom of 


the Jamaica difficulty. The negro is a labourer demanding special quali- 
ties in his employer for the full development of his industrial powers. 
There is no labourer like him for the tropics: the best authorities are 
agreed that the coolie is not comparable with him, if you can but keep 
him to steady work. But he is just as unsteady and tiresome as a child, 
and for the same reason. For all the higher uses of civilization the negro 
_race is but infant still,—a wonderful intant, and of splendid promise, but 
needing precisely the wise, genial, firm, intelligent, but loving culture 
which all young things need, if they are to be nursed to their prime. 
And it is worth our while to study his nature and needs thoroughly ; for 
the negro will hang to our skirts inevitably, and be the source of our 
most grave embarrassments, if we cannot lift him, and set him by our 
side. Other coloured races with which the ever-widening sweep of our 
empire has brought us into contact seem likely, alas! to spare us the 
solution of the difficult problem which the negro forces on us. The New 
Zealander, the South Sea Islander, the American Indian, wither slowly 
before our advancing steps. The breath of our civilization wastes them ; 
the most earnest and strenuous effort fails to arrest the steady progress of 


_ decay. But nothing withers the negro. He can live with us, and 


multiply, and can retain his careless, joyous nature under the yoke of 
the sternest toil. It needs surely no prophet’s eye to foresee that God is 
a this race for a great future, and that substantially our work is to 
train them for the possession and civilization of some of the fairest 
tropical regions of the earth. 

But the Jamaica question is not simply the negro question, neither 
the abolition of slavery nor of differential duties explains the discontent 
and distrust which have made Jamaica their chosen West Indian home. 

‘-Barbadoes, Guiana, and Mauritius have faced the same difficulties, and 
mastered them. ‘The cultivation and theexport of sugar from these colonies 
have been steadily increasing, while in Jamaica they have steadily and 
drearily declined. Coolie labour only partially accounts for the difference. 
The real question is, why is there such pressing need of this coolie labour 
at all? Englishmen want to get at the simple truth about the question, 
why, with a numerous starving peasantry around them, do the planters 
go round the world to seek for labourers? and why, in Jamaica especially, 
do the coolies in a few years save money, and go back as small capitalists 
to India, while the native labourer on the island remains indolent, ragged, 
and depraved. The answer to these questions would be a long tale, but 
the commission that does answer them will go far to solving the ques- 
tion of Jamaica. We can but touch one or two points in a sentence in 
these brief remarks, our object being, not to dwell on the exciting topics 
which have happily passed into the hands of an impartial and competent 
Commission, but rather to indicate whereabouts the real difficulties which 
the Commission will have to grapple with, lie. 

The comparison between the coolie and the negro is far from a fair one. 
The coolie is an emigrant, who binds himself for a certain number of 
years to labour, and is eager to realize the utmost farthing possible, that 

e may have it to carry home. He has no settled home, and no distract- 
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ing relationships and cares. Work he has come for, and work he will 
do; and then he comes out of a country where work has been the stern 
necessity, bequeathed by ages of civilization, and where men are perhaps 
as patient of toil as anywhere in the wide world. The negro, on the 
other hand, is at home, with a cottage and garden, and a field or two, 
whence part of his subsistence is derived; it is always a question with 
him whether it will pay him better to work at tasks or to till his own 
patch; he likes the independent position of the peasant farmer, and it is 
always tempting him, like the Irishman, with its fair but delusive hope. 
He has been the pet for a generation or two of wise and good people, of 
whom he hears, far away, and he has a kind of lurking notion that they will 
be his Providence, and step in to shield him from any very serious results 
of his perverseness or mistakes. A powerful friend in the background 
is a terrible enemy to work. But his difficulties in most parts of the 
isand are more complicated and formidable. For instance, in this 
very eastern district which has been the scene of the outbreak in one 
part, there is just one estate under cultivation to break the dreary mono- 
tony of forty miles of deserted plantations. On these the negroes have 
their cottages: they have squatted, and having been undisturbed for 
years, feel that they gain a kind of right to the bit of land they cultivate, 
and they live off it just as they can. It is very easy to say they ought 
to go after work; but how far would they have to go to get it, and how 
far can they be expected to give up the land which yields them a scanty 
subsistence, for the chance of getting intermittent work—and the inter- 
mittent character of the labour is part of the Jamaica question—on a dis- 
tant estate? Do we not constantly complain of our own working people, 
that they will rather stay and starve at their own work, when it is in a 
state of collapse, than stir themselves to seek after a new occupation? Just 
that mental and moral indolence keeps multitudes of the negroes squat- 
ting on their clearings, at the mercy of drought, or blight, or storm, when 
the planters are crying out for labour, and tax the negro to bring work- 
men inferior in power from the other side of the world. But it is not all 
poor Sambo’s fault. Again, the withdrawal of the stipendiary magis- 
trates was a grievous blow to the black population. The magistrates who 
condemned John Cross are a fair sample of the impartiality of the bench 
before which the negro has to bring his complaint. He has a deep dis- 
trust of them, and not without reason. The history of the vehement 
party conflicts between the planters and their faction and the working 
people, whose champion, Gordon, was a sharp thorn in their adversaries’ 
side, in this very district, for months before the outbreak, amply explains 
it, without any recourse to the theory of a rebellion ; and explains, too, how 
the black people had contracted a spirit of dark distrust and suspicion, 
which needed only a touch to break out into an open blaze. Into these 
and kindred questions the Commission will have to look. If they can 
settle a company of wise, kindly, and Christian managers on the estates 
of the island, they will touch the difficulty near the core. If they can 
provide the negro with ready and impartial justice, and better means of 
transport for their little produce to market, and adapt the legislation to 
evil times, they will do something to help them. But if they report, after 
all, that Mr. Eyre’s sharp cautery is the only hopeful method, our 
mission there is over: let others take the honour of our protectorship and 
our Crown. 

It is, however, above all things important, that the proper limits of the 
present inquiry should be kept in view, and that the Commission should 
neither be expected nor permitted to assume any other than its legitimate 
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functions. Whatever information, either as to the past or the present 
state of the colony, may serve in any way to insure its better government 
in future, may fitly be received quantum valeat, and commented on by Sir 
Henry Storks and his colleagues. Excessive taxes on the necessaries of 
life, penal severities of colonial legislation, jobbing abuses of public ex- 
penditure, and the corruption of the legislative body; the unjust exclusion 
of the great bulk of the small landowners and traders of the coloured race 
from all share in the representation, and the alleged partiality of the magis- 
terial bench in cases of dispute between the planter class and that which 
they would coerce into subsisting wholly by labour,—these and a variety of 
cognate subjects need investigation, and will, we trust, be thoroughly 
investigated. Herein must be sought the roots of popular discontent and 
disaffection ; and hence must be derived the knowledge which is publicly 
desired of the causes of the recent outbreak. It will be the duty of the 
Commissioners to ascertain whether in the repression of that outbreak 
more than needful rigour was resorted to, and in what that superfluous 
severity consisted. Did authority keep its head, or in the bewilderment 
of panic throw away the reins of restraint upon administrative vengeance? 
Was marfial law unnecessarily proclaimed, or was its continuance unne- 
cessarily prolonged ? What account is there of convictions and punish- 
ments, of the age and of the sex of those who suffered? and where is the 
record of the slain? These are the things to be inquired into diligently 
in Jamaica by the Commissioners, for the information and guidance of 
Government at home, on whom the primary responsibility rests of confirm- 
ing Governor Eyre and his subordinates in their posts as good and faithful 
servants, or of removing them with censure, as unworthy of public trust. 
This, and no other, is the purpose for which the Royal Commission has 
been appointed ; and this purpose, we doubt not, it will faithfully fulfil. 
But should it be beguiled, substantially or in seeming, into any assumption 
of judicial power, it will not only disappoint the just hopes of the public, but 
give rise to questions of difficulty far graver than any that immediately 
pertain to colonial misrule. In no sense and in no character can the Com- 
mission be recognised as a court, even of first instance. It has neither 
the power to compel the attendance of witnesses, nor to sift the truth 
of evidence by administering an oath. It can neither act as a grand jury 
which decides on the primé facie guilt or innocence of the persons accused, 
nor receive sworn informations requiring any one to be put upon his trial, 
as justices sitting at petty sessions of the peace are empowered to do. It 
is ab incepto incompetent and incapable to act as a legal tribunal; and it 
is not in the power of the Crown to confer on it the competence or the 
capability which by the fundamental principles of the constitution belongs 
only to tribunals known to the law. As the delegates and nominees of the 
Home Government, selected by it at its discretion, and removable by it 
at its pleasure, it would be plainly the grossest usurpation of power were 
they to affect to find or ignore bills of complaint against the suspended 
Governor and his subordinates. The performance of that duty must 
devolve, whatever be the Commissioners’ report upon one or other of two 
independent jurisdictions in this country. By a special statute of George 
III. it is provided that any person who shall abuse authority to the 
oppression or injury of any subject of the Crown in a colonial dependency 
may be called upon to answer, civilly or criminally, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; and by the immemorial usage of parliament, that highest 
court of the realm may try and examine, whenever and however it 
thinks fit, the whole or any part of a case of colonial grievance duly 
brought under its cognizance. Before one or other of these high courts of 
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criminal jurisdiction public oppressors must be arraigned, if arraigned at 
all; but it will never do to permit a temporary, powerless, and practically 
irresponsible Commission to interpose its soi-disant finding or ignoring of 
an informal bill of indictment, in any case whatever. 


Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. Edited by Sroprorp 
A. Brooke, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We have seldom been able to penetrate more deeply the solemn recesses 
of a human spirit, than is now possible to us through the biography of 
Frederick William Robertson. <A peculiar habit which he had contracted 
of communicating to friends of different degrees of intimacy, some of 
the mental processes and agonies through which he was passing, as well 
as the settled conclusions of his understanding and heart, has furnished 
Mr. Brooke with materials such as are often supplied by autobio- 
graphical notes, or diaries. Were it not for the intense truthfulness 
and almost morbid straightforwardness by which Mr. Robertson was 
characterised, our satisfaction in the perusal of this wonderful selec- 
tion of letters would be somewhat diminished. No ordinary man is 
identically the same being in his letters and in his secret meditations. 
(Correspondence, however pure and simple-minded, always reflects, to a 
certain extent, the character and état of both the writer and the receiver 
of the letter; and all the sermons that we have ever read, reveal the 
presence of a disturbing element in the mental processes of the preacher. 
We always want to hear the genuine soliloquies of a man, to strip off the 
vel which publicity hangs over the sensitive spirit, and to modify or 
revise the impression produced by a great mind in its relations with 
individuals or society, by its secret intercourse with itself and God. In 
the case of Edward Irving, John Foster, and many others, this has been 
rendered possible by their private memoranda: in Robertson’s case it was 
less necessary than in theirs. The veil of which we have spoken, was 
almost transparent; he was less influenced by the popularity which 
haunted him, and less alive to the recognition which, we think—in spite 
of his own feelings, and his biographer’s repeated assurances— was 
awarded him, than most men are. He appears, moreover, to have had a 
singular faculty of thinking fresh ideas in private correspondence, of 

mdering his own thoughts through the forms which he attributed to the 
intellects of others, of working out his problems from the standpoint of 
his correspondent, and detailing in his letters his own conversations, 
tepartees, and previous life, his extempore discourses, and even his secret 
communings with God. His correspondence and published sermons 
reveal, in a unique fashion, what careful autobiographies have done on 
other occasions. We cannot, however, restrain the desire to come into 
more direct intercourse with Robertson, to catch him napping, to see the 
tension of his mental nerve relaxed, to have some of his thoughts be- 
guiled from him rather than delivered by him with that highly wrought 
and almost rhetorical polish which his fastidious taste gave to his letters. 
These are marvellously well chosen and admirably grouped; but the 
absence of detailed event on which to fasten them, the anonymous indi- 
Viduals to whom he pours out his fiery soul, the general terms and 
obscure allusions in which his mental changes and personal anxieties 
are described, the non-appearance of any proof that he had to suffer 
much, throw an air of mystery over the whole, and somewhat detract 
from the living interest of the biography. There are, doubtless, sufficient 
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reasons for this reticence; but for the general reader, the Life of F. W, 
Robertson has yet to be written. 

The circumstances of the life are briefly these: that Frederick W, 
Robertson, who was the son of Captain Robertson of the Royal Artillery, 
was born in February 1816, in London, at the house of his grandfather, 
Colonel Robertson ; that his early years were passed successively at Leith, 
Beverley, Tours, and Bicbargh ; that he obtained prizes at various 
schools ; and very early conceived an earnest, and even passionate desire, 
for a military life; that this desire was overruled, and that in October 
1837 he entered as a resident at Brasenose, with the view of becoming 
a priest of the Anglican Church. At Oxford he came into contact with 
all the varied forms of theological opinion then rife, and was strongly 
impressed by the character and work of Dr. Newman. His sympathies 
at that period were entirely in the direction of evangelical truth, moderate 
Calvinism, and Christian Missions; and his favourite authors, Plato, 
Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards. During his College course it seems that 
he was too independent to enjoy a brilliant University career; at its close, 
he commenced his ministry in Winchester, with a profound sense of the 
awfulness of life, and the solemnity of the work he had undertaken. His 
sermons at once arrested attention by their simplicity, earnestness, self- 
possession, and fervent evangelic doctrine. His ministry at Winchester 
was cut short by indisposition ; and then for the first time we find indica- 
tions of the despondency into which he was prone to sink with respect to 
his own work and influence. On his return from a continental trip, he 
accepted the curacy of Christ Church, Cheltenham. During his ministry 
in that place his chief anxiety was, that he could not make himself 
intelligible; yet this and other self-accusations, which occur in his 
letters, were more the result of his own morbid fancy, than of any 
actual defect in his modes of thought or expression. At this time he 
became increasingly alive to the infinite value of the human life of Jesus, 
as the fountain of all theology and the ideal of all holiness. It was 
during his residence at Cheltenham, that the basis of his theological 
science was entirely changed. The only explanations of this change 
afforded by his biographer are the influence upon him of some friendships 
then formed, and the religious excitement quickened in Cheltenham by 
‘The Tracts for the Times.’ The mental revolution through which he passed 
so tortured him that he found it painful to preach, and suffering a strong 
reaction from the tendencies of Evangelicalism, he underwent a moral 
convulsion which resulted in something like despair, when ‘ this life lost 
‘its meaning, and seemed shrivelled to a span, and the grave appeared 
‘to be the end of all, human goodness nothing but a name, and the sky 
‘above this universe a dread expanse, black with the void from which 
‘God Himself had disappeared.’ Under this blighting influence, he left 
his home and visited the Continent, whence he wrote the fascinating letters 
from the Tyrol to Mrs. Robertson, which form so interesting a part of the 
Appendix. On his return to England, he accepted the curacy of St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford, where, during his brief stay, his position became more 
individual, and where he passed through that transition period of his 
theological career which prepared him to enter on those services at Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, by which his name has become a household word. 

Judging from the Memoir, his life at Brighton was marked by exceed- 
ingly few incidents: such as are narrated, arose principally from his noble 
efforts on behalf of the ‘ Working Men’s Institute,’ its organization and 
reconstruction ; his abundant and incessant labours under bodily suffer- 
ing, and amid misconstruction and antagonism from the various conflict- 
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ing parties in the Church of England, excited by his idiosyncratic 
tendencies; his chaplaincy to the Judges on the occasion of the Lewes 
Assizes; his declining health, increasing weakness, and early death. 
There seems to have been almost as much of the feminine as the 
masculine element in Mr. Robertson’s mental composition; for while he 
is represented as of fine athletic form, fond of field-sports and other 
yiolent exercise, courageous to a fault, soldierly in his bearing and 
aspirations, and both self-contained and self-reliant, yet he was morbidly 
sensitive to the opinions of others,—he felt a stain like a wound, and 
was ever yearning after a sympathy which he imagined himself unable 
to find, always placing the emotions and intuitions higher than the 
logical functions ; and though he often reasoned with great force, yet he 
admitted that the heart was the prime organ of truth. We can hardly 
refrain from the conviction, that though singularly devoid of selfishness, 
and merging his life far more than most Christians in the Life of his 
Divine Lord, pursuing a self-sacrifice that verged on fanaticism though 
he repudiated the word, yet so deeply was he conscious of the indivi- 
duality of his opinions, and the spontaneity of his feelings, that he is to 
some extent open to the charge of egotism. In his power of sarcasm 
and biting irony, he almost rivalled Montaigne; yet, judging from his 
biography, we can hardly infer that he ever laughed, or had any power 
of discriminating between the ludicrous and the frivolous. The pluck 
with which, on more than one occasion, he faced a vast and hostile 
audience, shows him to have been every inch an Englishman; a 
characteristic that reappears whenever an opportunity is afforded of 
appraising our national virtues and contrasting them with those of 
rance. He had a keen perception of the beauties of Nature, and a 
considerable acquaintance with her laws and secrets. Had he followed 
the strong bent of his inclination, he might have become a brilliant 
officer of division, and would have led ‘a forlorn hope’ with any one of 
our Peninsular or Indian heroes; while perhaps few demagogues could 
have surpassed him at the hustings, and few artists have transcended 
him in his ‘feeling’ of colour. We have no specimens of his poetry, and 
perhaps he never perpetrated rhyme; but his lofty conception of the 
= ideal and work, and his delicate criticisms of the greatest of our 
rds, reveal his capacities in this direction. There is one dark shade 
which seems to us to deform his manhood. Mr. Brooke repeatedly calls 
it humility, and we do not question the accuracy of this charitable 
judgment, yet the circumstances on which it seems to rest, often reveal 
a mortified sense of failure in his life, and an almost angry grow] at things 
in general, and himself in particular, combined with an intense feeling 
of aloofness,—not merely from the critics, the slanderers and conflicting 
parties that surrounded him, but from society itself, and even from the 
crowds of eager listeners who unmistakeably showed their high appreci- 
ation of his teaching. Perhaps the noblest thing about him was his 
incessant and scrupulous attention to the duties of his: holy office. 
Through the whole of his course at Brighton, until driven by the 
aggravating punctilio and mortifying patronage of the vicar to that 
fatal independence which hurried on his death, he never paused in his 
strenuous, dutiful work. A conservative and aristocrat in his sym- 
pathies and tastes, yet his principles allied him with the people, and his 
self-sacrificing efforts to promote their elevation established between him 
and the working-classes of Brighton, a lien closer and deeper than often 
falls to the lot of a clergyman. 
Mr. Brooke has executed his difficult task with great skill and judg- 
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ment; and after perusing his biography of the friend he so truly 
appreciated and admired, we are disposed to endorse his brief summa- 
tion of the character he has so well portrayed. We regret that ou 
limited space deprives us of the pleasure of quoting this passage, but we 
believe that few of our readers will be content without themselves per- 
using the volumes. 

As a theologian, Mr. Robertson occupied an isolated and somewhat 
unique position. No attempt is made by his biographer to educe any 
concatenated series of his religious opinions, but we are left to discover 
them as best we may. It is clear that he identified himself with no 
one of the ‘ parties’ of the Church of England. After his violent recoil 
from the Evangelicals, he seems for a while, at least, to have plunged 
into the depths of ‘(German metaphysics, from which, fixing his 
steadily on the Pole-star of moral goodness, he ploughed and buffeted his 
way into serener waters; and with the lifebelt of intense adoration for 
the Man Christ Jesus, he floated back to the haven of the Church of 
England ; able conscientiously to adopt her creeds and services. The 
Broad Churchism into which he thus drifted had little in comma 
with the speculations of Maurice, and his sympathy was more practical 
than theoretical with the Social philosophy of Kingsley. His personal 
tastes and intellectual habits brought him into much closer sympathy with 
the High Church party than with any other, but he would have belied his 
deepest convictions had he identified himself with their movements. The 
Bishop of Oxford does not appear to have condemned his mode of explain- 
ing the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; and towards the close of his 
ministry, the newspaper correspondence into which he was tempted after 
the delivery of his Lecture on Wordsworth, led to proposals from some 
High Church quarters which, though he did not accept them, gave him 
obvious pleasure. On this subject he says:—‘The more I study the 
‘ Prayer Book, the more I am convinced that no other view will explain 
‘ its words, and the more do I feel the preciousness of that of which the 
‘ miserable Dissenters would rob us. I would not give up one sentence 
‘ which it contains on the subject. I would far rather hold the Romanist 
‘ than the dissenting Evangelical vulgarisms upon the subject. And indeed, 
‘ practically, I fancy there would be little difference between my teaching 
‘on this point and that of a Tractarian, except in the dark view they 
‘necessarily take of the quenching of a baptismal spark by sin, to be 
‘ rekindled only by tears, &c. &c. &e. I should touch on the ground 
‘they do. You are a child of God, claim your privileges,—you may los 
‘them else for ever—‘‘ a child of God ” and baptism is your assurance of 
‘it, not your feelings, which are sanguine to-day and depressed to- 
‘ morrow, but the one baptism. Only he would say in baptism, You were 
‘ manufactured into God’s child; I would say, By baptism was revealed 
* to you a truth which by nature you could not have.’—(Vol. i. p. 338.) 

The eagerness with which he sought ‘to discover the soul of goodness 
‘ in things evil,’ induced him with skill to unveil the truth underlying the 
great Romish dogmas of Mariolatry, Transubstantiation, &c.; and he met 
these erroneous positions, not by advancing the Protestant negative, nor 
by elucidating a via media, but by endeavouring to seize and hold what 
was at once true, and perverted, in both the Romish and the Protestant 
dogmas. With all his breadth of mind, he never seems to have extended 
the same leniency to ‘the Evangelicals,’ but visits them with vials of 
scorn, not unfrequently heaping upon them foolish and absurd epithets. 


In one place, he charges their view of Christian evidences with being the t 


quintessence of Rationalism ; in another place, he compares their tenets 
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unfavourably with Pantheism; in a third, he appears to think them 
little better than heathens, and he generally debits them with all the 
worst characteristics of the Record newspaper. He never seems to have 
inquired whether any ‘deep truth’ underlay ‘their great error,’ and 
certainly uses unrighteous artifice in maligning their .entire position. 
Loving and sympathetic to every other class of religionists, his ‘ milk of 
human kindness’ turns to gall when an ‘ Evangelical yulgarism’ or ‘a 
miserable Dissenter’ crosses his path. ‘It appears to me that Protes- 
‘tantism throws upon the intellect the work of healing, which can only 
‘be performed by the heart. It comes with its parchment “ signed, 
‘sealed, and delivered,” making over heaven to you by a legal bond, gives 
‘its receipt in full, makes a debtor and creditor account, clears up the 
‘whole by a most business-like arrangement. And when this Shylock- 
‘like affair with the scales and weights is concluded, it bids you be sure 
‘that the most rigorous justice and savage cruelty can want no more. 
‘Whereupon selfishness shrewdly casts up the account, arid says, ‘‘ Au- 
‘dited!”’ am safe!” ’—(Vol. i. p. 304.) 

It is strange to us that the infinite balance which he here presumes 
to be struck did not reveal to him the absurdity of his ‘scales and 
weights ’ illustration ; and itis more strange still that he could not perceive, 
in the presence of these two infinities, a vivid image of the conflict that 
was ever going on in his own soul; and that in Christ there is the 
synthesis of Infinite justice and Infinite mercy. Of Evangelical Dis- 
senters he evidently knew nothing, nor cared to know. Jews, Catholics, 
and Unitarians, Turks and Infidels, all receive a kinder word, and a 
more reverent sympathy, than he accords to those vast Christian 
wecieties which have been quietly, voluntarily, and unostentatiously 
doing a work on which, if he had looked with interest and sympathy, 
he would not have felt so lonely in this world of ours. 

The central idea of F. W. Robertson’s theology was the Divinely 
Human Life of Jesus. ‘He felt that an historical Christianity was 
‘absolutely essential ; that only through a visible life of the Divinest in 
‘the flesh could God become intelligible to men; that Christ was God’s 
‘idea of our nature realized. . . . The Incarnation was, to him, 
‘the centre of all history, the blossoming of humanity. The Life which 
‘followed the Incarnation was the explanation of the Life of God, and 
‘the only solution of the problem of the life of man. . . . Out of 
‘this intuitive reception of Christ, and from this ceaseless silence of 
‘meditation which makes the blessedness of great love, there grew up in 
‘him a deep comprehension, as well as a minute sympathy with all the 
‘delicate details, of the character of Christ. Day by day, with passionate 
‘imitation, he followed his Master, musing on every action, revolving in 
‘thought the interdependence of all that Christ had said or done, weay- 
‘ing into the fibres of his heart the principles of the life he worshipped, 
‘till he had received into his being the very impression and image of 
‘that unique personality. His very doctrines were the Life of Christ, 
‘expressed in words.’—(Vol. ii. pp. 167—169.) 

We think that Mr. Brooke's estimate is sustained, not only by the 
noble passage which he quotes from an unpublished sermon, but also by 
many passages in the well-known sermons already published, We do 
not quarrel with him for his life-long effort to transform great dogma 
into living spirit, being convinced that there is a link of vital connection 

tween every great truth of revelation and our daily life; but he seems, 
theoretically and practically, to have eliminated those dogmas from his 
treed which did not at once appeal to his individual sense of requirement. 
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Now, one special advantage of systematic Divinity is that it affords a 
check to our individual preferences, and offers, not merely an appeal to 
our self-consciousness, but an opportunity of estimating the Christian 
consciousness of the whole Church; and Mr. Robertson’s dislike of system 
in this way often puts him beyond the reach of the sympathy which he 
so much craved, and that because he could not bring the Christian 
consciousness of all his brethren into immediate harmony with his own. 
We think this is specially seen in those points on which he is supposed 
to have deviated most widely from current opinion. His view of the 
Atonement is just one of these half-truths, which he imagined to be the 
whole truth. ‘Thus, in estimating the difference between his views of the 
Atonement and those to which they were opposed, he says that :—‘ The 
‘ difference between them does not lie in the question of the Atonement— 
‘ we agree in this—but in the question, what in that Atonement was the 
‘ element that satisfied God? They say pain. I say, because I think the 
‘Scriptures say so, the surrender of self-will, as is clearly and distinctly 
‘asserted in John x. 17, and also in Hebrews x. 5, 6,7, 10, where the 
‘ distinction is drawn between the sacrifices of blood and suffering, which 
‘ were mere butchery, and the sacrifice which atones, in this special point, 
‘that one is moral, an act of ‘“‘witL;” the other un-moral, merely 
‘ physical, and therefore worthless. Indeed, this is the whole argument of 
‘ the Epistle to the Hebrews, and a glorious one it is..—(Vol. ii. p. 139.) 

It would be competent for us to concede his interpretation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is only to admit what all orthodox 
theologians maintain, that ‘the active righteousness of Christ’ was an 
act of Will, and is largely concerned in the justification of the sinner 
who believes on Jesus. But this is only one position of the Scripture 
teaching, and the light thus thrown on the mystery of redemption leaves 
the deeper question of the consequénces of sin untouched. Mr. Robert- 
son expounded the same ideas in his Sermon on the Prophecy of Caiaphas, 
in which he laboured to represent the Evangelical view as an echo of the 
ignorance of Caiaphas rather than of the teaching of Christ. His 
frequently expressed repugnance to the idea of the penal suffering of 
Christ constituting any part of His vicarious sacrifice is akin to much that 
we hear in these days from what is called the Broad Church party, and 
it appears to us strangely oblivious of the satisfaction brought in this 
very doctrine to the most stern and solemn demands of both conscience 
and of God’s Word. What is more curious still, many of the fresh sug- 
gestions made to relieve this subject of its difficulty, while in words they 
repudiate the vicarious satisfaction which Christ rendered to the law of 
God, virtually imply that which they disclaim. 

We have not space in this brief notice to expound the points on 
which we differ from Mr. Robertson in his theories of the Inspiration of 
the Bible, or the sanctity of the Lord’s Day; nor to express what would 
have been far more congenial to our tastes and inclination, our profound 
admiration for him as a Christian moralist, and a keen and accomplished 
critic, and with a few words on his power as a preacher we must conclude 
our sketch of one of the most remarkable men of modern times. 

A friend of ours observed, during Robertson’s lifetime, that he had 
heard a young man preach in Brighton, whose name he did not learn, 
and so deep was the impression made upon him by the almost awful 
earnestness and repressed power of the preacher that his irresistible 
exclamation was, ‘This man must either go mad or die.’ The almost 
universal opinion of every candid reader of any one of the posthumous 
volumes of his discourses is one of astonishment alike at the compact 
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structure, the pregnant suggestion, the restrained energy, the practical 
wer, and the lightning heliooas of his thought. All this astonishment 
1s indefinitely increased by the hints we have now obtained as to the 
mode of his preparation, and the character of his delivery of these match- 
less sermons. Widely as we differ from the doctrine of some of them, and 
much as we deplore the bitterness and even arrogance into which he was 
occasionally stung by unscrupulous antagonists, yet we frankly acknow- 
ledge that the spiritual power with which he brought the genius of the 
Gospel and the Word of the Master to bear upon daily duty, the penetra- 
tion and the ease with which he concentrated light from all parts of 
Revelation and focussed it on the consciences of men, will give to the 
preacher of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, during five short years, an 
enduring place among the great teachers of the present century. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 
and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 
1858 —1864. By and Livingstone. 
London: John Murray. 


If Dr. Livingstone’s new volume excite less attention than his former 
‘one, it will be only because there cannot be two firsts, and because the 
interest which his first great achievement excited has been somewhat 
exhausted by its own intensity. Few achievements in our day have made 
a greater impression than that of the adventurous missionary who, 
unaided, crossed the continent of Equatorial Africa. Even the subse- 
quent discovery of the sources of the Nile by Burton and Speke—which 
we have reason to know only anticipated a latent purpose of Dr. Living- 
stone—did not so much excite popular feeling. Few books of travel, 
moreover, exceed in value the record of this achievement. His unas- 
suming simplicity, his varied intelligence, his indomitable pluck, his 
steady religious purpose, form a combination of qualities rarely found in 
one man. By common consent, Dr. Livingstone has come to be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable travellers of his own or of any other age. 
Any one of his five great journeys would have given him a high place 
among the pioneers of civilization and of Christianity; together, they 
constitute the successful achievement of a devoted and remarkable life. 
Great as will be the geographical and commercial results of his travels, 
they will be exceeded by their moral and missionary results. ‘The former 
constrained the reluctant admiration of the Portugese at Angola; the latter 
have so alarmed their fears for the Slave trade, that the Government at 
Lisbon have employed Monsieur Lacerda to controvert the facts affirmed 
by Dr. Livingstone, in a series of papers published in the Portuguese 
official journal; which have been translated into English, and circulated, 
by no less a person than the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
In his new volume Dr. Livingstone declares open war against the 
Portuguese in Eastern Africa,—for their delusive and obstructive pretence 
of territorial jurisdiction, for their fraudulent misrepresentations of the 
state of the country, for their jealous interdict of all foreign commerce, 
for their solicitous perpetuation of the barbarism of the natives, and, above 
all, for their support of the execrable Slave trade. Intensely interesting 
as a volume of travels, his book is more interesting and important still as 
a philanthropic and religious inquiry. The interest of the explorer is 
strong within him, but the heart of the missionary is stronger still. He 
has, we think, done wisely in relinquishing the evangelistic and pastoral 
work of a missionary, and with it his official missionary character ; and in 
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devoting himself in a civil capacity to discovery. But philanthropic and 
religious solicitude are permanent in him: wherever he goes and whatever 
he does, he is intent upon the moral welfare of the people. Thus he is ren- 
dering an invaluable service to missionary enterprise. His name is one of 
the most illustrious in the honoured roll of the London Missionary Society. 

This volume contains an earnest, reiterated, and terrible indictment 
against the Slave trade of Eastern Africa; and will, we trust, by its fear- 
less exposure of those who sustain it, do much to destroy it. Dr. Living- 
stone is convinced that while it continues but little can be done for the 
natives. Although our blockade of the coast hasdone much, it is of necessit 
but partially effective; and indirectly and unconsciously it inflicts muc 
suffering upon the poor slaves. Not more than one in five of those who 
are shipped for Cuba live to get there. Dr. Livingstone thinks that a 
small steamer, for the purchase of ivory upon the Lake Nyassa, would 
have the effect of abolishing slavery in the Nyassa district, from which 
nearly all the slaves shipped at Zanzibar and the neighbouring places 
come. Itis only by carrying ivory that the slaves do not eat up all 
the profits of a trip. By thus cutting off supplies in the interior, Dr. 
Livingstone would stop the Slave trade on the coast. In this judgment 
he is supported by all the English officers on the coast acquainted with 
the matter. 

The volume is a record of eight years’ travel, and is full of the most 
various and interesting information. The expedition was a scientific one, 
and one of its members, Dr. Kirk, collected above 4,000 species of plants, 
different kinds of cotton, valuable woods, articles of food, &e. His col- 
lections have been deposited in the British Museum and at Kew, and 
would occupy him three or four years in their arrangement and descrip- 
tion. The cotton is of a quality so superior, that in the Manchester 
market it is pronounced worth twopence per pound more than common 
New Orleans. Indigo grows wild, and so profusely that it rots in the 
streets of Tette. The sugar-cane, the castor-oil plant, and a fine species 
of tobacco, are also freely grown. One district on the Shirwa alone 
would supply the whole of Europe with sugar. During the four colder 
months of the year wheat is also produced on the islands of the Shirwa ; 
in the higher districts grass grows as plentifully as in an English 
meadow. Particles of gold are also found, and abundance of coal and 
iron. The manufacture of the latter is so superior that, in comparison, 
the natives pronounced our best English implements ‘rotten.’ The 
Zambesi has now been fully explored, and the great facilities for com- 

merce of both the river and the coast ascertained. The book further 
contains much information about races of men of whom we know nothing 
—who are remarkable, if not for their knowledge, yet for their great acute- 
ness and politeness. The geographical interest centres in the discovery 
of the Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa, and in the more detailed account of 
the mighty Victoria Falls. Mr. Charles Livingstone, perhaps the only 
living man who has seen both, pronounces them grander than Niagara. 

We can only add, that this is a manly, honest, Christian book,—the 
book of a fearless, high-minded man, deterred by no difficulty, turned 
aside by no inducements,—a man of keen observation and of wise judg- 
ments. Every page teems with interest. Commerce and _ science, 
humanity and religion, are alike indebted to the intrepid traveller. We 
must add that the volume is profusely illustrated. Lord Russell has 
kindly permitted the use of ‘the drawings taken by the artist who was 
‘in the first instance attached to the expedition.’ We regret that the 
name of Mr. Baines should haye been withheld. 
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Lives of Boulton and Watt. Principally from the original Soho 
MSS. Comprising also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Steam Engine. By 
London : John Murray. 


‘ The true epic of our time,’ says Carlyle, ‘is not ‘‘ arms and the man,” 
‘but tools and the man.’ The discoverer is honoured as much as the 
warrior. If Wellington sleeps beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, the monu- 
ment of Watt is in Westminster Abbey. The victories of peace are 
already recognised as greater than the victories of war. The invention 
of a steam-engine, the discovery of the electric telegraph, will bless the 
world when Waterloo is forgotten. Of this ‘ epic of our time’ Mr. Smiles 
is the Homer. He has had the genius to perceive its romance, and the 
faculty to write it. He has made the domain of industrial biography his 
own. His successive volumes almost vie in romance and interest with 
the successive novels of Scott. It is impossible to resist the charm of his 
rare literary art. Very few who take up one of his volumes will be 
induced to lay it down unread. Mr. Smiles has been fortunate, not only 
in opening the true vein for his genius to work, but in opening it while 
the conditions of its successful working remain. A little while and nine- 
tenths of the details that he has so skilfully brought together would have 
been lost, and we might have known as little of Watt as we do of 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Smiles sends forth this volume rather from the desire to complete 
his series of the Lives of the Engineers than from the necessity of doing 
what has not hitherto been done. Mr. Muirhead’s admirable ‘ Life of 
Watt’ might have sufficed for giving us such information as we needed ; 
but, as Mr. Smiles observes, ‘The story of the Life of Watt is one that 
‘ will well bear to be told again,’ especially when the teller is so skilful 
an artist as himself. We have no sympathy, therefore, with the critics 
who are angry with Mr. Smiles, as if the publication of his ‘ Life of Watt’ 
were an injury to Mr. Muirhead. A similar injury was inflicted upon 
Mr. Prior by Mr. Forster’s ‘Life of Goldsmith;’ but surely a man is not to 
be blamed for trying to do better, work which some predecessor may have 
done. If it is not better, all the worse for him; if it is, he has rendered 
a service to the community. He appeals to the public, and he must be 
judged by the simple merits of his work. Nor is he to blame for using 
whatever materials his predecessor may have accumulated, if he uses them 
honourably,—that is, with just acknowledgment, independent treatment, 
and such additions as fresh research may bring to light. That Mr. Smiles’ 
will be the standard Life of the great engineer is simply the necessity of 
his greater art as an industrial biographer. His skill in weaving together 
anecdote and description, representations of what was known, with a 
distinct specification of what was contributed by his hero; his dramatic 
power, in this volume especially exhibited in the contrast of the two 
partners,—the sanguine, speculative character of Boulton, the anxious, 
morbid, cautious temper of Watt, one full of hope in the very darkest 
circumstances, the other full of fear in the brightest,—give the volume 
a wonderful charm. The Life of Watt is a great epic of discovery; 
the narration of it by Mr. Smiles is an artistic and finished poem. Both 
are the distinctive achievements of our day, and of both we are proud. 

We cannot enter into the details of the history, nor of the valuable 
summary of previous advances towards Watt’s great discovery, with 
sketches of fe who made them, which precedes it. Every great 
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discovery in mechanics must necessarily be achieved by the use which 


genius makes of the materials and suggestions which it finds prepared 
tor it. 


The Economic Position of the British Labourer. By Henny 
Fawcett, M.P., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


The election of Mr. Fawcett as Professor of Political Economy was a 
happy circumstance for the students of that science in the University of 
Cambridge. He holds with firm grasp the ascertained truths with which 
all progress in this department of knowledge must accord, and yet has 
sagacity to see the changing phases of human affairs which modity their 
application. He inspires a taste for the study of a science which is too 
often neglected as uninteresting and abstruse, by showing how practical 
it is in its bearing upon the interests of the community. 

Just now Mr. Fawcett thinks he discerns some symptoms of an important 
change in the economic condition of the British labourer. The ease with 
which labour can be transferred to Australia, Canada, or the United States, 
the high wages given in those countries, and the rapid passing away of the 
strangeness of emigration, render it likely that the workmen of the British 
Isles will, in largely increasing numbers, seek those lands of promise. This 
change will be beneficial both to those who go and to those who stay in this 
country, and by raising wages, will give a larger share of the necessaries 
and comforts of life to the working-class. So far all is fair ; but if labour 
becomes scarce, and therefore costly, what is to be the effect upon the 
productive power of England, already fighting a severe battle in compe- 
tition with other nations? Here Mr. Fawcett is not without resource. 
Remove, he says, the fetters which confine the landed property of England to 
a single class, and you will create a body of small proprietors, and supply 
one great want of the labourer, by enabling him to look forward to the 
possession of land as a possibility within his reach. But, above all, and 
as the means of remedying countless eyils in the relation of master and 
workman, introduce co-operation into that relation, and let the labourer 
be partaker, more distinctly than hitherto, in the fruits of his toil. 
This policy will draw out the energies of the workman, and make his 
labour more productive, and at the same time establish amity and com- 
7 - feeling between those who are now only the employers and the 
employed. 

‘These may be fairly called the leading ideas in this ably-written volume ; 
but incidentally, and so far as they relate to the main purpose of the book, 
subjects of great interest are discussed, very often with great force and 
strength of reasoning. Strikes and trades’ unions especially receive a 
careful examination, and Professor Fawcett puts forth all his power to 
show that they have not in all cases been so indefensible and absurd 
as is commonly supposed. 

The representation given of the condition of agricultural labourers is 
certainly drawn in too dark colours. We question very much whether 
the farm labourer fares worse than his brethren in any other employment. 
The nominal rate of his wages represents only a part of his income, and 
an allotment of land and many perquisites bring up the amount far beyond 
that often stated by superficial inquirers. We know instances in which 
good labourers have returned from the nominally high wages of London 
to the lower rate of a country village, because, counting all, they found 
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the village life gave them the larger command of comforts for their 
families. Indeed, we are a little surprised that so clear-headed an 
economist as Mr. Fawcett does not see that, by the laws of the science 
which he teaches, any great difference between wages of labour of a given 
degree of skill is impossible, unless caused by restrictions which happily 
do not exist in England. 

The absence of any considerable class of small proprietors of land in 
this country is regarded by Mr. Fawcett as a serious evil, and he brings 
a heavy indictment against the law of primogeniture and the custom of 
entail as responsible for much that is objectionable in the present state of 
things. We are, however, inclined to attach far greater importance to 
the cost of its transfer as the great hindrance to the formation of a 
class of small owners of land. ‘The practice of entail is rather owing to 
social than legal influence, but we regard as of the utmost importance a 
cheap method of transfer and division of land. This can be done only by 
limiting the power of incumbrance, but this ought to be done, and the title 
to land made as easy and simple as toasum inyested in the Funds. Cheap 
titles would more rapidly affect the ownership of land than the simple 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, ghich, although it has no doubt some 
indirect influence, is only directly caindive in the rare case of a man of 
property dying intestate. Mr. Fawcett’s examination of the question of 
co-operation is a valuable portion of his book, and worthy most careful 
attention from all employers of labour. How far it can be carried—what 
are its limits—how it can be kept clear of communism, a very different 
thing, are deeply interesting questions. We are very hopeful, but cannot 
be blind to the many difficulties which environ the subject. Perhaps the 
pressure of a deficient supply of labour will be found the truest solvent 
of many problems which at present ask for explanation. 

Those who think political economy necessarily a dull and dry affair are 
strongly advised to read this small yolume. It is instinct with an 
honourable anxiety for the elevation of the working-class; and Mr. 
Fawcett, like Dr. Chalmers and other distinguished economists, combines 
the warm tints of philanthropy with the cooler hues of political economy. 
His subject leads him to speculation and forecast, and it can hardly be 
expected that any thinker who studies these pages will entirely agree 
with his estimate of the strength of every current flowing in the stream of 
time. We should, perhaps, have wished to bring into account some of 
those moral influences which perpetually modify the conclusions of 
political economy, and sometimes seem to endanger its claim to the title 
of ascience. It must, however, be admitted that Mr. Fawcett’s train of 
reasoning did not require this. We admire his hopefulness, and are glad 
to see that, while he is a careful reasoner, he has not so repressed his 
imagination as to prevent him from throwing out those half prophetic 
hints which often prepare us for great changes, and which distinguish the 
man of genius from the ordinary ‘ well informed’ student. 


Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 


We shall be surprised if ‘Ecce Homo’ does not compete in fame with 
Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus.’ It is as novel in its treatment, as daring in its 
speculation, and as polished in its style, as its notorious rival; but thewhole 
diameter of human thought divides it, in feeling and purpose, from that 
sentimental romance. Dismissing all matters of criticism, scrupulously 
excluding the theologic bearing of the Life of Jesus, and even the 
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religious aspects and results of His teaching, the anonymous author has 
set himself to answer the following question :—‘ What was Christ’s 
‘ object in founding the Society which is called by His name, and how is it 
‘ adapted to attain that object?’ Itis perhaps unfair to charge on any 
man, upon the accomplishment of one feat, the sin of not having achieved 
another ; yet the author maintains a reticence which, while it gives the 
impression of vast power, excites an irritating distrust. Christ is to us 
so much more than a moralist, or Founder of a Society, however kingly 
His mien, however sublime His intention, that we are impatient of any 
treatment of His life that is rigorously confined to His work as a man; 
and although the author describes Him as the Supreme Judge of man, 
and attributes to Him the possession of all but infinite power,—places Him 
above the Abraham, the Moses, and the David of the Old Dispensation, 
and even compares His relation to the people with that sustained by 
Jehovah,—yet throughout, Christ remains simply an historical character, 
whose motives, objects, and feelings have hitherto, apart from the 
results of this inquiry, been incomprehensible. So rich and so con- 
densed are the thoughts of the author, that it is scarcely possible to do 
him or ourselves justice without occupying a space almost equal to that 
which he has allotted to himself. The whole book reads like meditations 
of many years, written and re-written, we should think, to ensure the 
utmost precision and conciseness. 

An historical religion must perpetually invite inquiry into its own 
evidences, and we hail this contribution with gratitude and reverence ; 
but we never closed a volume with a more eager desire to know the 
deductions which the author means himself to draw from his own pre- 
mises. It appears to us that they may prove to be not incompatible with 
Anglican orthodoxy, nor is there anything positively to show that they 
would advance beyond a mere Humanitarianism. 

The work is divided into two parts. The main purport of the first 
part is to exhibit the nature and credentials of Christ’s royalty, the 
mode in which this only begotten Son of God claimed and realized the 
functions of a King of men; and some of the characteristics of that 
great kingdom on ‘the throne of which He has been seated for nigh 
‘ 2,000 years, and gained an authority over men greater far than they 
‘have allowed to any legislator, greater than prophecy had ever attri- 
‘ buted to the Messiah himself.’ 

Without any reference to the origin of Christianity, without any discus- 
sion of the authenticity of the Gospels, or the supernatural attestation 
and quality of what & styles ‘our authorities ;’ apparently with no 
theory as to the influence of either Greek or Oriental philosophy on 
Jewish thought, without one graphic line descriptive of the birthplace 
and home of Judaism or Christianity, the author plunges in medias res 
with a delineation of the functions, prophetic character, and actual work 
of the ‘ Baptist,’ and startles his reader at once by the novelty of his 
interpretation of the celebrated cry ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ the 
‘explanation of which he finds in the 23rd Psalm, and in the profound 
impression produced in the mind of the Baptist that, though he might 
have been as one of the ‘dogs of the flock’ of Jehovah, there was One 
among his baptized auditors who was pur eminence His Lamb; who had 
the ‘heaven of inward happiness’ filling his soul, and thus the first 
condition of a power to take away the sins of the world. The author 
does not trace what seems to us the true mental process through which 
the Baptist passed in reaching his grand conclusion of the sacrificial 
character of God’s Lamb, although he does not repudiate it. He lays, 
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however, great stress on the fact that the Baptist’s life and work were 
part of the very process, and part of the great work which Christ himself 
came to fulfil. His narrative of the Temptation is handled with singular 
freshness: decidedly conservative in its tendency, it demonstrates the 
uniqueness of the Temptation, and its appropriateness to the character of 
Christ as already known. It was the first illustration of the ‘ baptism 
with fire,’ the passionate purity, the enthusiastic virtue on which this 
entire volume is a comment. The author portrays the incomparable 
greatness of the self-restraint involved in the resistance of the ‘ Lamb of 
God’ to these temptations. This resistance was shown in the deliberate 
choice made by Him to found His universal empire over the human race, 
not on the fears but on the consent of mankind; and to employ the 
supernatural powers, of which he had then become conscious, entirely 
for the good of others and not for His own sustenance, honour, or comfort. 
In this circumstance is discerned a key to a large portion of Christ’s life, 
an anticipation of Calvary and the Cross. 

Fully admitting the miraculous power of Christ, he urges with sur- 
prising eloquence that Christ’s ‘temperance’ in the use of that power 
was ‘a moral miracle superinduced wpon a physical one ;’ that this com- 
bination of greatness and self-sacrifice won the hearts of men; that this 
‘ voluntary surrender of power’ was that ‘ cross’ in which Paul gloried, 
and was the means of exciting in the heart of humanity that ‘ agitation 
of gratitude, sympathy, and astonishment’ which nothing less than a 
sense of infinite obligation could ever haye kindled. It is refreshing to 
read the robust eloquence and the demonstrative force with which the 
author contrasts the work of the Greek philosophers and all mere moral 
teachers, with the functions of this great King. The comparison between 
Socrates and Christ is noble in the extreme, and affords the oppor- 
tunity to our author for establishing his point, that Christ sought to 
regenerate the world by personal rather than by logical influences; that 
He reinforced the moral nature by claiming the absolute loyalty of all 
hearts, by making Himself the Pattern, the Authority, and the Judge 
of all. 

The author proceeds, in the second part of his work, to expound the 
principles of the legislation of Christ. With marvellous ability, and in 
novel terms, he gathers up Christ’s arguments with the Sensualist, and 
shows how He differed from both the Stoic and the Epicurean ; exhorting 
him to substitute, for a lawless pursuit of bodily enjoyment, neither a 
methodical pursuit of the same object, nor a pursuit of intellectual and 
moral well-being, but the kingdom of God and His righteousness. 

The chapters on the Christian Republic are full of suggestions and of 
original thought, on which we have no space to enlarge. In the follow- 
ing chapters on ‘The Christian a Law to himself,’ and on ‘The Enthu- 
siasm of Humanity,’ the author intends to set forth the root principle of 
Christianity. According to him, Christ, instead of giving laws to His 
society, conferred on every member of it a power of making laws for 
himself. Philosophers regarded the law-making power as antagonistic 
to passion and allied to reason. Christ considered it necessary to control 
the passions, but placed them under the dominion, not of reason, but of 
anew and more powerful passion. This phrase is clearly the author’s 
translation of the indwelling and sway of the Holy Ghost, by 
whose activities Christ’s prohibitions of unlawful desires become 
explicable; and he proceeds to inquire what is the passion which can 
lift a man clean out of all sin whatever. He shows that this is not 
universal patriotism, nor a love of all individuals alike, but the love of 
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the race in the individual; the love, not of all men nor yet of every man, 
but of the man in every man; and it is this which he supposes has 
received the new name of dydmy. Here we are amazed at the entire 
silence of the author as to the love of God, giving one at times almost 
a ghastly suspicion that, like Rénan, he may be grafting on some 
modern ‘ religion of Humanity’ his enthusiastic reverence for ‘ the Man 
Christ Jesus.’ He virtually translates into many a massive period, the 
language of Paul, ‘the love of Christ constraineth us,’ and he does 
regard the love of Christ as carrying with it the feeling of love for all 
human beings; but it is Christ simply as the Man, and not Christ as 
Divine, who concentrates upon Himself the affections of a world. To 
us this would be idolatry. It is true, Christ said, ‘I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men to me ;’ and the absence of love to Christ is denounced 
with bitter curse and awful judgment: yet a treatment of the regal 
assion of the kingdom of God which ignores the invisible and eternal 
ove, is silent about the first great commandment of the Law, and does 
not assert the Divinity of the Christ, appears to us paradoxical, if not 
anti-Christian. We are satisfied that the author will explain this when 
he speaks again, and he does unquestionably deduce from the love of 
Humanity burning to enthusiasm, from the controversy of the love of 
Christ, a positive morality of the most searching and rousing kind. 
Thus the Law of Philanthropy, the Law of Edification, the Law of Mercy, 
the Law of Resentment, and the Law of Forgiveness, are successively 
handled with an originality and power that we have hardly seen 
equalled. We disagree with his ingenious and startling doctrine of the 
identity of justice and mercy; we cannot understand his restriction of 
the law of forgiveness to human considerations merely. <A cold chill 
comes over the soul on finding no hint of the method or grounds of the 
Divine forgiveness, the basis or revelation of the Divine mercy ; and we 
must confess that the sense of sin is only recognised by the reader 
when indirectly excited by the awful and searching claims of Christ 
upon every member of His society. The doctrines of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are so putas to approximate to a Sacramentarian position ; 
and the views of the writer as to the historic realization of this ideal 
society are so exacting, and yet so vague, as to leave one in deep per- 
plexity as to whether it has been, or ever can be found; yet with these 
drawbacks we are ready to admit that the author of ‘Mcce Homo’ has 
rendered noble service to the cause of practical Christian Ethics. 


The Tragedies of Sophocies. A New Translation, with a 


Biographical Essay. By E. H. Piumprre, M.A. 2 vols. 
London: Strahan. 


If it be sufficient for Mr. Plumptre to ‘have dono better than others 
what no man has done well,’ he may safely claim this satisfaction. 
Profuse in our literature as translations from the classics are, very little 
has been done towards translating Sophocles, and that little has been 
very far from satisfactory. Neither Francklin, Potter, nor Dale can 
claim to have identified their names with Sophocles, as Chapman, Pope, 
and Cowper have identified theirs with Homer, Dryden with Virgil, or 
Coleridge with Schiller. It is one thing to translate the mere ideas of 
a poet; it is another thing to translate his poetry. A translator of 
poetry must, as Mr. Worsley says, be himself a poet, and his tical 

mius must have some affinity with that of his author. The spirit and 
uty of a poet must be transferred in every successful translation. It 
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is not enough even that the so-called translation be a true poem,—it 
may be only Homer’s ideas embodied in Pope’s poetical characteristics. 
A true translation requires the transference of the Homeric idea, the 
Homeric feeling, and the Homeric form of embodying feeling, as far as 
difference of language renders this possible. There are peculiar diffi- 
culties in Sophocles to deter translators,—subtleties of thought, intricacies 
of construction, peculiarities of metre. With the exception, therefore, 
of Dr. Donaldson’s ‘Antigone,’ we possess no worthy translation of 
any play of Sophocles. Mr. Plumptre puts before us a translation of 
Sophocles complete, not only of the seven plays, but also of the principal 
fragments; and he aims to convey to readers unacquainted with Greek 
an adequate impression of the spirit of the Greek tragedian; that is, 
his aim is that of the poet and artist, and not merely that of the school- 
translator. His success has been not only greater than that of his pre- 
decessors, but such as to give his work a high place in English literature. 
His scholarship is of a high order; his consciousness of difficulty has 
induced very great labour and care ; and his own poetical genius has very 
successfully reproduced the spirit and the poetical beauty of his author. 
The reader of his translation 1s made to feel somewhat of the grace, the 
tenderness, the religious reverence, the moral purity, and the artistic beauty 
of the compeer of Aischylus, and to understand how he so charmed the 
multitudes in the theatre of Dionysius, under the shadow of the Acropolis. 
While almost every requirement of a high critical standard is met, the 
translation is as felicitous as it is faithful ; it is at once as literal as prose 
and as artistic as poetry. 

Mr. Plumptre’s great difficulty has been with the choruses, and his 
method of overcoming them will be matter of much debate. The exact 
reproduction of the original metre being, as he observes, out of the 
question, ‘ What is the nearest approach to it that the nature of the 
‘case admits of ?? In other words, what form of poetry known to the 
English language is the best equivalent? Mr. Plumptre, giving in his 
adhesion to Matthew Arnold, decides upon the abandonment of rhyme, 
and adopts irregular blank verse, according to the thought to be ex- 

ressed. We confess our strong preference tor rhyme in lyrical poetry ; 
but Mr. Plumptre’s practical success has been so great that he is entitled 
to the credit of having almost established the equal legitimacy of his 
metre. He has not, however, as Mr. Arnold does, preserved the precise 
correspondence between strophe and antistrophe which has so wonderful 
a rhythmical effect in Greek tragedy. Nor has Mr. Plumpire always 
adhered to the rhetorical structure of the choruses. Without attempting 
in this brief general notice any detailed examination of Mr. Plumptre’s 
renderings, we content ourselves with saying that he has done a great 
service to English literature. The simultaneous appearance of two trans- 
lations like his and Mr. Worsley’s is a subject tor high congratulation. 


Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence in Literature, Science, 
and Art, with Biographical Memoirs. No. XX VII. London: 
Alfred W. Bennett. 


The present number of this admirable periodical contains excellent 
hotographs from life of Eliza Meteyard, Dr. Noad, and KE. M. Ward, 
RA. This gallery is a modern Lodge—with a truthfulness, and there- 
fore a historic value, that no engraving can pretend to. Its execution is 
admirable. The accompanying memoirs are succinct and judicious. 
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Flemish Relics ; Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial, as con- 
nected with Public Buildings in Belgium. Gathered by 
Freprrick G. SrepHens. Illustrated with Photographs 
by Cundall and Fleming. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


Marmion: A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir W. Scort, Bart. 
With Photographic Illustrations by Thomas Annan. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire: Extracted from ‘The Ruined 
Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain? By Witit1aM 
Howirr. With Photographic Illustrations by Sedgefield 
and Ogle. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


The Ruined Abbeys of the Border: Extracted from ‘The Ruined 
Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain? By Wit11aM 
Howirr. With Photographic Illustrations by Wilson and 
Thompson. London: Alfred W. Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett, we believe, was the first to recognise the great capabi- 
lities of photography in certain departments of pictorial illustration ; and 
he has persevered in its application until he has produced pictures of the 
most exquisite tone and beauty, especially in architecture. These sump- 
tuous and delicious yolumes are more than books,—they are things to 
be handled lovingly and reverently. Photographic illustration has never 
been more felicitously applied than in these volumes. 

‘Flemish Relics’ is Mr. Bennett’s chef @euwvre. It presents us with 
fifteen page-photographs of the principal edifices of Belgium, so pure, so 
natural, so harmonious in tone, so rich and wonderful in the effects of light 
and shade, that we are disposed to exclaim rather than to criticize. If we 
may specify, where all are so good, we will instance, as an exterior, the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels, where the sky is as much a part of the photo- 
graph as the building; and, as interiors, the two magnificent views of 
the Cathedral at Antwerp: both are miracles of beauty and truthfulness. 
The picturesque Flemish architecture is especially favourable to pictorial 
effects: as here reproduced it presents the gorgeousness without the 
glamour, the scenic effect without the vagueness, of some of the best pic- 
tures of Roberts; these photographs all but exhibit colour as well as form. 
To the architect and archwologist they are as valuable as to the artist : they 
may be studied for purposes of art as well as for uses of beauty. Among 
the buildings thus reproduced for the instruction of those who have not 
travelled, and for the delight of those who haye, are the interior of 
Tournay Cathedral; the Church of St. Nicholas and Beffroi, Ghent; the 
Maison des Bateliers, Ghent; the wonderful Hétel de Ville, Louvain ; 
the Court of the Bishop’s Palace, Liege, &. Nor has Mr. Bennett 
trusted merely to the illustrations of the volume. The explanatory text 
by Mr. Stephens is the work of an accomplished antiquary and careful 
writer. Instead of the light gossipy sentiment with which one is so 
familiar in illustrated books, Mr. Stephens gives us the painstaking 
exposition of the artist and the scholar,—full of antiquarian learning, 
racy anecdotes, and original disquisition. In its way, his archeological 
introduction is perfect, and could have been written only by a man who 
has a passion for ancient architecture and an educated taste for its appre- 
ciation. He is, moreover, as sparkling as he is learned, and his 
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descriptions are as interesting as they are instructive. It is difficult 
to say which contributes most to the volume, the photographs or the text: 
without the text the photographs would be carefully preserved in the port- 
folio of the connoisseur; without the photographs the volume would have 
a place of honour in the library of the archeologist. 

Of the chef d’euvre of the great Scottish Minstrel it is, of course, unne- 
cessary to speak. The stanzas of ‘The Court’ and ‘The Battle’ have 
never acted the part of enchanter’s wand more dexterously than when 
face to face with the charming illustrations of the palaces and shrines 
made memorable in this fascmmating poem. Bamborough and Warks- 
worth Castles, Durham Cathedral and Lindisfarne Priory, are as near 
perfection as photographic art could make them. We must add, also, 
pen the initial letters of the cantos of ‘Marmion’ are a study in them- 
selves. 

The smaller volumes are much slighter books. They are selections 
from Mr. Howitt’s great work, and contain five small photographic illus- 
trations, each with descriptive letterpress from Mr. Howitt’s graphic pen. 
The photographs are good, sional not equal to those of the larger 
volumes. The representation of Dryburgh Abbey strikes us as one of the 
best chosen and most effective. Here, again, the value of photography 
is seen in the perfect truthfulness of representation. Even upon the 
covers there are charming little photographs. As adornments of the 
drawing-room table these volumes are worth a thousand so-called ‘ Ilus- 
trated works.’ 


Notes of the Christian Life. A Selection of Sermons preached 
by Henry Rosertr Reynotps, B.A., President of Cheshunt 
College, and Fellow of University College, London. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


The reader can imagine a Greek trained in the culture which the 
schools of Athens were known to realize in their pupils, imbibing the taste 
for art which had given such celebrity to Greece, and joining with that 
the tendency to high speculation which was so characteristic of Greek 
genius, and a passionate admiration of those models of the grand and beau- 
tiful which have been given to the world in the literature of that extra- 
ordinary people. The reader can imagine a mind of this order, not too 
young to have experience, and not too old to learn, to come under the 
influence of the Christian light which had diffused itself from Palestine, 
and to see in the Christ of Hebrew prophets and of the Evangelists, the 
realization—and much more than a realization—of his highest conceptions 
as to the great and good which humanity might be made to present to 
those who had long been desiring to ascend, if possible, through the 
human to the Divine. Suppose the effect of this new light and influence 
upon him to be, that the accomplished heathen comes to have a sense of 
sin he had not before, a feeling of the inadequacy of human speculation 
and effort to meet the needs of the human spirit which is new to him, and, 
as the consequence, to sink in lowliness before the Crucified One, asking 
Him for wisdom, looking to Him for help, and not doing so in vain. 
Suppose this man to become a preacher, and to publish discourses on 
Christian topics—of what sort would these discourses be Well, reader, 
I say it seriously, they would, I think, be very much the sort of discourses 
presented in this volume. Of course these sermons are full of allusion 
and feeling possible only to a preacher in England in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, and resulting naturally from the cast and need of the persons to 
whom they were addressed; but, at the same time, they are pervaded by 
discriminating thought, by refined taste, by deep spiritual foiling, and by 
felicity and beauty of expression and illustration, often combining the 
exactness of philosophical statement with the glow of poetry—all of which 
are qualities of authorship quite of the order to have been expected from 
our supposed Greek convert. These discourses, indeed, are more experi- 
mental and practical than doctrinal, though their indications on doctrinal 
oints are enough to show the preacher’s sound and thorough orthodoxy. 
Tt may be said that the thinking is often too recondite to be popular, and 
that the literary element is of too high a type, supposing too much 
knowledge and training on the part of the congregation. No doubt it is 
so. But there is no affectation or straining in all this. Everything is 
natural as coming from sucha man. He cannot help being what he is. 
But the moral and spiritual feeling suffused through all he says, imparts 
so much consistency and harmony to the whole, as to prevent our regret- 
ting that the whole is as itis. There are many minds about us to whom 
this manner of presenting the substance and action of revealed truth will 
have a special fitness. The volume deals with modern thought in a 
manner which that thought cannot fail to respect, and in a manner 
adapted to correct many of its observations. The author will know 
nothing of this notice until he shall see it in print. Let him be assured 
that it is a testimony honestly and gratefully borne. — 


A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif. By Watrrer 
Waporineton D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, and Canon of Christchurch. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1865. 


Professor Shirley has done good service in preparing this catalogue. 
He has not indeed the merit of having added anything to the list of the 
Reformer’s writings as before known, but he has classified them as written 
in Latin or English, and into sections as relating to philosophy, and to 
theology or ecclesiastical affairs. We doubt if this separation according 
to subjects would be found to have been strictly warranted in all cases ; 
but there is no doubt that future students in this field will be aided by the 
professor’s care in naming the different collections where the treatises or 
tracts may be respectively found, and still more, by his endeavour to 
show, wherever available, authority for regarding the works attributed to 
the Reformer as being really his. Professor Shirley has also improved 
somewhat in temper and good taste since editing the volume of papers 
relating to Wyclif, entitled ‘Fasciculi Zizaniorum.’ In that volume, a 
Government publication, issued at the public expense, Dr. Shirley was 
pleased to go out of his way to deposit there a series of ungenerous and 
unfair criticisms on a writer who had been before him in this track, and 
who—if the judgment of continental scholars be worth anything—de- 
served something better at his hands. In the present publication, there 
is no room to complain of fault in that form, but there is a sin of omission 
even here of a grave description. 

Professor Shirley says, ‘ If any reader of this volume should be able to 
‘add to our knowledge of the MSS. of Wyclit’s works, their chronology, or 
‘their connection with each other, he will confer a favour upon the author, 
‘and contribute to the accomplishment of his object : that, viz., of preparin 
‘the way for a satisfactory edition of Wyclif’s Select Works.’ oes 
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Now it happens that, in some twenty instances, Dr. Vaughan has deter- a 
mined the date of MSS. examined by him, by the references to contem- 
— circumstances found in them. No writer had done this before 
, and the importance of his having so done, in its bearing on the ef 
gs of the Reformer’s opinions, will be obvious at a glance. But i 
ow comes it to pass that Professor Shirley has utterly ignored all this, : 
and allowed those MSS. to pass as if of unknown date, though the date of 
them is well known? Wasit because he thought it better that his readers 
should not have that information at all, than that they should owe the : 
possession of it to a Nonconformist writer who has presumed to meddle 
with this subject ? Professor Shirley has not intended to say thus much, 
but this will be the reading of what he has done—or, rather, not done— 
by all intelligent and candid inquirers on this subject in the time to come. 4 
‘The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.’ 
Professor Shirley is no doubt right in supposing that if Wyclif’s 
Latin works were printed, light would be thrown on his philosophical ‘7g 
opinions, and on his history generally. But we are disposed to think that ie 
even then the great outline of the Reformer’s character and career would 
be very much what we now believe it to have been. Itshould be remem- 
bered that Wyclit’s early Latin works are nearly all on strictly philosophical 
subjects, and that it is not his scholastic philosophy, but his principles as 
an ecclesiastical reformer, that have made him what he is to us. In his 
‘Trialogus’—his opus magnum—he may be said to have given a compen- 
dium of his life thoughts on philosophy, along with his later thoughts on a 
theology and ecclesiastical affairs; and that work has been printed twice, iy > 
and has been in the hands of scholars, both in this country and on the 8 
Continent, for generations past. But Professor Shirley’s object is good ; 
and we only regret that we haye not been able to speak of his present ra | 
contribution towards it with unqualified approbation. 4 


Six Months among the Charities of Europe. By Joun ve Lierpe. 
2 vols. London: Alexander Strahan. 


These two very elegant volumes are a handbook to some singular and 5 
striking embodiments of Christian philanthropy. Mr. de Liefde is known 
to the readers of ‘Good Words’ as a graphic and popular story-teller. : 
He is a Congregational minister in Amsterdam, and frequently visits 
England. He has felt ‘a Dutchman’s difficulties with the English lan- 
guage,’ but he has so completely overcome them that in his fluent and ‘ 
lively style it would be difficult to detect the pen of a foreigner. At the i : 
suggestion of the publisher of ‘ Good Words,’ he undertook a visitation of 
the principal charitable institutions upon the Continent, with the view of 
making English Christians better acquainted with them. In the course 
of 1863 and 1864 he visited age institutions, fifteen of which are 7 
described in these volumes, such as the Rauhe Haus at Horn; the a. 
Deaconess’ House at Kaiserwerth; Father Zeller’s School at Beuggen ; i 
the Deacon House at Duisburg; the Asylum for Discharged Prisoners 
and Neglected Men, at Lintorf; the Establishment for Indigent Children 
at Neuhof; the Asylum for poor Neglected Children at Diisselthal ; Society 
for the Education of Indigent Children at Neukirchen ; the Orphan House “ 
at Lahr-Dinglingen, &c. From the time that Franke established the a 
Orphan Home at Halle accounts have been given of separate beneyo- 
lent institutions by Mr. Howson, Mr. Stevenson, the biographer of ’ 
Amelia Sieveking and others; but nothing so complete as Mr. de Liefde’s “a 
book has been produced. It is a wonderful record of the ingenuity and a 
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self-sacrifice of Christian love and faith. There is much that we in 
England might be disposed to call visionary, if not fanatical and unwar- 
rantable ; but the means are largely justified by the result, as in the 
similar Orphanage of Mr. Miiller at Bristol, for which some £212,000 
have been raised. 

Most of these agencies have originated during the last fifty years. The 
Protestant churches of Germany have been quickened into a benevolent 
effort corresponding with that which has made the history of the last 
fifty years so remarkable in England. And inasmuch as benevolent 
impulse grows stronger every day, no better service could have been 
rendered than this account of what others are doing. Mr. de Liefde nar- 
rates admirably: his pictures have the minuteness and clearness of 
Dutch paintings; his descriptions are almost brilliant im their quaint 
vivacity, and his facts are full of benevolent and self-sacrificing imspi-: 
ration. 


The Elements of Prognosis in Consumption, with Indications for the 
Prevention and Treatment. By James Epwarp Pottock, 
M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. &e. London: 
Longmans. 


By the words ‘ consumption’ or ‘ phthisis’ are implied a wasting of the 
body and a loss of strength, which within a comparatively short time 
lead to a fatal issue. By the terms ‘ tubercle of the lung,’ or ‘ tubercular 
disease,’ or ‘ tuberculosis,’ is intended a particular kind of change in the 
tissues of the body, associated with the appearance of a substance called 
‘tubercle,’ from its shape presenting some rude resemblance to ‘ tubers’ 
of potatoes, or other plants, and undergoing certain definite and well- 
known changes. 

Sometimes the two sets of terms have been used interchangeably, 
because the two classes of conditions have frequently—but, be it observed, 
not constantly—co-existed, and have increased or diminished pari passu. 
Commonly, tubercle in its ‘ first stage’ has been found associated with 
early phthisis, or a ‘threatening of consumption ;’ tubercle in its ‘ third 
stage,’ with great wasting, ‘advanced consumption,’ and approaching 
death ; but, though this association of general symptoms and anatomical 
change is frequent, it is not constant. It is well known that many die of 
‘consumption’ while in the first stage of tubercular disease; and, on the 
other hand, that many live for years, in the enjoyment of a fair amount 
of health, not wasting, but sometimes gaining flesh,—not suffering from 
‘consumption,’ therefore,—in whom, however, tubercular disease has 
advanced to its final stage. 

Nothing, then, is more important to the sufferer, his friends, or his 
physician, than a power to distinguish between these two classes of con- 
ditions. Any one may make the diagnosis of consumption, every physi- 
cian can discover the existence of tubercular disease; but what is wanted 
to be known is whether the latter must necessarily entail the former; and, 
if so, what are the conditions of the one, the tubercle, which determine 
the amount and rate of progress of the other, the consumption. 

The merit of Dr. Pollock’s book is that it furnishes some data for 
arriving at this power. It is the result of large experience and careful 
thought; and the chapters on the ‘ preventive treatment’ of phthisis are 
written with much judgment, and with such freedom from technicalities 
that they would prove useful to the general reader, the greater part of 
the work being distinctly addressed to the medical profession. 
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Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. Edited by G. 8. Tresutien. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Imperfectly as the exquisite delicacy and flavour of such writings as 
Mlle. de Guérin’s can be transfused from one language into another, we 
are very glad that the journal of this pure and beautiful soul has been made 
accessible to English readers. Rarely is literature enriched or human 
life elevated by a book so genuine, so pure, and so stimulating. Its style 
is said by competent French critics to surpass that of any writer since 
Madame de Sevigné. The charm of its sentiment, so simple, spontaneous, 
and felicitous, is rivalled only by that of Xavier de Maistre; while its 
pure home affections, and tender, devout piety have all the depth of Lady 
Rachel Russell’s, and clothe themselves in forms of infinitely greater 
grace and fascination. 

Perhaps no journal was ever written so perfectly spontaneous and 
natural, so unconsciously recording the temper and thought of a just 
and beautiful life. Intended for the eye of a beloved brother rescued 
from destruction by an accident, printed at first for private circulation, and 
published as the response for an enthusiastic demand thus created fifteen 
years after her death,—she probably was as free from the restraint of a 
possible publicity as any one who ever wrote; so far from her mind was 
such a thought, that she did not even ask that her journal might be 
destroyed. It is not the record of deep meditative thought, carefully 
elaborated in the brain, and then elaborately made simple by the pen. 
Mile. de Guérin writes as the birds sing, without a thought beyond her 
own simple feeling. The veriest trifle often suffices for the entry of the 
day, but it is noted by a spirit so gentle, and is expressed with a grace so 
delicate and serious, that it no longer appears a trifle; on the other hand, 
every now and then her clear penetrating intellect lays hold of some 
truth, great and profound, and expresses it so truly and felicitously that 
it appears simple and translucent, like a beautifully cut diamond. 

Mile. de Guérin is in everything a woman,—a woman etherealized, and 
refined even above the ordinary feminine feeling of her sex. ‘There is there- 
fore nothing masculine about her, as with some women of genius; there 
is nothing rough in her intellect, nothing passionate in her feeling: the 
character of the former is exquisite clearness, beauty, and freshness ; 
the character of the latter is delicate purity, refined tenderness. She has 
in her nothing of the sensuous strength of Madame de Stiiel, whose 
‘ Delphine’ she ‘sent back, without reading it through.’ ‘Madame de 
‘ Stael,’ she says, ‘incessantly does the wrong and preaches the right. How 
‘T hate these women who, with greedy passions, talk to you all the while 
‘from a pulpit!’ ‘I cannot take pleasure in the play of unregulated 
‘passion.’ ‘Of all novelists, I like only Scott. His manner puts him 
‘apart from others, and above them. He is a man of genius, and perhaps 
‘the most complete—and always pure. You may open him at random 
‘qwithout the eye being startled by one corrupting word.’ Mile. de Guérin 
was utterly free from haze in her conceptions, her style therefore is 
perfectly transparent; what she sees with such perfect distinctness she 
expresses with perfect precision. Add to this her light and feminine 
touch, her ingenious and fertile fancy, her pure and exquisite taste, and 

ou have an Ariel among women writers ; lacking somewhat, perhaps, of 
is joyousness. We admire her not so much for her solidity, as for her 
refinement, freshness, and grace. The texture of her writings is that of 
a piece of beautiful gauze, reflecting in its folds all the hues of heaven. 
She is entirely free from the vice that characterises so many French 
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writers—even some of the best; she has no false sentiment, and she never 
strains after effect,—all is inimitably simple, natural and true. There is a 
touch of gentle sadness in her feeling that is perhaps one element in the 
charm of her writing; we do not always remember how much of the 
music of nature is in the minor key: this keeps her lightsomeness from 
becoming levity, her merriment from being boisterous. Everywhere the 
undercurrent of tender, if not mournful feeling is manifest: this is 
partly from natural temperament, a keen perception and sympathy with the 
sorrows of life; partly also it is from her own family experience, and from 
the seclusion in whidh she lived. Hence she so beautifully combines ten- 
derness and force. She is, moreover, deeply and unaffectedly devout: all her 
thoughts and feelings are suffused with a pure, unconscious Christian piety. 
Her constitutional sadness imbues her religion with somewhat too much 
of melancholy, only her strong good sense kept her from asceticism: she 
‘found void and nothing everywhere in the world.’ Her piety is not a 
joyful piety that ‘comes to Zion with songs ;’ it is rather cheerful and 
tender—a love that casts out fear, but that is pensive rather than exult- 
ing. ‘Every one,’ she says, ‘has some grief; but the Christian is like 
‘the martyr,—he suffers, but he sees the heavens open.’ ‘It is prayer— 
‘prayer that calms me when, in the presence of God, I say to my soul, 
*«° Why art thou sorrowful, and why art thou disquieted within me ?” 
‘Something—I know not what—responds, and gradually calms it down, 
‘like a crying child when it sees its mother. ‘This is because the Divine 
‘compassion and tenderness are indeed quite maternal towards us.’ Mlle. 
de Guérin is a Catholic, and apparently without an unfaithful thought 
towards her church ; and we value her feske all the more for presenting 
us with so beautiful an illustration of the spiritual simplicity—the genuine 
devoutness and the strong good sense—that, thank God, are to be found 
among the professors of every creed. We are glad, too, to receive 
the picture of so pure and beautiful a domestic life in a country to 
whose domestic virtues we sometimes fail to render justice. It is well, 
too, that a book in every way so true and noble and elevating should come 
to us from a literature but too sadly characterised by demoralizing repre- 
sentations of sceptical undevoutness and of social profligacy. It shows 
us how little French society is represented by the unutterable baseness of 
ordinary French novels. 

The value of the book would have been enhanced had it included 
the memoir prefixed to the French original, and the whole of Mlle. de 
Guérin’s letters. In its English dress it appears without introduction 
or comment. For an account of the family of Mlle. de Guérin, and 
especially of her gifted brother whom she loved so tenderly, and for 
ec the earlier part of her journal was written, we must refer our 
readers to a couple of Essays by Mr. Matthew Arnold, reprinted from 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and included in his yolume of Essays recently 
published, 


Contributions to Natural History, chiefly in Relation to the Food 
of the People. By a Rurat D.D. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


We do not suppose that the author of this volume means to insinuate 
that there is any special connection between the diploma by which he indi- 
cates himself, and the gastronomical lessons which he inculcates. There 
are those who ‘learn in suffering what they teach in song;’ we hope 
this has not been our author’s graduation. He is, probably, one of those 
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enviable country clergymen who, when he has duly visited all his 
oe ogee and prepared his fifteen minutes’ sermons, finds time hang 

eavily upon his hands, and therefore betakes himself to natural history. 
His contributions, however, belong to natural history, only as the cutting 
up of a bullock belongs to anatomy. His attention is exclusively directed 
to the objective gastronomical uses to which certain animals and vege- 
tables with which natural history concerns itself, may be put. He writes 
not as a naturalist, but as a cook. With the Cattle Plague raging around 
us, and butchers’ meat steadily rising in price, and with our obvious 
carnivorous nature and necessities, the question is daily becoming more 
serious, What shall we eat? In a tone of ‘half-earnest levity,’ dictated 
perhaps by the fear of being laughed at, the Rural D.D. addresses him- 
self to this question, and with great intelligence and ability. First, he 
avows himself a decided hippophagist, and unhesitatingly answers in the 
affirmative the question, ‘Should we eat our horses?’ In 1857 the 
author was converted to this belief, and we presume practice. Entertain- 
ing the question first as a speculation, he was tauntingly told by one 
whom he would fain make a convert, ‘ Eat a horse, and I'll believe you.’ 
He forthwith meditated a journey to the Continent for the purpose, but 
had the good fortune to be able to ‘eat a horse’ at home. And as the 
result of his own experience, he urges upon all, ‘ Satisfy yourself as to 
‘ the agreeable and nutritious qualities of horseflesh by eating it on the first 
‘ opportunity.’ And if it be urged that horseflesh will be more expensive 
than mutton or beef, we are told that ‘ healthy worn-out horses’ are 
tender and succulent, if properly cooked. ‘The most satisfactory meals 
‘have been made upon animals from seventeen up to twenty-five years 
‘old.’ ‘France contains 3,000,000 horses, renewed every fifteen years, 
‘ or one-fifteenth per annum. A fifteenth part of these three millions, with 
‘necessary deductions, handed over to the butchers, will give 150,000 
‘horses, or the equivalent of 100,000 head of cattle.’ A like calculation 
may be made concerning the 2,250,000 horses of the British empire; so 
that we may have good horseflesh at ‘less than twopence per pound.’ 
Horses are largely eaten on the Continent. At a party of Parisian hippo- 

hagi lately called together for experimental purposes by M. Saint- 

ilaire, ‘ vol-au-vents d' amourette, from the spinal marrow of a horse; 
horse soup, horse pie @ la mode, a roast of horse-chine,’ were all received 
with ‘ explosions de satisfaction.’ 

In 1860 there were in Vienna ‘seven butcheries, which disposed of 
‘ 1,954 horses, purchased at the average price of-about £3.’ 

In Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Brussels, and Copenhagen, ‘ Horseflesh is 
‘ regularly sold in special butcheries; all declare that it has led to no 
‘ inconvenience, and most express the wish that the use of it may be 
“ extended.’ All that we can say is, Chacun @ son goit. 

A good deal of prejudice will have to be overcome among ourselves, 
The Rural D.D. tells us that his Scotch cook consented, with great diffi- 
culty, to prepare for him his hippophagous steak, and that she solemnly 
prayed over him while he ate it. 

Our author next discourses of ‘ Micophagy, or should we eat Funguses ?” 
which, concerning some thirty specimens, he also answers in the affirmative, 
but with due caution against fatal mistakes; they are, he tells us, 
‘vegetable beefsteaks.’ 

Chapters on Salmon and Pisciculture, upon Hirudiculture (Leech- 
culture), Pearls and Pearl-culture, &c., make up an amusing, and clever, 
and very sensible yolume—the various sections of which were contributed 
to ‘The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ and richly merit reproduc- 
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tion in this collected form. It is, at any rate, a comfort that there are 
yet, unappropriated in nature, so many things good to eat. 


The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza. By Puitie Stannore Worstey, M.A. Vol. I. 
Books i—xii._ Edinburgh & London: Blackwood. 


The thoroughly poetic beauty of Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey has been 
amply exhibited in our pages | BririsH QuARTERLY, No. lxxxii.]: and 
it is only necessary now to congratulate both the translator and the 
public on his determination to complete his lofty labour. Other transla- 
tors have appeared since we compared five recent versions; even the 
hexameter has been twice tried, without much success; but we have seen 
no translation which brings Homer so Homerically before the English 
reader. And the reason is at once assignable: Mr. Worsley is a poet, 
which can scarcely be said of any of his rivals; certainly not of the illus- 
trious Hector of the Tory Troy, or of that Liberal Achilles for whom at 
this moment it seems hard to find a fit Agamemnon. And, being a poet, 
he naturally holds that ‘true poetry in a foreign language must be repre- 
‘ sented by true poetry in our own. If this cardinal condition is to remain 
* unfulfilled,’ he continues, ‘the meaning of verse is gone, and the work 
“can be much better executed in prose. Homer is above all things a 
: — and where this grand feature of resemblance is wanting, all others, 
‘ however accurately reproduced, become low and trivial, except from the 
‘antiquarian point of view. It has been my ideal throughout to display 
‘ the whole breathing form in the beauty of its natural proportions, and to 
‘avoid whatever seemed likely to insulate, or to bring out in rigid and 
‘ startling relief, the nerves and sinews which minister to its vitality. 
‘When the translator of a great poem makes it his leading object to 
‘ delineate minute details to the letter, he is, in fact, guilty of exaggeration 
‘to the verge of agony. True faithfulness can never exist apart from 
‘ symmetry, the realization of which depends on an attitude of the mind, in 
‘ which every detail receives its hue from the general atmosphere of the 
‘poem.’ This passage is the key to Mr. Worsley’s principle of translation. 
A poem in Greek can, in English, be reproduced only as a poem: if less 
than this be attempted, if poetry is to be subordinate to literal accuracy, 
prose should be the vehicle. Of course, in order to render the effect com- 
plete, the rhythm of the translation should coincide with that of the 
original. But, for Homer, this is not yet possible; the English hexameter 
is not yet a metre; and Mr. Longfellow’s jingling quasi-dactylics, and 
Arthur Clough’s resolutely rugged spondaic lines, have rather retarded 
the formation of a — instrument for which the English ear is 
ee aa awaiting only its use by a great poet. When we read Mr. 

ennyson’s,— 


‘Maud with her venturous climbings and tumbles and childish escapes, 
Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of the hall, 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my father dangled the grapes, 
Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of all,’— 


we perceive that the metre is not far from us, and that the skilful hand 
which has given us marvellous Catullian galliambics could also mould the 
hexameter and make it national. But, with Mr. Worsley, we hold it vain 
for a translator of Homer to attempt the use of a metre yet unformed. 
And, in his hands, the Spenserian stanza nobly represents the majestic 
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march and resonant amplitude of Homer’s verse. This hope he expresses 
in his preface: ‘That the perusal of a whole book of my translation will 
‘leave echoing in the reader’s ear a voice accordant in its main swell 
‘ to the voice of Homer.’ We have fully tested this, both in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and can bear witness that the voice of the old Greek is plainly 
heard amid the multitudinous waves of Spenser’s musical rhythm. 


The Iliad of Homer, translated into Blank Verse. By Icnasop 
CuarLtes Wricut, M.A. Books xix. to xxiv. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Wright has now completed the Iliad; and in so doing, has satisfied 
himself that blank verse is the best metre for translating Homer. The 
Earl of Derby, as every one is aware, attained the same result, and also 
convinced himself that the English hexameter is ‘a pestilent heresy.’ 
Mr. Worsley, after rendering the Odyssey and half the Iliad in the reso- 
nant rhythm of Spenser, is confirmed in his belief that no other metre 
suits him as well. The hexametrists are on their side equally deter- 
mined; while Professor Blackie, we believe, threatens a version in ballad 
metre, which will secure the admiration of those who see a close resem- 
blance between the Homeric rhapsodists and the Scottish minstrels. So 
that the controversy hitherto has only resulted in strengthening every 
disputant in his own opinion; and thus, indeed, it must be, until the 
English hexameter is perfected by a great poet. 

In comparing Mr. Wright with the Earl of Derby, it was remarked 
that the latter was most successful in scenes of hot contest or lofty 
oratory, the former in those pathetic passages which become more abun- 
dant towards the close of the Iliad. Mr. Wright’s translation of the last 
book is wonderfully fine—the pathetic interview between Priam and 
Achilles being rendered with extreme felicity. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part II. From 
Samuel to the Captivity. By ArrHur Penruyn Sran.ey, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray. 


We are almost reluctant to do anything so superfiuous as to reiterate 
eulogies of Dean Stanley’s historical art,—as well say that Macaulay 
is eloquent, or Tennyson poetical. Dean Stanley’s transcendency as a 
historical artist is as fully and universally admitted. And yet such 
eulogy,is constrained by every fresh volume ;. and by none that he has 
produced more than this. No living man, known to literature, possesses, 
in an equal degree, such a combination of gifts and qualifications for the 
work which he has imposed upon himself. <A rare natural aptitude for 
historical studies has been carefully informed and lovingly cultivated under 
most favourable circumstances. hone Stanley possesses that intuition of 
historical genius which selects the representative facts, and vividly repro- 
duces the forms of ancient life. He has, moreover, a patient industry with 
which genius is not always endowed, which shrinks from no toil, and deems 
no point too trivial for investigation. An admirable combination of concep- 
tive and representative power, a rich and well-regulated imagination, and 
a chaste and artistic beauty of both thought and style, throw the charm of 
poetry and romance over the fidelity of history, and we are absorbed and 
entranced as we read. Even the old familiar stories of the Bible History 
lay hold upon us with a power from which we cannot tear a Dean 
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Stanley, too, possesses an admirable art of completeness, which neither says 
a word too much nor leaves a needful word unsaid. His work combines all 
the patient industry of a Mosaic, with all the exquisite finish of a minia- 
ture. It is full of light and life and beauty, and charms his readers like 
anovel. Add to which a catholic and sympathetic spirit, which looks and 
loves far beyond his own ecclesiastical circle; appreciates good wherever 
good is to be found; and attributes evil, not to the mere system under 
which it appears, but to the bad human passions which lie beneath all 
—. ean Stanley is characteristically an artistic rather than a 
philosophic historian. He paints rather than digs; groups rather than 
dissects; shows the relation of phenomena to each other rather than 
investigates their causes. We do not mean by this that he is destitute 
of philosophy: a man must be an anatomist to be a true artist. We only 
mean that Dean Stanley’s readers are never oppressed by learned disqui- 
sitions or profound reasonings. His philosophy teaches, not by arguments 
but by examples. His pages are full of lessons of beautiful wisdom and 
sagacious insight. Sometimes, however, the artist prevails over the 
critic; and a more severe process of historical inquiry would qualify 
his conclusions. 

The present volume contains but little matter for controversial discus- 
sion. It simply reconstructs the Old Testament history out of such 
materials as sacred and profane literature supply. The only exception 
that could be taken is, that these are not always sufficiently discriminated 
as to their value and authority. The grand old stories are made to live 
again with a wondrous vividness and humanity. We feel ourselves to be 
in the very midst of real human lives, and of the powerful play of real 
human passions. There is neither much that is original nor much that is 
speculative or controversial. It is simply a panorama painted according 
to the artist’s conception of the appearance and movements of his 
characters. 

Incidentally, however, one or two matters are touched upon which are 
matters of controversy. Dean Stanley speaks of the anonymous charac- 
ter of many of the Sacred Books,—those especially that bear the names 
of Job, Moses, Joshua, and Samuel,—a fact that of course is indubitable; 
our conclusions respecting their authorship being determined by such 
intimations as the after Books of Scripture may give, and by such tradi- 
tions as the Church may have preserved. A more delicate question is the 
composite authorship of many of the Books of Scripture, notably of the 
Books of the Psalms and the Proverbs. Dean Stanley thinks that almost 
all the anonymous historical writings partake of this character. We may 
admit this without, as some seem to imagine, any very great peril to orthodox 
doctrines respecting the inspiration or the Divine authority of Scripture. 
Suppose, which seems indubitable, that various documents were used in 
the compilation of Genesis; what then? It only proves that the editor 
availed himself of the materials that were provided to his hand. Sup- 

ose, which in the light of the evidence seems to us impossible, that 

oses were not even the editor of the Book of Genesis; the Book of 
Genesis would still remain, with all its sacred and inspired characteristics 
stamped upon it. It would simply be anonymous, like the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In the absence of distinct affirmation in the writings 
themselves, the question of entire or composite authorship is purely 
one of literary criticism. It is, moreover, a question of degree. Dr. 
Colenso has not disproved the authorship of Moses, when he has merely 
proved what few scholars have ever doubted, that various documents were 
used in the composition of Genesis. This is no rationalistic discovery : 
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it is a recognition almost as old as Biblical criticism itself. The most 
orthodox affirm it. 

Dean Stanley affirms that the Book of Isaiah is of composite author- 
ship; that there were an earlier and a later Isaiah—the latter living in the 
time of the Captivity, the author of the latter part of the Book beginning 
with chapter xl. He casts no doubt upon the genuineness, the inspiration, 
and the Divine authority of this section. On the contrary, he pronounces 
these twenty-six chapters ‘the most deeply inspired, the most truly evan- 
gelical, of any part of the Prophetical writings.’ It is a question simply 
of date. Dean Stanley’s arguments utterly fail to convince us, not 
because they have no force, but because they have not predominant force. 
Every consideration for the composite authorship may, we think, be ex- 
ys on the other supposition, or overborne by counter considerations. 

t is, however, we say, as Dean Stanley puts it, a matter of pure criti- 
cism, and to criticism we leave it. 

We very heartily commend this fresh contribution to the elucidation of 
the Sacred History. Whether studied as history or read for devotion, it 
will interest and delight all readers. With the fidelity of history and the 
reverence of religion, it combines the charm of poetry and the interest 
of romance. 


The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lecture for 
the Year 1865, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By Cuartes Merivate, B.D. London: Longman Co. 


No historical study can be more important than the investigation of 
the causes and influences which have given to the Northern nations their 
great superiority over the nations of the world. It is not enough to say 
that Christianity has come into contact with them. Christianity came 
into contact also with peoples of the East, and very largely imbued 
them. Whether a people shall be great or good depends not merel 
upon Christianity, but upon the subjective temperament by whic 
Christianity is received. It is, however, important to recognise the fact 
that the chief elements of the freedom, morality, and greatness of the 
Northern nations are distinctively Christian elements. Britain is not 
what she is because of Roman elements of civilization. Her limited 
monarchy, her representative parliament, her municipal institutions, her 
benevolent societies, are not the progeny of Roman military des- 
ag Christianity has created these great peoples; and Mr. Merivale 

as undertaken one of the greatest tasks that can fall to either the 
secular or ecclesiastical historian in sketching it. Would he but under- 
take to write the full history of it, he might produce a work of far 
greater importance than even his ‘ History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire.’ This slight volume is the Boyle Lecture, and is restricted to eight 
discourses delivered from a pulpit. Last year the subject of Mr. Merivale’s 
lecture was ‘ The Conversion of the Roman Empire.’ The present lecture 
is intended to be a sequel to it. Lectures upon history of course differ 
from history, in the way that a comment differs from a text; and these 
lectures have the farther disadvantage of being lecture-sermons, in 
which the comment must be turned to some religious uses. We hardly 
think, therefore, that such topics as Mr. Merivale has chosen, however 
suited to his own tastes and powers, are adapted for a Boyle ora Bampton 
lecture. They must necessarily suppose a historical knowledge which 
not one in a thousand possesses. e need hardly say that in Mr. Meri- 
vale’s able hands the lectures are very intelligent and very eloquent, 
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but they are sermons for religious edification rather than history ; and 
even of the eight lectures, the first three are devoted to an estimate of the 
place and influence of six of the Fathers : the elements of the Christianity 
which is to convert the Northern nations are the subject of investiga- 
tion. The fourth lecture is also general, and treats of the decay of 
Christianity in the empire prior to the infusion from the North of fresh 
elements of civilization. 
The remaining lectures treat of the religious conquest by Christianity 
of the secular conquerors of the empire ; necessarily, in the most general 
and summary, but yet in a most interesting way; the last lecture, 
indeed, is devoted to a point so general as the ‘‘ Northern Sense of Male 
and Female Equality.” All that could be done in eight lectures, sup- 
lemented by an almost equal body of notes, Mr. Merivale has done, 
But we are scarcely in a position to profit by lectures on history, while the 
history itself remains unwritten. Mr. Maclear, in his admirable book 
on the ‘ Missions of the Middle Ages,’ has done something towards it ; 
but will not Mr. Merivale, qualified as he is by historical knowledge and 
religious sympathy above most living men, undertake this great work ? 
His eloquent and masterly lectures only serve to indicate how great 
and valuable a history he might write. 


The Bible and its Interpreters. By Wma. J. Irons, D.D. 
London: J. T. Hayes. 


Dr. Irons seeks to determine the place and adjust the claims of the 
Bible in its relation to the Christian life. He first examines theories that 
he rejects as false or insufficient, viz..—the Popular theory, which ‘ iden- 
‘ tifies Scripture with Revelation, making the terms precisely co-extensive ;’ 
the Roman theory, which ‘ subordinates Scripture to the living Church ;’ 
the Literary theory, which ‘ accepts Scripture, first ‘‘ like any other 
‘ book,” afterwards estimating the contents as ‘‘ Revelation,” or not, as the 
‘case may be.’ He then propounds a theory which he regards as true— 
which ‘regards Scripture and the Church as co-ordinate in the mission 
‘of Revealed Truth to the world.’ 

Each of these theories is professedly tested by facts; and the process is 
conducted with considerable ability, and with the use of a great mass of 
particulars carefully collected. Much of Dr. Irons’ argument, as well as 
most of his facts, we accept; but we think that he has utterly failed in 
the establishment of his main position. Against the first theory he arrays 
the facts of the literary history of the Bible, and justly contends that very 
few indeed can personally so examine these as independently to determine 
the character, and claims, and meaning of the Bible. Against verbal 
theories of — this is a conclusive argument, but it by no 
means follows that the alternative is an authoritative interpretation given 
by what he calls the ‘Supernatural Church.’ As well say that no man can 
be an astronomer because he cannot personally investigate every principle 
and determine every fact of astronomical science; and that, therefore, 
there must be an authoritative interpretation of the Astronomical Society. 
In all human knowledge there is a consensus of learned opinion and con- 
clusion, formed vaguely and from a variety of sources, which the indi- 
vidual student accepts, and which, where men are not scientific students, 
suffices for the practical uses of life: so there is a consensus of historical 
conclusion, theological interpretation, and moral meaning, to which all 
churches and all theologians contribute, which individual students of the 
Bible accept, and which suffices for the practical religious life of those 
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who are not scientific students. In no department of thought can each 
individual investigate every matter for himself. The conclusion of one 
student is the premiss of another. The difficulties which Dr. Irons 
arrays so formidably press with equal force upon the interpretations 
of what he would call the Church ;—to evade them he has to have 
recourse to the figment of a vague supernatural tradition. 

‘The written Word and the Church,’ he says, ‘are co-ordinate in the 
* mission of Truth to mankind ;’ but he is too cautious to tell us what he 
means by the Church. ‘ We do not say that ‘ definition” is impossible, but 
‘ out of place.’ Nay, but if we are asked to submit to the authority of a 
church, we surely have a right to ask a distinct account of its character 
and claims. We certainly demur to the attempt to foreclose the matter 
on the ground that the question is a ‘ deceitful inquiry.’ The truth is, 
that by the Church Dr. Irons means the Episcopal Church of England: 
but he does not venture explicitly to say so. His contemptuous repu- 
diation and bitter denunciation of ‘the sects’—surely very unseemly in 
the son of his father—leaves no possible doubt. 

Now, if by the Church to which the tradition of the Truth has been com- 
mitted, and by the consensus of which the interpretation of the Truth is 
determined, Dr. Irons means the entire body of spiritual men,—all who 
love and serve Jesus Christ, in all ages and in all church organizations,— 
we have but little to object to in his position. It is by such consensus of 
opinion that doctrine is formed. But if by ‘the Church’ he means any 
single ecclesiastical organization, then he is bound to say which, and to 

rove its claims. Does he mean the ante-Nicene Church, or the post 

icene Church ? the Church of Arius, or the Church of Athanasius ? the 
Latin Church, or the Greek Church? the Church of Leo X., or the Church 
of Luther ? the Protestant churches of the Continent; and if so, which ? or 
the Protestant churches of Britain; and if so, which? Does he mean 
the National Church of Scotland, which repudiates Episcopacy, and the 
Liturgy, and the Sacraments, in Dr. Irons’ understanding of them? or 
does he mean the Established Church of England? If the latter, we 
again ask, which is the section of it that he considers to have claims to a 
co-ordinate supernaturalism with the Truth, and to have maintained the 
true tradition of doctrine and sacrament? Is it the section which Dr. 
Pusey represents, or that which the Bishop of Carlisle represents ; that 
which Dean Stanley represents, or that which Bishop Colenso represents ? 
Even Dr. Irons will not have the hardihood to say that these maintain a 
common tradition concerning the Sacraments, or the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, or that there has ever been a period in the short history of the 
Church of England, when it has not exhibited similar differences. Nay, 
is there one of the very sacred terms which Dr. Irons instances, concerning 
which fundamental party differences, and not mere individual differences, 
do not exist? The ‘illogical and varying sects’ may preserve their 
equanimity in the presence of such ‘ illogical and varying’ parties in the 
one true Church. They may ask Dr. Irons, which of the living bishops of 
his Church teaches the true meaning of its formularies? If they care to 
employ so poor a method of argument, they may urge the ‘ tu quoque,’ 
when, in his blind superciliousness, Dr. Irons asks such a question as 
this :—‘ Where are the sects to be found who hold to any “‘ orthodoxy” — 
‘ (as to the Trinity, the Atonement, grace, and so on)—except in our own 
‘ atmosphere?’ Nay, but it is in your very atmosphere, Dr. Irons, that 
the most vital departures from ‘orthodoxy’ are just now to be found. 
The ‘ illogical sects’ have not produced the authors of the ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ or of ‘The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically exa- 
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mined.’ Surely Congregational and Presbyterian forms of church organi- 
zation are not such vital matters as the doctrine of the Atonement and the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. Why has Dr. Irons no single word to say 
about these heresies in his own Church, and about the causes that produce 
them? Does he think that the people of England are so blind as to 
accept reverently all that he says about the heresies of the sects, and not 
see his disingenuous silence about those of ‘the department of the State,’ 
as a recent statesman called it, to which he belongs? Why, again, in 
the presence of half the religious people of his nation—confessedly as 
faithful to the worship and service of Christ, by whatever test they 
may be tried, as any professing Christians in the world—is the minister 
of one little church of Protestantism to use, concerning other churches 
and ministers, such insolent language as this ?—‘ When it is said, at 
‘times, with naiveté, that the sects call themselves ‘‘ churches,” and often 
‘share with us the ‘‘ One Baptism,” we may generally reply,—Their laity 
‘may be ours; but as for their clergy, no one fears their claim: when off 
‘their guard, they do not seem sure of it themselves. On the other hand 
‘(we say it with no boasting), the denials and jealousies of others cannot 
‘negative our existing life. It is a sad sight, doubtless, when great 
‘ baptized communities deny one another to be ‘‘ churches,” either in the 
‘East, or the West, or the South. That there are, indeed, doubtfully bap- 
‘tized communities, and heretical churches, is unhappily true; but ‘‘ by 
‘ their fruits let us know them.” Not that @ posteriori claims can constitute 
‘churches ; but deeds of faith are Facrs, find them where we may. As to 
‘the appeals to great moral and spiritual deeds apparently achieved by 
‘sects, every one knows that they can scarcely be tested, in the higher 
‘sense. If they meet us in rivalry, like the magicians before Pharaoh, 
‘how wonderful soever their doings, we know that they must yield at 
‘last ; our rod must ‘‘ swallow up their rods.”’ 

We hardly know which feeling this passage excites in us the most 
strongly, wonder at its audacity, or resentment at its impertinence. The 
best comment upon the former quality of it is the statistical information 
to which we have referred on another page. If Dr. Irons will shut his 
eyes wilfully to what is taking place around him, we cannot help it if 
some day he falls into a ditch. The best reply to the latter is to refrain 
from characterising it as it deserves. 

It is surely the very height of more than insular arrovance, for a man 
belonging to a Church which includes but a moiety of the religious people 
of England,—which is disavowed by Ireland, Scotland, and Wales,—which 
has no communion with the great Protestant churches of the Continent 
—which, of course, is repudiated by the whole of Catholic and Greek 
Christendom, thus to claim for his little community a prerogative and 
monopoly of Truth which, in both its assumptions and repudiations, is as 
intolerant as the Church of Rome itself. Dr. Irons may reason and 
sophisticate as he will. To this it must come at last; that the Bible 
and its interpretation are committed, by Him who gave it, to the intelli- 

nce and fidelity, not of this or of that particular church organization, 

ut of all spiritual men; and that, the heresies of individual men or of 
individual churches notwithstanding, there is a catholic doctrine thus 
determined, and thus only, which is as secure as any human thing, 
watched over by God’s providence and directed by God’s Spirit, can be. 


Miscellanies from the Collected Writings of Edward Irving. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


As a general rule, we repudiate abridgments and selections from the 
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works of distinguished writers, believing that they contribute to the 
neglect rather than the study of our great classics, and we are not sure 
that this volume is an exception to the rule. It is more than probable 
that its circulation may diminish, rather than increase, the sale of the 
collected works of Edward Irving. Many readers will be satisfied with 
this basket of fragments, and will feel little disposition to turn to the 
ample provision offered in the larger edition of his writings. We say 
this, in no disparagement of the skill and judgment with which this 
anthology has been gathered together. The extracts are arranged in the 
following groups :—Ethical, Social, Doctrinal, Practical, Historical and 
Prophetical, Missionary, Scripture Portraits, Critical ; from which it will 
be seen that they cover the whole realm of theoretical and practical 
religion, and afford illustration of the affluence and variety of the gifts of 
this remarkable man. We confess, however, that the extracts in general 
seem to us too short, to reveal the breadth and depth of the author’s 
thought, particularly on some of the controverted problems of theology 
and ethics. 


Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures delivered at Manchester. By 
Joun Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Whatever Mr. Ruskin says to us deserves consideration. He has 
essayed to instruct us on many subjects, and always in the same strain 
of dogmatism and oracular wisdom. He is a strange mixture of the 
iconoclast and the devotee, the ascetic and the economist, the prophet and 
the philosopher. Perhaps every great teacher must seem to little dis- 
ciples, highly variable in his tones, his modes, and his topics of thought. 
Here, this high priest of nature and interpreter of art is as conscien- 
tiously paradoxical, as brilliantly enigmatical, as enthusiastic, as fiercely 
earnest and magnificent as ever; and under the title of ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ alias ‘ Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gardens,’ alias libraries 
and housewives, has given to a Manchester public a philippie on its 
selfishness, vulgarity, and ignorance. His estimate of the sanctity and 
kingly nature of good books, would have been more effective if he had 
bestowed some hints by which his readers might discriminate between 
the good and the bad. The emphasis he lays on etymological studies is 
exaggerated ; and the inference he draws from a few isolated facts, as 
to the utter hopelessness, ignorance, and inhumanity of this generation, 
undoes the effect of his gorgeous tirade. The judgment which, in the 
second Lecture, he passes on the queenly functions of woman, the advice 
he offers respecting her education, and the eloquence with which he 
portrays her duties and her power, exhale an aromatic savour pecu- 
liarly his own. His ‘Queens’ Gardens’ are redolent with an ideal 

erfume; and the contrast he draws between them, and the wild waste 
Lepoal them, and his somewhat ungenerous estimate of the sympathy 
shown by these ‘Queens’ for the empire over which they ought to rule, 
do not lack the fire which has made him so conspicuous a teacher in 
these latter days. 


A Treatise on Homiletics, designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of preaching the Gospel of Christ. By Danizet P. 
Kipper, D.D. New York: Carlton & Porter. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


This work will not bear comparison with Vinet’s ‘ Homilétique’ in 
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spiritual power or philosophic depth; but in all that relates to the 
history and literature of sermon-making, and in the space devoted to 
the discussion of the elocution and delivery of sermons, it has the 
advantage over the treatise of the Swiss divine. It is curious that we 
should have to go to Lausanne and New York for instruction in the art 
and science of preaching the Gospel. We will not quarrel with the in- 
structions for having crossed either the Atlantic or the Channel, on their 
way to us, and we can commend the volume to our ministerial students 
and others who are cultivating their faculty and stirring up the gift that 
isin them. The pulpit orator, like the poet, nascitur non fit ; but there are 
certain — and some resultant rules which, however original his 
genius, he must either learn from others or discover for himself. Theo- 
retically, it is difficult to dispute the soundness of the argument or the 
weight of the authority against reading sermons; but it is easy to show 
that some of the greatest English preachers have gained their noblest 
triumphs with their manuscripts spread out before them. It must be 
admitted that, though the art of effective reading is more easy to acquire 
than that of extempore speech or powerful recitation, yet thoroughly 
good reading is almost as rare as first-rate oratory. Dr. Kidder has 
rendered good seryice in the bibliography and literature of the entire 
subject which he has here handled, and has added in his closing chapters 
some very excellent advice, on ‘ preaching as a pastoral duty,’ on ‘ preach- 
ing as a missionary duty,’ on ‘the proprieties and vices of the pulpit,’ 
and on other cognate matters. If it were as easy to take good advice as 
to impart it, our young preachers would fascinate and electrify the world. 
Whatever helps to frighten inefficient men out of the pulpit, or is adapted 
to rouse and school compétent men into greater energy, clearness, polish, 
and unction, will confer great benefit on the churches of Christ. 


The Miracles: Helps to Faith, not Hindrances. By Wiit1am M. 
Taytor, M.A. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 


The apologetic tone of this title-page is symptomatic of a change 
passing over Christian society. But the promise in the Introduction, of 
great things to be said towards the solution of the most fundamental 
question of modern theology, is hardly redeemed in this volume. The 
author has said many things very well; and with the assistance of sundry 
reviews, and of other popular contributions, to the same general estimate 
of the miraculous element of Divine Revelation, he has produced a valu- 
able tractate for those who are merely needing a confirmation of their 


- faith. We do not anticipate with much satisfaction the effect produced 


by it on one who has read for himself the writings of either Hume or 
Comte, Strauss or Rénan. The old answers to Hume’s paralogism are 
reiterated, but no account is taken of the later polemic that has raged on 
this battle-field, and no sufficient effort is made to turn the argument of 
Hume against himself, by showing that the antecedent probability of 
miraculous intervention, the amount of evidence in favour of Christian 
miracles, and the consentaneity of these miracles with the highest con- 
ception that we can form of the order of the universe, dispute all the 
supposed material experiences of mankind as to the invariability of 
that order. 

The chapter on the ‘ Evidence for the Christian Miracles,’ and that on 
‘The Evidential Value of Miracles,’ particularly the cautious and pains- 
taking criticism upon Archbishop Trench, deserve attention; but the 
estimate of the theories of Strauss and Rénan shows a mind entirely 
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unhabituated to the position of either, and appears to us defective, and 
in places exaggerated. No attempt is made to establish the authenticity 
and independence of the Four Gospels, and no account is taken of the 
speculations of the school of Bauer, upon which so much is now made to 
hinge. The title of the volume would lead us to anticipate an inves- 
tigation into the general bearing of the presence of the supernatural 
element in the documents which demand our faith; but the design of 
the author is limited to a much narrower range, and we think there is 
still abundant room for a volume which shall discuss more fully and 
satisfactorily than Mr. Taylor’s has done, the nature, intention, and 
evidence of Christian miracles, as well as the assaults made upon them 


by the literary speculations, the transcendental and scientific philosophies, 
of modern times. 


The Oracles of God: an Attempt at a Re-interpretation. Part 
I. The Revealed Cosmos. By Henry F. A. Prarrt, 
M.D. London: Churchill & Sons. 


We respect the reverence which Dr. Pratt exhibits for the written 
revelation of God. We concede his position that the Holy Scriptures 
only need sufficient and adequate interpretation, to bring them into 
perfect moral harmony with the discoveries of modern science. We 
admire the zeal with which he has pursued his re-interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis; we admit that his honesty and courage are 
equal to his reverence: but here our praise must stop. His theo 
appears to us untenable, and his method of interpretation confused, 
paradoxical, and utterly valueless. It is surely too late to persuade us 
that the traditional punctuation, vocalization, and word-diyision of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is a web of delusions woven by anti-Christian Jews. 
Far from agreeing with the theory of the Buxtorfs, that the ‘ vowel 
‘ points’ date back to the time of Ezra, we consider that Walton in the 
olden time, and Hupfeld and Ewald in these later days, have demon- 
strated the fact that, while there are no traces of such points in the 
Talmud, or in the critical remarks of Jerome, there is abundant evidence, 
from the consistency of the entire Masoretic system, to prove that the 
pronunciation thus stereotyped represents the true text of the Sacred 
Volume, as it was used in the Temple and synagogue worship from the 
earliest times ; but having stripped the sacred text of all the Masoretic 
additions and divisions, Dr. Pratt proceeds to treat the Hebrew letters as 
Oracles, which will suffer an indefinite number of interpretations, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of successive ages, and the spiritual faculty of the 
exegetist. He appears to us entirely to miss the characteristics of a 
Divine oracle, reducing it at once to the nature of a charade or rebus; to 
lose sight of the fact, that all the Syrian, Persian, Arabian, and Rab- 
binical writings might lay claim to similar functions, from their absence 
of ‘vowel points,’ and grossly to overrate the importance of the said 
‘points’ to a competent Hebraist. To these peculiarities he adds a mul- 
titude of etymological whims; and from meanings which he attributes to 
uniliteral roots, he determines the significations of words compounded, as 
he supposes, of them. Imagine the grievous hash that might be made of 
Shakespeare, Homer, the Apostle Paul, or of any dozen lines from our 
English Bible, by such an etymological handling of their words. We 
will not weary our readers with parodies on his method, but shall content 
ourselves with transcribing Dr. Pratt’s translation of three or four verses 
from the chapter on which he has bestowed so much fruitless effort. He 
thus translates the opening verses of the first chapter of Genesis :— 
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‘To accomplish the incarnation, God created the heavens and the earth. 
* And the earth was surging and swaying, but inert as to the phases of 
‘ development, and a mighty wind was rushing over the surface of the 
*‘ waters. And God said, ‘‘ Let there be volcanic action,” and there was 
‘ voleanic action ; and God saw the volcanic action that it was good: and 
* God caused an antagonism between the volcanic action and the inertia; 
* and God called the volcanic action ‘‘ the Active condition,” and the inertia 
‘ He called ‘‘ the Passive condition.” And it was decomposing, and it was 
* re-composing, the first evolution.’ 


Concise Observations upon the Writings of the Principal Fathers of 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By Grorcr Frxcu, Esq. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 


These Concise Observations are put together with learning and zest, and 
consist of a series of charges brought against the early, so-called Christian 
Fathers, with the intention of dissipating the halo of superstitious vene- 
ration which is supposed to envelope them. Mr. Finch endeavours, by 
laborious quotation (given both in the original Greek and in the old 
Latin translation), and by admissions of the Fathers themselves, to esta- 
blish the heterodoxy of some and the irregularities of others; to exhibit 
the Primitive Church as a hot-bed of dissension, as an infected nest of 
asceticism and monkery, as disfigured by relic-worship, popular clamour, 
and holy dirt. The extremely sketchy manner in which these charges are 
made and maintained contrasts unfavourably with the elaborate proof of 
some of these points instituted by Isaac Taylorin his‘ Ancient Christianity.’ 
More éffort is made by the author to establish the supposititious, spurious, 


‘and corrupt character of many of the writings attributed to the Fathers. 


This whole subject has been discussed at such great length in the writings 
of Daillé, Blount, and others, and needs to be handled with such delicate 
care, and with such a nice perception of the bearing of the rationalistic 
criticism employed, that we question the competence of Mr. Finch to 
exclude from authenticity, or to condemn on internal evidence, the Patristic 
writings. The author gives numerous illustrations of the deficiency and 
eccentricities of the Fathers, even of Ambrose and Augustine, in inter- 
preting Holy Scripture. He accumulates self-contradictions and mutual 
recriminations, which it is well known might be multiplied to a prodigious 
extent, and with considerable spirit he opposes to these contradictions the 
stress laid by the Church of Rome on the unanimous assent of the Fathers 
in their interpretation of the Scriptures. He proves, by a multitude of 
quotations, that the unanimity of the Fathers is a myth, and that Roman 
Catholics, with all their professed veneration for them, treat their opinions 
with contempt, when they do not accord with the tenets of Romanism. 
While unwilling to deprive the Fathers of any merit or honour to which 
they are justly entitled, and this merit he does not grudge, he certainly 
proves that their writings were not exempt from errors, and must be 
read with caution. The volume may be useful to theological students, in 
spite of its one-sidedness and fragmentary character. 


Peking and the Pekingese during the First Year of the British 
Embassy at Peking. By D. F. Renniz, M.D. 2 vols. 
London : John Murray. 

At the conclusion of the Chinese war of 1861, it was determined to 
establish an English and French Legation at Peking. Sir Frederick 

Bruce as English Minister, and M. de Bourboulon as French Minister, 
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with Mr. Wade as Interpreter and Dr. Rennie as Staff-Surgeon, proceeded 
to Peking for that purpose. Of the journey from Tientsin to the Flowery 
City, and of a twelvemonth’s residence therein, Dr. Rennie here gives us 
a minute and interesting account. He had, of course, the best opportu- 
nities of observation, and he kept a careful diary, with a view to future 
publication, of which these volumes are a simple transcription. They 
chronicle with considerable minuteness the events and impressions of 
each day; and as the residence of the Embassy in Peking was 
peaceful and uneventful, they chiefly record characteristics of ordinary 
Chinese life. A diary is not the most lively form of narrative, and 
Dr. Rennie has no special gifts that might relieve its dulness; but we 
have compensation in the great variety of new information that he gives 
us concerning the daily life and common character of the Celestials. 
Dr. Rennie avows himself their great admirer, and records, with an 
evident bias in their favour, ev erything that may justify him as such. 
He even goes so far as to compare them with his own countrymen, to 
the general disadvantage of the latter. He thinks that ‘there are strong 
‘ grounds for believing that, in almost every dispute which arises between 
‘ ourselves and the Chinese, we are, in the first instance, in the wrong.’ 
This is not very flattering, nor do we think it just. We may not have been 
always right—only overweening self-conceit would affirm that—but that 
we have been always wrong will be affirmed only by a fanatical enthu- 
siast, or by a party politician. We should not find it difficult to demon- 
strate in detail, even from Dr. Rennie’s own statements, the special 
pleading and unwarrantable inferences in which he indulges. This, how- 
ever, is but a slight qualification of a very instructive book, from which 
a greater amount of information concerning Chinese customs, character, 
and life is to be derived than from any work published since that of 
Sir John Davis, some thirty years ago. Dr. Rennie is a great admirer of 
the Emperor, whose government he describes. He has an exalted con- 
ception of Chinese learning and literature, of which one work alone, the 
‘ Tu-shu-tze-tang,’ or ‘Complete Editiong of Books and Maps, Ancient 
and Modern,’ consists of 5,000 volumes. He gives, too, a glowing 
description of Chinese domestic life. In some things, no doubt, we might 
learn from them, especially in the economical restaurant on the premises, 
rovided by each employer of any considerable nuinber of workmen. We 
in only to add, that Dr. Rennie’s book is profusely illustrated. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible, for the Use of Families and 


Students. Edited by LL.D. London: 
Murray. 


Mr. Murray has rendered an invaluable service to students, in the con- 
densation of the three volumes of the Biblical Dictionary into one. Mr. 
Aldis Wright, who has undertaken this great work, has done it as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could doit. Itis not difficult to reduce mere 
bulk—a rough omission of paragraphs will achieve this,—but this would 
be at the sacrifice of completeness and unity in the articles. Mr. W right 
has followed a different and much more laborious method, which pre- 
serves to us the essential scholarship and value of each article. He has 
condensed, and not amputated. Patiently going over each article, he has 
simply eliminated amplifications and mere illustrations—which, indeed, 
make the larger work very interesting, but which are not essential to 
actual knowledge. In some instances he has condensed paragraphs by a 
reconstruction of them; so that all the essence of the larger work is 
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preserved, and for practical working tay ote the student will get here all 
that he wants. The labour must have nm immense; it has been most 
conscientiously and intelligently performed. The result is a dictionary of 
exceeding value,—a great boon to hundreds of students, who will be able to 
place it upon their desks. 


The Gospel Treasury and Expository Harmony of the Four Evan- 
gelists. The Text in the words of the Authorized Version, 
arranged according to Greswell’s ‘Harmonia Evangelica.’ 
Compiled by Rosert Mimpriss. London: Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Mimpriss is emphatically homo unius libri, but it is the book whose 
literature is a library, whose learning is a theology, and whose study de- 
mands a lifetime. n his Gospel Harmony Mr. Mimpriss has bestowed 

rodigious labour. hs. touch is too minute for his care, no toil too great for 

is determination ; and, as a rule, his judgment is equal to his labour. 
We could, however, have dispensed with the not very relevant and not 
very instructive ‘Sketch of a Journey from London to Palestine,’ which 
might have been left to Mr. Murray’s Handbook, five-sixths of which are 
occupied by the voyage out; the other sixth contains only a few general 
sentences about the journey from Joppa to Jerusalem. 

The work itself is above all praise. The arrangement of the sections, 
the analysis of each, the selection of the notes and illustrations, the geo- 
graphical notices, the deductions of practical lessons, the copious indices, 
are all most excellent. Everything has been laid under contribution for 
the illustration of the Sacred History. To Sunday-school teachers, to 
families, and to ministers whose libraries are limited, it will be an in- 
valuable treasure. It contains within itself a library of comment and 
criticism. If we could find a more hearty word of commendation, we 
would employ it. This handsome library edition will be a great boon to 
many, and it is a marvel of cheapness. 

» 


A Primary Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of 
Dublin and Glandelagh, and Kildare. By Ricuarp 
NEVIX TrencH, Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, and Co. London: Macmillan and Co. 


A tone of great devoutness and moderation characterises Dr. Trench’s 
‘ Primary Charge.’ His spiritual sympathies are with many things, such 
as Special Services and Revivals, that do not often find favour in archi- 
episcopal high places, he himself having ‘ ventured — an eight days 
of special services in the summer of last year, taking Bray for a centre.’ 
course we do not accord with Dr. Trench’s views of the Irish 
Establishment, nor with the claims for it which he puts forth; nor with 
his educational theories: but the wisdom, moderation, and goodness of 
his Charge make it worthy the perusal of good men out of the pale of his 
own Church. 


The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By Roxsert Cox, F.S.A. 
Scot. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
Mr. Cox is one of those wonderfully patient men who make dictionaries 


and cyclopedias. It has been said of Cruden that, if he had not been 
mad, ' would never haye completed his Concordance. We are always 
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disposed to look for some mania, intellectual or moral, in the compilers 
of works like this. It is a complete Handbook to the Literature of the 
Sabbath, beginning with an array of all the passages of Scripture that 
relate to it; and then giving an account of all the books, pamphlets, and 
even Review articles and speeches that relate to it, from Josephus to Dr. 
John Brown Johnston’s speech in the United Presbyterian Presbytery of 
Glasgow in March 1865. Had the publication been delayed a few weeks 
longer, it would have included Dr. Norman’s McLeod’s notable contri- 
bution to the controversy. In the more notable works he gives a 
synopsis of the argument, or an indication of its positions, 

Mr. Cox, however, is anything but a mere bringer together of names 
and dates. In a very scholarly way—either by synopsis, extract, or 
characterization—he supplies his readers with an estimate of the works 
that he catalogues. The learning, research, and patience of his book are 
immense; and the liberal spirit im which Mr. Cox’s own judgments are 
expressed may be strongly commended to our Scottish brethren in the 
controversy, which has just broken out afresh. We question whether 
such a book could have been produced out of Scotland, or by other than 
a Scotchman. It will be an invaluable addition to the precious books of 
reference that economize the time of the student, while they inform him 
of much that no practicable personal research could have supplied. How 
much general students owe to men who devote themselves to the doing 
of one thing! 


Our Life Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. The Designs by Noel 
Humphreys, J. D. Watson, C. H. Selous, Du Maurier, 
Barnes, Wimperis, Green, Pinwell, Sulman, Lee, and other 
eminent Artists. Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 
London : The Religious Tract Society. 


This is a companion volume to the Christmas book, ‘The Months,’ 
ublished by the Tract Society last year; and we can scarcely give it 
exes praise than to say that it is fully equal to it. The conception is a 
happy one, and is admirably carried out. Human life is divided into 
‘ Childhood,’ ‘ Youth,’ ‘Manhood,’ and ‘ Old Age ;’ and under each some 
thirty or thirty-five descriptive pieces, most of them poetry, are selected 
from the best English writers, and illustrated by full-page drawings or by 
vignettes by the artists whose names are on the title-page. The pieces 
are admirably selected; the designs are almost all good, and are well 
executed ; and the volume is faultless in paper, letter-press, and getting 
up. As a gift-book to a young person it is the best of the year. 


A Commentary upon the New Testament. By Joun Trapp, 
M.A. Reprinted from the Author’s Last Edition. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Wessrer, M.A. London: Richard D. 
Dickenson. 


Trapp as a commentator has had a great reputation for a certain kind 
of shrewd penetration, rough raciness, and evangelical unction. Although 
a Royalist he was one of the Puritan writers of the Commonwealth, and had 
much of their vigour and learning and spirituality. His Commentary 
abounds in pregnant thoughts and sa ings, avowedly collected from various 
sources, but passed through the alembic of his own robust and quaint mind. 
His language is somewhat uncouth, and his interpretations are sometimes 
fanciful, but there is in him a great wealth of spiritual and practical 
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suggestiveness,—the rough hewn material out of which beautiful struc- 
tures,may be reared. He can be no common man whom Samuel Clark 
strongly commends. His Commentary has hitherto been very rare ; it 
consists of several volumes. Mr. Dickenson has done good service in 
reprinting the Commentary on the New Testament. It will be a great 
boon to preachers. We trust he will be encouraged to proceed with the 
Old Testament. 


The Divine Love. A Series of Doctrinal, Practical, and Expe- 
rimental Discourses. By Joun Eapiz, D.D. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 


We are not surprised that a reprint of this volume should have been 
called for. There is nothing new in it, but we can imagine that to many 
a weary pilgrim, footsore with his journey, and stifled with the heat and 
dust of this world’s conflict, it may seem like a palm-tree well. It is 
refreshing to receive from a purely evangelical standpoint, an utterance 
so fresh and life-giving on a theme which the opponents of that standpoint 
arrogate as peculiarly their own. The Divine Love, the highest revelation 
of God and the loftiest ideal of man, is the topic discussed, in twelve 
appropriate divisions. The love of the Father to the world, the love of 
Christ to His Church, and the love of the Spirit, are admirably portrayed. 
These are followed by a rehearsal of the experience of the author of the 
116th Psalm ; the joyous soliloquy of a loving soul. Various aspects of 
the Father’s love are then reviewed, contrasted with ‘the sin and doom 
‘of the loveless,’ and beautifully expressed in ‘the friendship and sym- 
‘pathy of Jesus.’ There is no grappling with the doubts which agonize 
many thoughtful men, and the style may be too emotional and inter- 
jectional to please the cynical critic; but the author has placed a few 
precious stones in the kaleidoscope of hallowed feeling ; and as he causes it 
to revolve, the new beauties of the old truths flash unbidden on the eye. 


Who is the Heir? A Novel. By Mortimer Corns. 3 Vols. 
London: Maxwell & Co. 


Mr. Collins is a scholar, a gentleman, a clever man, and a very 
brilliant writer. He has therefore produced a novel which, if it is not 
without artistic defects, is very graphic and sparkling, full of clever 
delineation and of exciting interest. Those, however, who are the most 
familiar with the inner circles of literary, political, and fashionable 
life, will enjoy it the most, inasmuch as they will appreciate best the 
kind of life which it delineates; a life in which luxurious elegance, 
literary cleverness, and political manceuvring are mixed up in about 
equal proportions. 

Taking for his model Mr. Disraeli, for whom he has a high admi- 
ration, Mr. Collins sketches with a success that renders utterly useless 
all disguise, some of the leading authors and statesmen of the day. No 
one can fail to recognise ‘ the literary baronet, who had started life as 
‘ Sir Wynwood Powys, and had become first Sir Wynwood Powys Wyn- 
€ wood, and then Sir Wynwood Powys Wynwood Powys, in connection 
‘ with accumulated estates ;’ or Lord Cheiron, the Opposition leader, ‘ who 
‘had fought with the Lapithe,’ or Mr. D’Almeida, ‘ who can do almost 
‘ anything, as an amateur ;’ who has ‘ written the most brilliant novels 
‘ in the whole literature of the world,’ ‘ produced some occasional poems 
‘ of exquisite beauty,’ and ‘spoken speeches which, differing in style 
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‘from the oratory of all other men, will be read for their marvellous 
‘ political portraits, when all the rest of the nineteenth century Hansard 
‘ —aye, even the speeches of Derby and Gladstone and Bright—shall be 
‘ forgotten utterly ;’ nor can Roxham easily be mistaken, or his coadjutor 
Gatcomb, ‘to attend to the till;’ the identification, however, being 
facilitated not so much by allusions like these, which are patent enough, as 
by clever delineation of character. The cleverness and charm of the novel 
is in its sketches of men and things, its spirited and scholarly style, its 
brilliant sayings and keen epigrams. Its defects are its inartistic 
plot, the incidents of which are violent and improbable,—they are not 
interwoven so much as placed in juxtaposition; its inordinate estimate 
of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, which has led Mr. Collins away from the self- 
dependence which his own great abilities would abundantly justify; and 
its too great profusion of quotations, gathered from every source, from 
Catullus to the ‘ New Whig Guide’ and last week’s Punch. Besides the 
cleverness of its writing, the piquancy of its portraiture, the novel is 
noteworthy for its hopeful indications concerning Toryism, which, in the 


pm of its hero, Guy Luttrel, undergoes a healthy conversion to 
iberal opinion. 


The Kabbala: Its Doctrines, Development, and Literature. An 


Essay. By C. D. Ginssure, LL.D. London: Longman 
and Co. 


Just such a production as might be expected from the pen of the 
learned author of the admirable Commentaries and Translation of the 
Song of Songs and Coheleth. The essay is clear in style, methodical in 
arrangement, comprehensive in treatment, and accurate in results. We 
have the history of this wonderful theosophy in 150 pages. It furnishes 
us with a summary of the leading doctrines of the Kabbala; treats of its 
date and origin; traces its development into the different schools; and 
presents a very full account of its literature in all its stages. The Jews of 
the north of France received in its grosser and literal sense, the An- 
thropomorphism of the Bible and Hagada, whilst the followers of Mai- 
monides rejected the Hagadic writings, and rationalized the Scriptures. 
The Kabbala owes it origin to an effort on the part of the Jews of the 
south of France and Catalonia, to steer between these two extremes, and 
to afford, by means of the Sephiroth, a satisfactory explanation of all 
the Anthropomorphisms of Holy Writ and Hagadic teachings. Accord- 
ing to the Kabbalistic conception, the En Soph (the boundless, endless 
one) is so far raised above the created, as to leave it no attributes to 
link it with the finite and visible. But the Sephiroth (intelligences, 
substances, principles or potencies), which are emanations from the En 
Soph, and possess the attributes of both, serve to combine the infinite and 
finite, and thus enable the incomprehensible En Soph to reveal his ex- 
istence to the human intellect. It would be interesting, if space allowed, 
to compare at length the solution presented by the Kabbala of these old 
metaphysical and psychological svelioans with other and kindred attempts ; 
to show how the En Soph corresponds, in all his attributes, to the 
Supreme Being of the Neoplatonists; how the Sephiroth, being inter- 
mediate substances between the infinite, absolute, and unrevealable En 
Soph, answer, as to character and position, to voids, yvy7 and dios in 
the Neoplatonic system; and how the pre-existence of the soul in the 
world of Sephiroth and its transmigration into other bodies, in case of 


contamination by contact with the earthy visible world, has its parallel in 
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Neoplatonic psychology. It could be easily shown, as Dr. Ginsburg sug- 
sts, that the fundamental doctrines of the Kabbala are nothing but 
eoplatonic views baptized with Jewish names and touched up with 

Jewish colouring. As an extreme form also of one of the three generally re- 

cognised modes of interpretation,—viz. grammatical, allegorical, and dog- 

matical,—it would be highly instructive to trace its history upwards to the 
endeavours of the Alexandrine Jews to raise themselves from the simple 
sense of words, rd Wuyixdy, to a higher and spiritual sense, rd mvevparixoy, 
and to follow its course downwards to its latest developments, some of 
which fairly outstrip anything found in the writings of the learned Canon 
of Westminster alluded to by the author. We regard this essay as valu- 
able, not simply on account of the additional information it conveys, but 
also on account of the numerous errors it corrects, which damage almost 
every statement upon the subject in most English historians, e. g. the error 
with reference to the date of the Sohar, committed by Dr. Gill, Allen, 
and Dr. Etheridge. Its correct date, as Westcott also admits, is placed 
here beyond any reasonable doubt, by reference to the events mentioned 
in it, as well as the sentiments borrowed from other authors for its com- 

sition, especially the two verses from the celebrated hymn of Ibn 

ebirol, whom Humboldt in his ‘Kosmos’ styles, ‘ one of the worthiest and 
noblest echoes of ancient Hebrew poesy.’ This remarkable Spanish Jew 
is the Avicebron alluded to by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Duns Scotus. We are glad Dr. Ginsburg attaches importance to the 
history of the Kabbala, rather than to its doctrines. As far as the latter 
are concerned, it teaches us in what grave trifling and solemn folly even 
powerful minds are sure to land, if they attempt to be wise beyond what 
1s revealed, and are not prepared to enter the kingdom of God as little 
children. We welcome this essay as a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of the Kabbala. 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman’s Lot in the Great French 
Revolution, By Saran Tyrier. 38 Vols. London: Alex- 
ander Strahan. 


The great ' pew of a writer who chooses for her background such a 
lurid scene of smoke and blood as the French Revolution, is, that the 
interest which can be thrown into the action of the story should be over- 

wered by the terrible fascinations of its scenery. This peril Miss 
Tytler has escaped. We never forget the great tragedy that is being 
enacted in Paris, but we never lose our interest in the provincial family 
at Faye. Without any —— to describe the events of the former, we 
are very skilfully made to feel and see how they affect the latter. One 
great secret of Miss Tytler’s success is the almost perfect manner in 
which she has imbued Ser mind and style with the ideas and feelings of 
French life. Everything is perfectly natural—perfectly in keeping, and 
never even suggests the thought that other than a French pen has written 
it. A piece of more thorough and conscientious literary workmanship 
has rarely come before us. Miss Tytler’s characters are well conceived 
and delicately discriminated, and the revolution of social life and ideas 
of that volcanic period is admirably exhibited in the relations of the 
aristocratic De Fayes, the plebeian Sarts, and the mercantile Durands. 
Miss Tytler’s effects are produced by innumerable light and delicate 
touches ; her portraits are vignettes exquisitely done. The dramatic 
representation of her personages is perfect. Perfectly natural and simple, 
it is yet so skilfully contrived as to render long episodes of history or 
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description unnecessary. The interest centres in Jacqueline, and the 

athos in her mésalliance, and the struggles which it involves. Miss 
t tler has produced one of the best novels of the season, and one that 
will cd reading even after other seasons shall have contributed their 
novelties. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Kem, 
D.D., and F. Detirzscu. Vol. 4. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. James Martin. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Eight years ago, Messrs. Clark published a translation of the elaborate 
Commentary on the Book of Joshua, by Carl Friedrich Keil, of which 
the former portion of the present work may be regarded as a revised 
abridgment, enriched more fully than is the original work, with 
quotations from the valuable commentary of Caivin. The supernatural 
character of the great events attending the conquest of Canaan, is 
maintained in more explicit terms in the later than in the earlier work, 
and the theological standpoint becomes more obvious. The introduction 
to the Book of Judges is a brief and valuable epitome of the history, 

- though destitute of the brilliant word-painting with which Dean Stanley 
has depicted the struggle for pre-eminence among the Tribes. Large 
space is devoted to the Song of Deborah, though the expositors hardly 
rise to the grandeur of the theme or the greatness of its difficulties. 
Jephthah’s vow is discussed with great learning and fulness. The 
authors decide, on « vast variety of grounds, that no human sacrifice was 
either intended or carried into execution. In the dearth of special 
treatises on these three books of the Old Testament, this recent 
publication of Messrs. Clark’s admirable series will be a valuable 
addition to the shelves of Biblical students, yet we cannot refrain from 
expressing our desire for a broader and more artistic treatment of this 
thrilling transition period of Hebrew history. 


A Light thrown upon Thucydides to Illustrate the Prophecy of 
Daniel ; in Reply to Drs. Pusey and Hincks, By Franke 
Parker, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 


This book is another wave of the ‘Essay and Review’ controversy. 
The author makes a great show of learning in handling some obscure 
chronological data. Though eager and earnest in the maintenance of the 
authority and accuracy of Holy Writ, yet we have read his production 
with more interest than satisfaction, and with little of either. Its aim 
is to show that Jesus is the Messiah foretold by Daniel, which the 
author thinks Dr. Pusey fails to prove. Mr. Parker does this by refer- 
ring the accession of Artaxerxes Macrochcir to a date twenty years earlier 
than the one given in the common chronology, viz., 485 instead of 465 B.c. 
Finding, however, that this is inconsistent with the received chronology 
of Thucydides, he tries to “show that the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war must be also placed twenty years earlier than 431 B.c., the 
received date. His proof of this is derived from a comparison of the 
eclipses mentioned by Thucydides with those which actually took place, 
from the list of archons on the Arundel Marble, and from the require- 
ments of the relation between the Metonic cycle and the Calippic 
period. We admire the ingenuity of Mr. Parker, but “ the 
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validity of his argument. Whether Meton’s cycle began in the archonship 
of Apseudes or Pythodorus, we think is still an open question; and we 
cannot accept the interpretation of pera peonuSpiav, Thue. ii. 28, as 
6°30 a.m. Ir Mr. Parker had referred to the Hebrew instead of the 
LXX. as to Gen. xliii. 16, he would have found that O73, .translated 
peonpBpiav by the LXX., means ‘noon,’ and thus its Greek equivalent 
could hardly have been commonly used in Attic Greek for ‘early morn.’ 
Similarly Mr. Parker takes an unjustifiable liberty with the word 
dporov, which altered its meaning in post-Homeric times. He is suc- 
cessful in his attack upon the list of Diodorus, but unsatisfactory in his 
own emendation of it, considering that of the Arundel Marble (his great 
authority) we have only Selden’s copy, into which errors may easily 
have crept. We object decidedly to the arbitrary manner in which 
Mr. Parker uses the word ‘week’ in Daniel ix. 24-6. His attempt to 
justify it only reveals the weakness of such systems of interpreting 
prophecy. The book is more destructive than constructive, and con- 
tains much needless repetition. At the end is a paper criticising Dr. 
Temple’s Essay on the Education of the World, and entirely discon- 
nected with the rest of the book. Our author is unjust to the Doctor, 
who, in none of the passages quoted, says either that Christ came only 
to be an example, or that conscience was to be our teacher to the exclu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. Mr. Parker misunderstands him on these 
points. We agree with his strictures on some other of Dr. Temple's 


statements, but do not approve of the insertion in the work of this 
irrelevant contribution. 


The Lord’s Day; or, the Christian Sabbath. Its History, Obli- 
gation, Importance, and Blessedness. By the Rev. JouHn 
Westey Tuomas. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 


Apropos of the special impulse which has just now been given to the 
chronic controversy respecting Sabbath-keeping, Mr. Thomas pub- 
lishes, chiefly in reply to Dr. Hessey, a sensible little book on the Lord’s 
Day. His theory is, we think, the only tenable theory, viz., that the 
Sabbath was a primary institution, intended to be universal, and of 
perpetual obligation ; and that, accordingly, it was taken up by each suc- 
ceeding religious dispensation, incorporated with its peculiar code, and 
imbued with its peculiar character. On this ground we cannot for the 
life of us see what of moral sanction is lost by supposing that the fourth 
commandment as such was a specific part of the Jewish code, and 
that it enjoined Sabbath-keeping after the peculiar character of the 
Jewish ritua!, and was limited in its legislative form and force to the 
Jewish economy. Nothing injures a good cause more than a bad 
argument. Christian Sabbath-keeping needs for its enforcement no 
more from the legislation of Sinai, than the establishment of the fact 
that Sabbath-keeping was part of that as it had been of all preceding 
religious legislation. If Dr. Hessey could make good his position that 
there was no Sabbath-keeping prior to Moses, which he utterly fails 
to do, then, if the perpetual obligation of the Decalogue as such be 
not maintained, it might follow that no Sabbath-keeping was obligatory 
after Moses. But the fact that there was a Patriarchal Sabbath-keeping, 
renders it unnecessary to do more than prove that there was a Jewish 
Sabbath-keeping,—thus maintaining the continuity of the obligation. 
Christian Sabbath-keeping may safely be left to Christian obligation and 
to Christian methods of observance. Mr. Thomas is not equally success- 
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ful throughout his argument: he sometimes covers what, for his position, 
is deficient evidence by corresponding strenuousness of argument. 
What is wanted, is a calm judicial statement of whatever evidence there 
is, both as to the obligation and the character of Sabbath-keeping, and a 
frank admission where evidence is not forthcoming. 

Mr. Thomas’s little book, however, is sensible and well-timed ; and his 
main positions are invulnerable. 


Doctor Kemp: the Story of a Life with a Blemish. Two Vols. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This is a psychological novel, apparently founded on fact—intended 
to show the effect of malformation upon the wayward and morbid tem- 
poms of avery clever man. We do not think that in this the writer 

as been very successful. We are frequently told of Doctor Kemp’s 
club-foot, but the connection between the shame and mortification which 
it causes, and Doctor Kemp’s infidelity to Annie,—his subsequent cruelty 
to his wife, and the bad end to which he comes,—is not exhibited. The 
secret and subtle workings of the poison of morbid shame upon unhealthy 
passion are not traced. The story and the delineation of character would 
be but little affected by the elimination of the club-foot altogether. 

It is, however, a strong, clever novel; its characters are conceived 
with great distinctness and delineated with great force. Great skill, 
moreover, is shown in the avoidance of exaggeration. There is a kindly 
relenting in the writer which will not urge even bad characters into 
utter wickedness, and this is true to life. The characters of Doctor 
Kemp, Annie Johnson, and Frank Beecher especially, are admirably 
individualised, and admirably drawn. The work is one of great 
promise. 


Faith and Victory; a Story of the Progress of Christianity in 
Bengal. By the late Mrs. Mutiens. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


Before this little work was finished, Mrs. Mullens received from the 
Master that call to rest from labour which none may disregard, and 
against which even the most useful work and the most precious life 
eannot avail. Few have fallen in the missionary field who, humanly 
speaking, could have been less spared. Her probable influence among 
the women of India must have been incalculable. 

As in her character, so in her writing. there is an indescribable charm, 
which makes this a most interesting and beautiful story. It was written 
for the benefit of the natives in India, and is to be translated into 
Bengalese. It makes known the real position of social life in the East, 
delineates the character and working of Hindu superstition, and draws 
sketches of native Christian life from actual personal knowledge. It is 
full of intelligence, beauty, and pathos. 


God’s Week of Work. Being an Examination of the Mosaic 


Six Days, &e. By Evan Lewis, B.A. London: F. Pitman. 
1865. 


Another attempt to reconcile Revelation and Science. After repudi- 
ating all the well-known theories of harmony between the first chapter 
of Genesis and modern geology, Mr. Lewis endeavours to sustain the 
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position that the narrative in Genesis does not refer to the creation of 
the universe at all, but relates exclusively the origin of the garden of 
Eden and the formation of Adam and Eve, together with some of the 
animals and plants specially required for their sustenance. He sup- 
poses that the ‘days’ meant short but indefinite periods conceived by 
Adam in a dream. Mr. Lewis is a practical geologist, and his criti- 
cism is careful and reverent. He adaits nothing as true which he 
believes to be ‘ opposed to the testimony ‘of nature, reason, or Scripture.’ 
He seeks to effect his object by assuming that the spheres of revelation and 
science are, in this instance, entirely distinct the one from the other, not 
that the one is moral and the other physical, but that the physical region 
contemplated in each is altogether different. 


Collectanea Greca et Latina. Selections from the Greek and 
Latin Fathers. With Notes Biographical and Illustrative. 
By M. Wits, D.D., LL.D. Toronto: Henry Roussell. 
1865. 


We have long felt the need of a work of this kind, and we are glad to 
have the desideratum so well supplied by this importation from Canada. 
The selections are admirable, and the notes, though brief, evince learn- 
ing and judgment. The biographical sketches of the several Fathers 
will give zest to the perusal of the passages selected from their writings. 
We regret that so large a space is given to the apostolic Fathers. The 
a is a valuable introduction for theological students to Patristic 
iterature. 


The Word. Walks from Eden. By the Author of ‘The Wide 
Wide World.’ London: James Nisbet. 


This is an attempt to clothe the skeleton of the earlier narratives of 
the Bible with whatever living flesh and blood, travel and various 
scientific research may supply. The machinery is the conversations of 
Uncle Sam with his nephews and nieces; the success, of course, de- 

ending upon the intelligence, judgment, and literary skill of the writer. 
his will not be doubted by any who are acquainted with Miss Wetherell’s 
works: accordingly, she has written a book that wiil greatly charm 
young readers, and help them to realize the wonderful old Bible stories. 


A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. 
By Watrer Simson. Edited, with Preface, Introduction, 
and Notes, and a Disquisition on the Past, Present, and 
Future of Gipsydom, by James Simson. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co. 


This is a singular book, full of curious investigations and theories, and 

iving a vast amount of information concerning the Arabs of the West. 
The gipsies of Europe and America alone are estimated at four millions. 
The writer devoted many years to investigations concerning them, wrote 
articles in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and was in communication with Sir 
Walter Scott ; by whose advice he refrained from publishing prematurely, 
lest the susceptibilities of the gipsies should be alarmed. Having re- 
cently died, his book is edited by his brother, who adds to it sani as 
much more disquisition. ‘The writer thinks that the gipsies had their 
_ origin in the mixed multitude who went out of Egypt with the Israelites, 
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and who, instead of accompanying them to the Promised Land, went 
through Arabia to Hindustan. He thinks that, because John Bunyan 
was a tinker, he was almost certainly of gipsy origin. It is, however, 
impossible for us here to discuss the theories of either author or editor. 
We may possibly some day devote an article to this strange people. 


Astronomy without Mathematics. By E. B. Denison, LL.D., Q.C. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The explanations given in this volume of astronomical and physical 
SS are satisfactory and lucid. Some abstruse points are 
andled with skill, the most modern discoveries are introduced, and very 
acute suggestions are often presented. The advanced student will be 
surprised to find his profoundest problems stated without drawing upon 
mathematical processes, and a young child may understand the argument. 
We most heartily commend the volume to instructors of the young. 


Voices of the Soul, Answered in God. By Rev. Joun Rew. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Reid has reduced to system, a fact that does not perhaps receive 
sufficient prominence. He has endeavoured to show that all the distinctive 
provisions of Christianity correspond to the cravings of the soul, and 
perfectly satisfy them. In other words, he establishes a psychological 
argument for Christianity—carries the argument from adaptation into 
the domain of human consciousness—and he does it with a precision and 
vigour that make his little work intensely interesting, and very powerful. 
It is a fresh, strong, and valuable addition to our Christian literature. 


Auguste Comte and Positivism. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 
London: Triibner and Co. 


This work, a reprint of articles which recently appeared in the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ is characterised by all the judicial serenity, pellucid 
clearness, and subtle thinking of its distinguished author. With steady 
hand he discriminates in the voluminous writings of M. Comte those 
ideas and speculations which were peculiar to himself; and with a great 
partiality for the French Positivist, he yet holds up to withering criticism 
those of his speculations in which he departed from his own main prin- 
ciples, and with all but inconceivable audacity claimed to be the chief 
Pontiff of the universal ‘ Religion of Humanity.’ Flattering ourselves 
that we were among the first in this country to indicate the true character 
of Comte’s ‘ Religion of Humanity,’ and its relation to the Positive Philo- 
sophy, and intending shortly to review the recent biographies of M. 
Comte, with other Positivist publications, we abstain from more, on the 

resent occasion, than expressing our general admiration of the manner 
in which Mr. Mill has discharged his important task ; and while we differ 
profoundly from him in his estimate of the value of the method of Comte, 
the validity of the Comtian classification of the sciences, and the ultimate 
verification of Comte’s sociological theory, we admit that our author has 
skilfully gilded the sociological pill and caused it to resemble very nearly 
other medicaments whose antiquity makes them more respectable. It is 
none the less nauseous to us, and even poisonous, for all that. Mr. Mill 
has not given to Positivism an odour of sanctity by the patronising tone 
in which he tries to assure us that Comtism may be compatible with 
Theism, or by the highly offensive manner in which he assigns limits to 
the operations of the Omnipotent. 
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The Book of Ruth in Hebrew and Chaldee. Edited by the Rev. 
C. H. H. Wricut, M.A. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1864. 


This edition of Ruth is intended both for advanced scholars and for 
students. For the former it offers a collation of 28 Hebrew MSS., most of 
them not previously examined; various readings; the Chaldee Targum 
and its variants, and so forth. From the high testimonials which the 
work has called forth from scholars like Roediger in Berlin, Riehm in 
Halle, Flugel in Leipzig, Thenius in Dresden, and others, we judge that 
it must evince accuracy and learning. In our eyes, its chief value is for 
students. There is scarcely a book in the Bible more adapted to beginners 
than that of Ruth, though it is rarely taken; and we have never seen an 
aid so deserving of the name as Mr. Wright’s. We should have been 
very grateful for such a guide when we were studying Hebrew. The 
feature which specially pleases us is the careful reference, in connection 
with each new form, to two good grammars (Gesenius and Kalisch), and to 
the Lexicon. The beginner’s great difficulty very frequently is to know 
where to look for explanation. A commentary containing all the expla- 
nations would be an injurious crutch ; but references that require personal 
examination and discrimination are very needful. Mr. Wnight’s theolo- 
gical position is that of an intelligent Evangelical clergyman of the Church 
of England. 


Ten Years in South Central Polynesia, &c. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Wesr. London: Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


Mr. West has produced a deeply interesting and instructive book. 
Comparatively little is known of those numerous groups of beautiful 
islands which stud the Pacific, and were thought so remarkable that, as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century, Barros, the Portuguese 
historian, proposed that they should be distingutahe’ as a fifth division of the 
earth. Though there is much that would fully compensate for the trouble 
and expense of a thorough scientific exploration and survey, yet, to use 
Mr. West’s expression, ‘ No portion of the globe has been so neglected 
‘as this.’ The present volume is valuable , sven it contributes many 
important particulars, and rectifies some erroneous notions about these 
islands; it is the result of a shrewd and intelligent missionary’s obser- 
vations during a residence of ten years. 

Our author reached the Friendly Islands in 1846, and commenced his 
labours under the direction of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. For 
ten years he continued in the work, until failure of health compelled his 
return to England. The narrative of this period exhibits the steady 
progress of religious influence among the Tonguese, and the decadence 
of heathen superstition,—a progress so remarkable that, though forty 
years ago not a Christian could be found in the whole of that attractive 
region, now the Protestant places of worship number 169. Mr. West’s 
endeavours were varied and successful. At the request of the Chris- 
tian king, George, he, with other missionaries, assisted in the formation 
of a new code of laws; completed the translation of the New Testament 
into Tonguese ; and at a time of fearful civil war, he exerted himself to 
prevent cruel retaliation and vengeance. The book records a series of 
arduous labours and exciting adventures, but, crowning all, many holy, 
enduring, spiritual results. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading: from it we are led to 
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anticipate little beyond a narrative of personal experiences, but we are 
treated to the whole history of the Tonga or Friendly Islands, and the 
rise and progress of Christianity among the Tonguese. That our author 
has written thus generally we do not complain; for, though much 
interested by his brief account of missionary work, we think the 
other portions the more valuable part of the volume. The material is 
good, but is badly arranged. The life of King George—a noble fellow— 
1s separated into two parts, disconnected with each other, for no imagina- 
ble reason that we can conceive; and in the very heart of the work we 
are taken back to the origin of the nation and the commencement of the 
Tongan mission, the result of which is the confusion of the reader. The 
descriptions of scenery and events are generally graphic, though some- 
times they become dull through an excessive elaboration of detail, and an 
evident striving after the poetical and picturesque. Students of com- 
parative philology will be interested in the remarks upon the Tonguese 
language and the grammar which form the Appendix. 


Jesus Tempted in the Wilderness. The Combat—the Weapons— 


the Victory. By AvotpHe Monop. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 


Another contribution to practical theology. Originally delivered at 
Montauban, to the students of the Theological Faculty, and afterwards 
preached in Paris, it was revised by the author in that chamber of suffer- 
ing and death from which his solemn and holy ‘ Adieux’ were spoken to 
the Catholic Church of God. The perplexing problems, the deep mys- 
teries, the theological bearing of the temptation of our Lord are quietly 
set aside, nor is the vast literature on this subject so much as referred to; 
but the obvious and practical lessons deducible from that stupendous 
fact are enforced with tenderness, spirituality, and point. The translation 
is well done, and the appearance of the volume most attractive. 


The Butterfly’s Gospel, and other Stories. By Freprika Bremer. 
Translated by Marcarer Howirr. London: Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder. 


These are three very pleasant and very beautiful stories for 
children. Next to Hans Andersen, Fredrika Bremer bears the palm 
among her countrymen for graceful, imaginative writing. These little 
sketches are full of wisdom and goodness; and we need scarcely say that 
in Margaret Howitt they have found an admirable translator. This 
am little volume will be a very welcome addition to the nursery 
ibrary. 


Lyra Americana: Hymns of Praise and Fuith, from American 
Poets. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


This elegant little volume may claim a distinctive place amid the mul- 
titude of modern collections of sacred = It gathers together the 
ms of American Hymnody—some of which are already familiar to us, 
ut many of which will be now for the first time made known to English 
readers. Many also of the gipsy children of song, born in the byeways 
and hedgerows of literature, are here gathered together: among them are 
compositions of true and beautiful devotional poetry. America has not as 
yet producedeither a great poem ora great poet; but her literature is rich in 
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simple lyrics, and few anthologies are better than hers. Sarah F. Adams 
can hardly be called an American poet, inasmuch as she was an English- 
woman and lived in England all her life. 


Man and the Gospel. By Tuomas Gururir, D.D. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


The style of preaching of which Dr. Guthrie may be regarded as the 
chief representative, and which in many instances is, we fear, dete- 
riorating the instruction of the pulpit, is a not unnatural reaction from 
the stern, dogmatic, Calvinistic divinity of the Scottish church in the last 
generation. But, like all reactions, it has been carried to an extreme: if 
that was all doctrine, this is all sentiment; if that was all logic, this is all 
fancy; if that was all solid pudding, this is all syllabub. The ideal of 
preaching is that in which solid instruction is combined with the excite- 
ment of fervid emotion, and the constraint of holy activity. We fear 
that the hearers of modern popular preaching receive but little of the 
former. How rarely we hear a careful exposition of Scripture, or a care- 
ful statement of doctrine! The fancy is interested, the conscience and 
heart are appealed to, usefulness is urged, but instruction in the things 
of God is neglected; and while more is done religiously, less is known 
of theology than perhaps in any previous age of the Church; and the 
fruit of this is beginning to appear in a general unsettledness of doctrine. 

Dr. Guthrie is too well known as a preacher for any characterization of 
this volume of his sermons to be necessary. Here are the same easy flow 
of clear, beautiful, easy language; the same ingenious fancy pouring 
forth its wealth of illustration; the same genial heart, the same practical 
urgency. Readers of ‘Good Words’ will recognise these sermons as 
having appeared in their pages. The first eleven are sermons on the 
first part of the Epistle of James; the rest are miscellaneous sermons, 
originally contributed to the same periodical. Like all Dr. Guthrie’s 
books, there is a great charm about it. It is a book for the sick- 
room, or the dressing-table, or the closet; to be read in languid 
moments, when, disinclined to think, we would. gently stimulate our 
hearts to feel. Its charm is enhanced by a beautiful clear type, and 
an elegant getting up; but we could well put up with something a little 
rougher, if we might but have it a little stronger. 


Thoughtful Moments. By One of the People. London: Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 


The author of this volume is an Episcopalian layman, and professes 
great deference for the clergy. He writes with unconventional fresh- 
ness, and with great good sense; there are a breadth in his con- 
ceptions, and an acuteness in his interpretations, that are both sugges- 
tive and refreshing. His danger is in an excess of ingenuity, an over- 
eagerness for originality, leading him to identify the novel with the true. 
The volume is a collection of papers, the accumulation apparently of 
many years, written without thought of publication, and therefore very 
naturally and unaffectedly. We commend to the directors of our mis- 
sionary societies the wise suggestions concerning well-qualified mission- 
aries, in the second paper. We do not agree with all the author’s 
conclusions respecting Sunday, but we admire the courage and honesty 
which have emancipated him from the untenable pulpit platitudes to 
which he represents himself as haying listened, and by which his inquiries 
were stimulated. 
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The writer seems to have thought his way to conclusions, in some 
things, which he puts forth as original, but which a wider acquaintance 
with theological literature would show him to be familiar to theological 
thinkers. He has, however, written a very sensible, reverent, and sug- 
gestive book. 


Calis to the Cross: Being Practical Discourses preached to a 
CityCongregation. By Arruur London: Elliot 
Stock. 


Mr. Mursell tells us that he has been constrained to publish this volume 
of sermons, by the undesirable reputation for vulgarity and bad taste 
which his addresses to working men have, given him. These he justifies— 
although we cannot admit the justification: we have had as large an 
experience of working men as most people, and we have never found either 
extravagance or vulgarity necessary to interest them, much less the 
atrocious offences against reverence and good taste which have given 
Mr. Mursell’s addresses such an unenviable notoriety. He publishes this 
volume as a specimen of his ordinary ministrations. It has the merit of 
great directness and earnestness, also of considerable vigour. He tells 
us that there is nothing very ‘fresh’ in it, and we must, we suppose, 
accept his judgment. We must, however, beg leave to tell him that 
‘freshness of style’ is not a very ‘secondary matter’ in either spoken 
or printed sermons; secondary to the substance of truth of course it is, 
but the form is essential to the effect of the substance. Mr, Mursell 
wants naturalness, and simplicity ; and, as might be presumed, he often 
offends against a pure taste. Still, the volume indicates a vigorous and 
earnest mind, bent upon doing good, and capable of doing it. 


Our Domestic Fire-Places ; a Treatise on the Economical Use of 
Fuel, and the Prevention of Smoke, with Observations on 
the Patent Laws. By Freperick Epwarps, Jun. London: 
Robert Hardwicke. 


Mr. Edwards’ little work is worthy of the earnest attention of all who 
have to build houses or inhabit them. Scarcely any part of our domestic 
economy is so blindly unphilosophical, so ‘gratuitously wasteful, or so 
public a nuisance, as our fire-places. According to Mr. Edwards, we 
might greatly multiply the heat of our fire-placgs, save sixty or eighty 
per cent. in our fuel, and relieve our towns and cities from the pall of 
smoke that hangs over them, and our gardens and clothes from its un- 
lovely deposit. In London alone there is an annual and avoidable waste 
in fuel of nearer £2,000,000 than one, and as bearing upon the exhaus- 
tion of our coal-fields this affects even national interests. Mr. Edwards’ 
suggestions are very simple, and approve themselves to common sense. 
He would have all iron or steel, as rapid absorbents of heat, excluded from 
the interior of grates; and fire-clay or bricks, which do not absorb but 
radiate heat, substituted. He would have fuel supplied at the bottom of 
the fire, which would secure the consumption of the smoke, and would 

ive us a fire that would last without being disturbed for hours: the 
atter may be tested by any one who will put a plate of iron at the bottom 
of the grate, to exclude the air, or for a single experiment even a sheet of 
thick paper, fill up the grate with coals, = wood upon it and a few coals 
upon that. Mr. Edwards would also have the neck of the chimney 
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narrowed as in register stoves. His work is full of wise, practical sug- 
gestions of this kind, which, if we were not so blindly traditional, would 
command eager and grateful attention. 


Eclectic Notes ; or, Notes of Discussion on Religious Topics at the 
Meetings of the Eclectic Society, London, during the Years 
1798—1814. Edited by Joun H. Prarr, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta. Second Edition. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


The interest of this volume is greater than its usefulness; although 
those that have not access to higher sources of information may gather 
from it many useful items of truth about various things. In 1793, a few 
clergymen in London formed a society for mutual religious intercourse 
and instruction. During the years included in these notes, it consisted of 
fourteen members: among whom were John Newton, Thomas Scott, 
Richard Cecil, John Venn, Basil Woodd, Josiah Pratt, John Clayton, &c. 

At each meeting a topic for discussion was introduced by some member, 
according to previous arrangement, upon which each in turn expressed 
his opinion. 

Mr. Pratt took copious notes of these discussions, and from ‘ ten manu- 
‘ script volumes, prepared by him, evidently with great care, from his own 
‘memoranda,’ this volume is compiled. It includes some hundreds of 
topics—such as ‘The Nature, Eyil, and Remedy of Schism,’ under the 
discussion of which the Dissenting members must have been somewhat 
uneasy; ‘The Children of a Congregation ;’ ‘ Infidelity ;’ ‘ Preaching ;’ 
‘A Call to the Ministry ;’ ‘The Obligation of the Christian Sabbath ;’ 
‘The Mosaic History of the Creation;’ ‘ Providence;’ ‘Dreams,’ &c. 
Many shrewd and characteristic remarks occur; but, also, a great many 
platitudes, and some vapid nonsense. 

One great use of the volume is to show how far, upon many topics, the 
ideas of our own generation are in advance of those of sixty years ago— 
and this is something. 


Old Merry’s Annual. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Few of the smaller magazines of the month deserve higher commenda- 
tion than ‘Old Merry.’ It has a style of its own, bright, pleasant, and 
equable, and is admirably adapted for the juveniles whom it addresses. 
Few will tire of it, and it will inspire healthy feeling in all who read it. 
The present volume contains, among other matter, a capital story of the 
time of the Jewish captivity, by the author of ‘ Naomi ;’ and three equally 
excellent sketches, by Fredrika Bremer, translated by Margaret Howitt. 


The Sunday at Home ; a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
Vol. XII. London: Religious Tract Society. 


The Leisure Hour. Vol. XIV. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 


It is unnecessary to do more than announce these annual volumes. As 
monthly magazines they number their readers by hundreds of thousands. 
Collected into volumes, they are among the cheapest and best of the day. 
Their literature is healthy in tone, catholic in spirit, varied in character, 
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and generally very able. While it addresses itself to the working and 
lower middle classes, its sound good sense and general information fit it 
for the reading even of those of a higher culture. The volumes are pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts and coloured engravings. 


The Banished Count ; or, the Life of Nicholas Louis Zinzendorf . 
From the French of M. Felix Bovet. By Rev. Joun 
Gitt. London: James Nisbet. 


In England, knowledge of Count Zinzendorf is very vague. We know 
little more than that he was one of the most notable of the Evangelical 
leaders of German Protestantism, and that he was one of the principal 
supporters of the Moravians—the Ignatius Loyola of the ‘ United 
Brethren.’ In Germany his biography has been repeatedly written. 
He is as little known in France as he is in England; M. Bovet there- 
fore has done well to write, and Mr. Gill to translate, this complete 
account of him. It will take its place by the side of the Memoirs of 
Wesley, Whitfield, and the Countess of Huntingdon. It is sometimes a 
little dull, but, on the whole, both biographer and translator have done 
their work well. No one wishing to understand the religious life of the 
last century can dispense with it. 


The Animal Creation, a Popular Introduction to Zoology. By 
Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


This is a very able compendium of natural history, according to the 
classification, and giving the latest conclusions of the best modern 
zoologists. It is made interesting by descriptions of the characteristic 
habits and instincts of animals. While it is a convenient handbook for 
the student, it is, at the same time, a most attractive volume for the 
general reader. 


The Sepulchre in the Garden; or, The Buried and Risen Saviour. 
By Wi11am Lanvets, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 


Mr. Landels intends this as a companion volume to ‘The Cross of 
Christ’ recently published; that delineates the incidents of the Cruci- 
fixion, this delineates those of the Burial and Resurrection. It is 
written with the same evangelical feeling, and in the same earnest, 
sensible, practical way; with a little tendency, however, to degenerate 


into sentiment and to quote scraps of poetry. We commend it as cal- 
culated to be useful. 


The Life of John Brainerd ; the Brother of David Brainerd, and his 
Successor as Missionary to the Indians of New Jersey. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Brarverp, D.D., of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian Publication Committee. 


It is unfortunate for John Brainerd’s fame that he had a brother; for 
he appears to have been an able and estimable man, of whom otherwise 
the world would have heard more. 

The biography is very interesting, especially as involving much infor- 
Mation concerning one of the most interesting missions of the American 
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church, and concerning some of the most sainted of the New England 
pastors. It is based upon John Brainerd’s own diary, and is full of the 
spirit of true Christian catholicity and brotherhood. It is a not 
unworthy companion to President Edwards’s ‘ Life of David Brainerd,’ 
whom Protestant churches throughout the world must ever hold in 
more than canonized reverence. 


The Path on Earth to the Gate of Heaven. By the Rev. Freper- 
RIcK ARNOLD, of Christ’s Church, Oxford. . With Sixteen 
Illustrations. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 


Mr. Arnold brings together a series of sermons, illustrating the way of 
the Christian life, and adorns them with engravings. The sermons are 
sensible and lively, but are not characterised by any great strength or 
freshness. The engravings are mere ornaments, few of them having any 
very special relevancy tothe text. They are, however, very fair represen- 
tations of great pictures, and, as such, haveavalue. The book, which is 
beautifully got up, will take its place among the devotional volumes with 
which the religious press teems. 


Memoirs and Sermons of the Rev. James Clifford Hooper. “Edited 
by his Brother-in-Law, the Rev. Freperick Fox Tuomas. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


This is the memorial of a minister of considerable abilities, removed at 
the early age of forty-one. It consists of a brief memoir by Mr. French ; 
the funeral services by Mr. Brindley, Mr. Pearsall, and Mr. Paxton 
Hood; and ten excellent sermons by Mr. Hooper. Mr. Brindley, who 
delivered the address at the grave, and who became Mr. Hooper's suc- 
cessor at Markham-square Chapel, Chelsea, has, after a few months, 
also followed him. The volume is a memorial of a beloved friend and 
minister, which many will like to possess as such. None can read it 
without deriving from it great advantage. 


Nichol’s Series of Puritan Commentators. Vol. V. Marbury on 
the Prophecies of Obadiah and Habakkuk. Edinburgh: 
James Nichol. 


The new volume of this invaluable series is worthy of its predecessors. 
Marbury was a Royalist of the Commonwealth Period, although a 
Puritan in theology. Notwithstanding his indefatigable researches, Mr. 
Grosart has been able to ascertain very little concerning him. His com- 
mentaries are learned, spiritual, and suggestive, and have a greater 
degree of literary excellence than those of many of the Puritans. They 
are full of fervid, holy, living power. 


St. Beetha’s ; or, the Heiress of Arne. By Emma Janz Wor- 
London: ‘Christian World’ Office. 


One of the author’s interesting and well-written tales, which it is as 
needless to characterise as it is pleasant to commend. We are glad to 
see such stories in the hands of children. St. Beetha’s will be as great a 
favourite as ‘ Millicent Kendrick.’ 
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Benaiah. A Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. Wess. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Though hardly prepared to endorse the condemnation passed by Man- 
zoni on all historical novels, including even his own immortal work, yet 
we must confess to a certain repugnance to romances, the object of which 
seems to be to improve upon the narratives of Holy Scripture. However, 
putting our general principle on one side, this Tale of the Captivity is 
daintily and devoutly told. An effort is made to explain the passionate 
love of Hebrews to the cradle of their race, and the watershed of their 
faith. The authoress takes some advantage of the assistance rendered to 
the Biblical student by modern travel and scholarship. The style in which 
the printer and the binder have done their work makes us long to be 
children again. 


Palestine for the Young. By the Rev. Anprew A. Bonar. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 


A well-conceived book, describing the natural features, social customs, 
and historical associations of the Land of Promise. In execution it is 
not so lively as it might be; but it brings together a great deal of in- 
formation, and is written by one who has himself had the advantage of 
personal travel in the scenes that are described. 


The Shepherd and His Flock. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co. 


A series of discourses on the various representations of the character 
of God as Shepherd which are given in Scripture, written in Dr. Mac- 
duff’s peculiar style of simplicity, eloquence, and ‘ unction.’ 


The Christian Brave ; or, some remarkable Passages from the Life 
of Mr. A. Roberts of Connecticut. London: Elliot Stock. 


Under this rather obscure title we are presented with Passages from 
the Life of one whose humility, philanthropy, self-abnegation, and 
heroic perseverance remind us of some of the great Jesuit missionaries of 
the seventeenth century. Into about eighty pages is crowded an heroic 
romance of love which deserves to be widely known, and of which we 
should be glad to have further detail. 


Travels in Egypt and Syria. By 8.8. Hm, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Travels in Siberia.’ London: Longman & Co. 


This is a ponderous volume of dreary platitudes and unrelieved dulness 
as mechanical as a log-book, and as unimaginative as the multiplication 
table. Mr. Hill has travelled a good deal. His travels in Siberia we 
have happily never seen. This volume tells us that he resided for some 
time in Cairo,—that he visited Sinai, Palestine, and Syria; but he chronicles 
only the smallest of small beer. His wearisome pages are uninformed 
by a single valuable observation, and not illumined by a single gleam 
of description. Mr. Hill doubtless finds pleasure in travelling. We are 
sorry that one so well meaning is unable to impart pleasure to the readers 
of his travels. 
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Sketches of General History. By the late James Dovaetas of 
Cavers. London: Nisbet & Co. 


We are at a loss to understand for whose advantage these posthumous 
papers have been permitted to see the light. The editors would have 
consulted the wishes, and we think the reputation, of Mr. Douglas, if 
they had abstained from forcing them upon modern criticism. The only 
merit possessed by these lectures is their comprehensiveness. He who 
attempts to give a bird’s-eye view of the whole history of mankind, 
within the limits of three hundred pages, must, by the nature of his 
design, deal solely with the barest outlines; but these outlines are so 
meagre and so entirely unrelievyed by sagacious theory, profound reflec- 
tion, or stimulating suggestion, that it is difficult to conceive to what 
use they can be applied. To the student they must appear singularly 
defective, to the tyro almost unintelligible. No blame can be imputed to 
so wise and good a man as was the author of these papers, because he 
makes no reference to the fresh light which, since their date, has been 
thrown upon Egyptian, Assyrian, and other Oriental history; and it 
seems to us scarcely just to his memory, that such a sketchy production 
should be offered to the public, as ‘ the last fruit off that old tree.’ 


The Throne of Grace. By the Author of ‘The Pathway of Pro- 
mise.” London: Alexander Strahan. 


This little book will help many to draw aside the veil of the Holiest of 
all, and higher praise can hardly be given. 


Hieronymus : Sein Leben und Wirken aus seinen Schriften darge- 
stellt. (Jerome: his Life and Career exhibited from his 
Writings.) Von Dr. Orro ZéckierR. Gotha: F. A. Per- 
thés. London: Asher & Co. 


The life of the man who did so much to establish monastic institutions, 
who was the most learned divine ef his age, and whom Erasmus styles 
the ‘ Christian Cicero,’ deserves study ; and we know no better guide than 
Dr. Zéckler, whose work is eminently clear, impartial, circumspect, and 
well-written. Fora book of such moderate compass it gives a mass of 
information, and many glimpses into Jerome’s times. 


Die Auferstehung Christi und ihre neuesten Gegner. (The Resur- 
rection of Christ and its most recent Opponents.) Von H. 
GesHarvr. Gotha: R. Besser. London: Asher & Co. 
1864. 


A clever little treatise in defence of the Resurrection of Christ, which, 
though in several respects very unsatisfactory,—as the circumstance of 
its being well spoken of by Schenkel’s ‘ Zeitschrift’ would alone indicate, 
—is notwithstanding calculated to do service. The critical part deals 
with the opponents of the Resurrection of Christ, particularly with Strauss, 
whose Vision-hypothesis is shown to be, as an explanation of the apostles’ 
belief, both unnecessary and unsatisfactory. The following are the main 
features of the author’s argument:—That to the retention of their faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, it was not necessary that the disciples should 
indulge in reflections of a character to furnish an occasion, and supply 
the food, for a vision, for, on the contrary, the expectation of His second 
coming was sufficient to overcome any difficulties arising in their minds 
from the fact of His death ; that the early celebration of Sunday is irre- 
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concilable therewith; that the undoubted fact of Christ’s tomb being 
found empty requires us to assume the reality of His Resurrection ; that 
Paul draws a clear distinction between his other visions and the vision of 
Christ near Damascus, obviously treating the latter as a reality. In the 
second or positive part, an attempt is made to harmonise the several 
accounts of the four Evangelists. This is done, not in the usual way, but 
by tracing each narrative back to its sources. Herr Gebhardt’s view is 
that Matthew and Luke find their explanation and reconciliation in Mark, 
and Mark in John; or, in other words, that Matthew and Luke combine 
traditions and reflections with Mark’s original narrative, and that Mark’s 
is a modification of John’s account, which is the clearest and most simple. 


Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte. (Judaism and its History.) 
Von Dr. GeIGER, Rabbi in Frankfurt-a-M. 
2 Vols. 2nd Edition. Breslau: H. Skutsch. London: 
Asher & Co. 1865. 


These twenty-four lectures are rather a philosophy of the history of 
Judaism, a consideration of Judaism in its relation to other nations 
from the point of view of the Reformed Jews, than a history proper. 
Some of them supply valuable weapons for the defence of the Divine 
origin of the Old Testament; others throw not a little light on, and 
unintentionally confirm, the Gospel narratives. Those who wish to know 
what is the general tendency of thought amongst modern German Jews 
cannot read a better book. -We would especially commend it to the 
attention of all who have to do with missions to the Jews. 


Die Weissagungen des Propheten Iesaia. Prolegomena zu einem 
neuen Handbuch der Auslegung. (The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Prolegomena to a new Exegetical Handbook.) Von D. F. 
Hossz. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Asher 
& Co. 1865. 


This is an introduction to a Commentary on Isaiah in which the author 
pro oses to treat more fully than others have done of the relations of the 
ok to the New Testament. He promises also a critical elucidation of 
assages the correct translation of which differs from that of Luther. 
e chief interest of this preliminary portion lies in the section in which 
the author combats the assumption now so general amongst German 
scholars, that the latter part of the prophecies of Isaiah was not written 
by Isaiah. Intimately connected therewith is his treatment of prophecy 
in its relation to fulfilment. Dr. Hosse takes the orthodox view of the 
questions, though he does so more in a critical than a dogmatical spirit. 


Meditationen ueber das erste Gebot, fiir Leute des Gedankeuernstes 
und des Gewissens. (Meditations on the First Command for 
Conscientious and Thoughtful People.) Von Vicror von 
Srravss. Leipzig:-Friedrich Fleischer. London: Asher 
& Co. 1866. 

Victor von Strauss is one of the best living German novelists, distin- 
guished too, from most of his guild, by the truly Christian tone and 
tendency of his writings. In this book he appears, though not for the 
first time, under a new character; and writes, as ‘to the manner born,’ 
on the philosophico-religious questions which arise before a thoughtful 
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mind in contemplating the first of the Ten Commandments: ‘I am the 
‘Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
‘house of bondage: thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ We have 
seldom taken up a book so thoroughly adapted to do good service amongst 
educated people, capable of devoting full and unprejudiced attention to the 
questions about which scepticism at present to so large an extent pre- 
vails. The Meditations are as popularly written as the subjects will 
allow ; and are full of the best elements of that portion of German 
philosophical thought which might, with advantage, be engrafted 
on our more common-sense modes of looking at things. The follow- 
ing extract will give some idea of the spirit in which the ‘ Meditations’ 
are written :—‘ /;—this is God’s first word to the Israelites and to 
‘all after generations. It characterises Him, in opposition to the errors 
‘into which men have fallen in investigating His nature, as an Eyo, as the 
‘ personal God, who feels, knows, and wills Himself. For to be an J is to 
‘be a Person. Whether human thought without such a revelation would 
‘have discovered the personality of the Supreme Cause of the world, is, to 
‘say the least, veryimprobable. As often as philosophy has gone its own 
‘ way, and investigated the nature of the great efficient Cause of all things, 
‘ without regard to the traditions and beliefs of humanity, it has failed to 
‘arrive at a living, self-existent, all-ruling yo, or person. This was the 
‘experience of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Nor can it be other- 
‘wise. The created universe and the laws, both natural and spiritual, by 
‘which it is ruled, are, it is true, a language and a ‘‘speech of God to 
‘the creature through the creature;” we read and hear it, but we no 
‘longer understand it. We measure its lines, count its letters, analyse 
‘their elements, but what they signify we know not. They speak a tongue 
‘which has become foreign to us, even when we hear and contemplate it in 
‘our own inner being. And a mere philosopher, without the Divine re- 
‘velation of the Scriptures, has no other ways and means of knowledge 
‘than the spiritual world in him and the sensuous world outside of him.’ 


Die Offenbarung Johannis durch die heilige Schrift fiir alle Bibel- 
JSreunde ausgelegt. (The Revelation of John, explained by 
the Scriptures for Friends of the Bible.) Von A.C. LAmMMeErt. 
Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf. London: Asher & Co. 1865. 


The author of this new commentary on the Apocalypse is thoroughly 
opposed to the view of it as a sort of programme of the history of the 
world to the end of time, each of whose sections is to be fulfilled in turn 
by corresponding events. He maintains it, on the contrary, to be a series 
of images or pictures, symbolizing certain truths and states which not 
merely occur once or twice, but will always be present as iong as the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world stand opposed to each 
other. For example, the four beasts in c. iv. are symbolical of the elements 
by which, in all ages, God accomplishes His judgments. In connection 
with c. v. 9, he strongly condemns the idea that Israel is destined to 
occupy the central position as a nation among nations, and to exercise a 
decisive influence on the conversion of the world. Herr Lammert, how- 
ever, does not go to the extent to which some have gone of regarding the 
imagery of the Apocalypse as the mere poetical clothing of general Chris- 
tian thoughts and truths. Both form and substance, he holds, are of 
Divine origin. He also pays minute attention to details—going, indeed, 
in some respects, too far. The author evinces a very comprehensive 
acquaintance with the Psalms and Prophets, from which he chiefly derives 
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his explanations, and seldom fails to adduce illustrations—if not always 
apt—of his view from them. The work is not a satisfactory solution of 
the problem which has occupied so many minds; but contains, neverthe- 
less, many useful hints. 


Die Papst-Fabeln des Mittelaiters. Ein Beitrag sur Kirchen- 
Geschichte. (The Pope-Fables of the Middle Ages. A Con- 
tribution to Church History.) Von J. J.J. v. DOLLINGER. 
Second Edition. Munich: Cotta. London: Asher & Co. 
1864. 


Dr. v. Déllinger, the eminent and learned Roman Catholic author of 
‘ Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity,’ and other important works, has 
here undertaken to discuss the stories and myths which, during the Middle 
Ages, gathered around the history of the Popes. Amongst others, he 
treats of the Popess Johanna; of the story of Pope Cyriacus laying down 
his dignities, and going to share death with Ursula and her 11,000 virgins ; 
of Marcellinus, who sacrificed to the heathen gods under Diocletian, and 
afterwards pronounced his own deposition at the Synod of Sinnessa; of 
Sylvester the Second’s league with the Devil. Whether all these tradi- 
tions are myths and fables, as a zealous Roman Catholic must naturall 
like to prove, is another question. Dr. Déllinger has not quite fore ss 4 
for example, the story of the Papissa. The work is worthy the attention 
of candid Protestant theologians ; though many of its positions and argu- 
ments will not satisfy them. 


Vorlesungen ueber neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. (Lectures on the 
History of the Times of the New Testament.) Von Dr. M. 
ScHNECKENBURGER. Frankfort: A.M. Broénner. London: 


Asher & Co. 1862. 


A brief, but clearly written and thoroughly sober contribution to that 
most important subject,—the character of the thought, feeling, culture, 
and religion of the time at which Christ appeared in the world. The book 
is div ided into two principal chapters :—I. The state of the Roman Em- 
pire, particularly in a religious point of view. II. Judaism in the age 
of the New Testament. Under the first head are discussed—the char acter 
of the age in general; the constitution of the Empire; the condition of 
society; the political crisis; the state of religion; the relations to 
Judaism. Under the second head are discussed—the Jews in Palestine ; 
the Jews in the Diaspora; the peculiar religious culture of the latter ; 
the history of the Jews as a state and a people during the Roman period, 
from B.C. 63 to A.D. 70. A work like the present has a fourfold use:—It is 
an indispensable supplement to Introductions to the New Testament; it 
facilitates exegesis by throwing light on the ideas, feelings, prepossessions, 
and so forth, of the men for whom the sacred writers wrote; it is the 
portal to the history of the Church; and, lastly, it has an apologetic 
value, in so far as an impartial and comprehensive view of the age in 
which Christianity arose will evince the baselessness of theories which 
deny its supernatural character, and represent it as the mere product of 
the then converging tendencies of Greece, Rome, and Judeea. The work 
is based on independent study, especially of Josephus, Philo, and the 
Talmud. Without endorsing all the author’s opinions—some of which 
we consider erroneous—we can warmly recommend his book to the atten- 
tion of all students. 
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Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sicilien. (Poetry 
and Art of the Arabs in Spain and Sicily.) Von Avo.¥ 
FREIHERR VON Scuack. 2 Bde. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Asher & Co. 1865. 


Baron von Schack’s well-written volumes are one of the first, if not the 
very first work ever published, on the interesting subject to which they 
are devoted. It appears that there exists an immense — of poetry 
of the different species, by Spanish Arabs, which has hitherto remained 
almost unnoticed; and a careful study of which would throw light both 
on the Arab mind and heart, and on the question whether Arab poets 
exercised any influence on the poets of Christian Europe during the 
Middle Ages. In the first volume, the author presents a brief account of 
the love, war, and drinking songs; the satires, elegies, and religious 

ms; giving specimens in translations, which seem to be well done. 
The specimens of religious poems exhibit the Muhammedan mind in 
an unusually beautiful light. In the second volume we are introduced to 
the popular and narrative poetry, and to art,—that is, principally archi- 
tecture. The fourteenth chapter, on the contact between Christians and 
the Arabs of Spain and Sicily, contains points of great interest, even for 
theologians. 


Die rimische Lehre von der unbefleckten Empftngniss aus den 
Quellen dargestellt und aus Gottes Wort widerlegt. (The 
Romish Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception exhibited 
Srom the original Sources, and refuted from God’s Word.) 
Von Lic. Dr. Ep. Preuss. Berlin: Schlawitz. London : 
Asher & Co. 1865. 


Few subjects throw a more instructive light on the religious needs and 
history of man than Mariolatry. The belief in Mary as a mediator 
between sinful man and the all-holy Deity has two roots—man’s absolute 
need of a mediator, and the conversion of the one Mediator Christ into a 
second Judge and King. In other words, out of the profound necessity 
that exists for a revelation of the union, the absolute oneness possible 
between God and man, and out of the melancholy loss suffered by Roman 
Catholicism of the perfect humanity of the Son of God, Romanism has re- 
incarnated God in the mother, because it has lost the humanity of the Son. 
God manifested and mediated to man through the flesh men have always 
had; and the = Mediator that truly meets the wants of man—that 
is, meets them without, at the same time, poisoning his spiritual nature— 
is Christ the God-Man. The simple comparison of the moral and intel- 
lectual character of peoples under the sway of false mediators, with that 
of peoples whose Mediator is veritably Christ, will furnish a practical proof 
of the reality of His office, such as no speculative difficulty can affect. 

Dr. Preuss, the industrious and able editor ot Chemnitz’s classical ‘ Exa- 
men Concilii Tridentini,’ of Gerhard’s celebrated ‘ Loci Theologici,’ and 
Baier’s ‘ Compendium Theologiz Positive,’ has here traced out the rise and 
progress of the dogma of the atcha se Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
from its first faint dawn in Lyons in 1139, to its full-orbed appearance 
in 1854. The introductory chapter commences with a remark as true as 
it is profound, that the doctrinal errors of the Romish Church owe their 
rise to false forms of worship, or false practices of the Church ; in other 
words, to false forms of piety. The festival of the Conception of the 
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Virgin was first celebrated in Lyons in 1139, but not of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. A beginning having been made, notwithstanding the sternest 
opposition raised by men like Bernard, it advanced rapidly into favour. 

ow very natural for the devout to conclude, if the Conception of Mary 
were culebeatil by a festival, that that conception must have been an excep- 
tional one! Here was the dogma in solution,—only awaiting precipita- 
tion! Singular to say, it was an Oxford theologian, John Duns Scotus, 
who first gave doctrinal form to this deduction of the feeling. His 
teacher in Oxford, William de Warra, was also one of the warmest pro- 
moters of the festival. The thesis was first openly propounded, however, 
in Paris; and it was the University of Paris whose favour lent the first 
weight to the Anglican innovation. But for the details and further stages 
of the history we must refer to Dr. Preuss himself, whose book will be 
found anything but dry ; for though based on several years’ careful stud 
of the original sources, it is written in a very lively and popular style. We 
scarcely know of another work so well fitted as this to do good service 
against Romanism at the present time in England, if translated as it 
deserves to be translated. 


Anne Paule Dominique de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu. 
1 vol. 12mo. Paris: Chez Donniel. 


A charming book, in spite of its decidedly Catholic tone. These 
memoirs introduce us to the interior of a ducal mansion at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and we are delighted to find, at this epoch of uni- 
versal unbelief and lax morality, a pure and peaceful home, where the 
family life has preserved all its dignity and is brightened by the soft rays of 
genuine piety. The most beautiful and striking part of the book is that 
which refers to the Reign of Terror. The Duchess d’Agen, her mother 
the old Duchess de Noailles, her daughter the Viscountess de Noailles, 
are placed in the same charrette to be taken to the scaffold. Their faith, 
their piety, and courage are admirable. The tragic scene is related by 
an old priest who accompanied them to the place of execution. The rest 
of the book depicts the life of the French exiles with much charm, and 
always with sincere though narrow piety. The book has created a 
great sensation. 


Etude sur les Moralistes Francaises. Par M. Prévosr Paravon. 


Essais sur ? Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par M. Weiss. 
Paris: Chez Michel Lévy. 


The custom has been introduced into France as well as into England of 
publishing collected articles in the form of volumes. We do not regret 
it when these articles are signed with the name of Prévost Paradol, one 
of the most charming and brilliant intellects that have appeared for seve- 
ral years. As a political-writer, sarcastic and cutting, he has not his 
equal in the Liberal camp. As a literary character he has secured a dis- 
tinguished place. We regret in him a too marked leaning to scepticism in 
—- and religion. This tendency shows itself most of all in his 

ssays on Pascal and Montaigne, inserted in his new collection. 

The Essays of M. Weiss, editor of the Journal des Débats, exhibit 
equally with M. Prévost Paradol’s, solidity of substance with brilliancy of 
style. A moral tone pervades his works. 
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Mémoires de M. Guizot. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Michel Lévy. 


We limit ourselves to the mere mention of this new volume of Memoirs 
of the illustrious statesman, who in old age preserves all the freshness of 
youth. He continues to raise with a firm hand the apologetic monument 
of his political career. The questions of the East and of Tahiti occupy 
the largest place in the volume. He discusses controverted points, a 
new motive for reading with interest this invariably eloquent pleader, 
even when he does not convince us. 


La Bande du Jura. Par Auteur des ‘ Horizons Prochains.’ 
4vols. Paris: Michel Lévy. 


This work takes us back to pure literature. We are indebted for it, as 
well as for many others which are marked by decided talent, though 
not without strong faults, to Madame Agénor de Gasparin. After 
having commenced by a considerable work on marriage from a Christian 

int of view, she has launched out into works of imagination, carrying 
into them a lively and poetic appreciation of nature, which embodies 
itself in thrilling descriptions, of exaggerated but picturesque colouring. 
To this Madame de Gasparin adds a peculiar gift in narration, sensibility, 
imagination, and always with much naturalness. Unhappily she has 
never learned to accept criticism, and seems to find pleasure in exagge- 
rating her literary faults, which are a brusque and dashing style, seeking 
effect,—what is called in French /e sans géne. Her last book is disfigured 
by these imperfections. It is devoted to the relation of several journeys 
made by the authoress with some of her Swiss neighbours. Hence the 
title of the work. Beautiful descriptions are found in it, but they are 
spoiled by the constant affectation of the burlesque. The mean or ridi- 
culous incidents which abound in all travels are brought forward with a 
strange predilection, and spread throughout a recital which is intended to 
be witty, but is often simply ludicrous. The mixture of religious impres- 
sions and comic adventures produces a disagreeable effect. We regret 
to see fine talent thus spoilt. 


Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois. Par Vicrorn Huco. Paris: 
Librairie Etrangére. 


A new work from a poet such as V. Hugo is awaited with universal 
impatience. How shall we forget the immortal songs of his youth, by 
which he enriched the lyrical poetry of France? Even then be mixed 
with beauties of the first order a most questionable taste, and pleased 
himself with the exaggerated and grotesque. In the last collection that 
he has published we seek the beauties, but find only the faults, aggra- 
vated with most painful immorality. Under pretext of returning to the 
impressions of youth, the poet abandons himself to a veritable intellec- 
tual debauch, coolly retracing the evil pleasures of sin with an indecency 
of expression which must shock the slightest sense of propriety. It is a 
most mournful sight to see an old man give such food to the generation 
on which he has so great an influence. His talent has forsaken him in 
this deplorable work, which unites affectation with coarseness. In vain 
will his warmest partisans endeavour to overtake public opinion: this 
resists and turns with disgust from that erratic poetry which is but a 
vain and culpable play of fancy. Many severe critiques have been given 
on this work, which we may fairly pronounce in all respects A BAD BOOK. 
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Explication de l’Evangile selon St. Jean. Par T. F. Asrié. 
l vol. Paris: Cherbuliez, Libraire. 


Commentaire sur Evangile de St. Jean. Par F. Gone, 
Pasteur. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Librairie Francaise et 
Etrangére, 25, Rue Royale, St. Honoré. 


These two books do honour to French evangelical theology. They are 
full of science and faith. The ‘Exposition of the Gospel according to 
St. John,’ by M. Astié, will secure a wide circulation. The author has 
sought to unite solidity with edification by avoiding technical learning. 
We may say that he has succeeded. An evangelical tone pervades the 
whole book. The connection of the thoughts is indicated with precision, 
and quotations from the most eminent men of all churches who have 
written on the Fourth Gospel are interspersed. The Commentary by 
M. Godet is an excellent work, worthy to take its place beside the com- 
mentaries of Liicke and Tholuck. Accurate and extensive science, depth 
of Christian sentiment, delicate exegetical tact, elucidations of critical 
questions, are not wanting in this fine work, which has appeared oppor- 
tunely, at a moment when unbelieving science calmly proclaims triumphs 
which are easy enough when it takes no account of the labours of its 
adversaries. All the churches of France will be grateful to the Pro- 
fessor of Neufchatel for the service he has rendered them. 


Explication de V’ Evangile selon St. Matthieu. Par M. H. Lur- 
TEROTH. Le Recensement de Quirinius en Judée. Par le 
méme. Paris: Meyrueis. 


M. Henri Lutteroth, well known as the ex-editor of the journal ‘Le 
Semeur,’ which during so many years maintained the great principles of 
Christian individualism, has undertaken a commentary on the oe 
according to St. Matthew, which is distinguished by delicate taste united 
with a lively Christian sentiment. It is an original work, which attaches 
value to no tradition but the great evangelic tradition. The first two 
parts of the commentary have appeared. ‘The article on the Census of 
Cyrenius is a new attempt to reconcile St. Luke’s chronology with the 
data of history. The author has displayed in this essay the most minute 
pre research, and his explanation deserves to be seriously con- 
sidered. 


Etude sur la Doctrine de la Rédemption de Schleiermacher. Par 
S. Boniras, Fellow of the Theological Faculty of Mont- 
auban. Paris: Meyrueis. 


M. Bonifas is one of the most promising of the young French theolo- 
ians. He has made himself known by a very remarkable thesis on 
eibnitz, which, after a sound discussion, in which evangelical principles 

were vigorously defended by him, procured him the doctorate of letters 
at the Sorbonne. His new work is a clear and learned analysis of 
Schleiermacher’s theology. He proves himself wise and impartial, 
putting his finger well on the defect in the system of the illustrious 
reformer of German theology ; namely, that imperfect idea of free will 
and of the gravity of sin which consequently weakens the doctrine of 
redemption. 
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Histoire de la République des Etats-Unis depuis 1’ Etablissement 
des premiéres Colonies jusqu’a 1’ Election du Président Lincoln. 
Par T. F. Astrz. Précédée d’une Préface de E. Lasou- 
LAYE, Membre de |’Institut. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 


The importance and the appropriateness of the subject of this work are 
incontestable. M. Astié has devoted himself to the most conscientious 
researches in order to retrace the moral history of the United States, 
starting with the moving story of the establishment of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The . ¥ side of this history is that which is most 
brought forward. this is its originality. We witness the found- 
ing of the different colonies of New England; we see their consti- 
tutions elaborated; we recognise the impress of the Puritan spirit, 
80 —_ and so daring under its austere form. The author, without 
neglecting any of the important incidents of the war of emancipa- 
tion, insists with reason on the memorable crisis whence issued the 
separation of the Church and State; and he shows, with accom- 
panying proofs, the magnificent scope that religion has had since all 
monopolies were abolished. He then retraces with care the history of 
the abolition of Slavery, and enumerates all the obstacles which this 
noble cause encountered from the time when, represented by a few con- 
scientious individuals, it was an object of universal scorn, and had armed 
against it every passion and self-interest, on to the time when this 
national crime was stricken to death by its own madness. The perusal 
of this book of M. Astié is not only instructive, it is healthy and 
strengthening; for it makes us appreciate the power of firm convictions and 
the action of Christian principle to penetrate, as a searching leaven, all 
the institutions of a great nation. M. Laboulaye, the illustrious Pro- 
fessor whose word has so much authority, has prefaced the book with 
an eloquent essay, in which he vindicates with energy the principles of 
Christianity and the separation of Church and State. This preface is a 
true chef d’ceuvre, stamped with a most excellent and liberal spirit. 


Note on the Article on the United States in our last Number. 


In page 453 of my ‘Notes on the United States since the War,’ Dr. 
Thompson of New York is introduced as citing language from Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, and as adopting it apparently as his own, to the effect 
that America will care very little in future about English opinion or 
English sympathy. I have since been assured by the Rev. Mr. Bacon 
of New Jersey, that his father has been misunderstood if supposed to be 
on the side of a cold and distant course on the part of his country towards 
ourselves. He has no such disposition. Dr. Bacon holds so honourable 
@ position among American Congregationalists, that I should be sorry 
that any impression other than the most respectful and friendly towards 
him should exist in this country. As to our affectionate brother Dr. 
Thompson, suffice it to say, that referring to my ‘Notes,’ and to the 
sentiments expressed by me at Bristol, he has been pleased to say, ‘I 
‘ think the Council cont demand no further proof of your own emphatic 
‘ declaration of candour, honesty, and downright English good-will. Your 
“ mission has been productive of great good. Of course there are minor 
‘ points of your article to which we could easily take exception, but its 
‘spirit is admirable.’ I only need add, that our friend—who, it will be 
remembered, was deputy-chairman of the Council—expects to visit 
Europe in the spring, and hopes to be present at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union in May. RoBERT VAUGHAN. 
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